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As Caesar’s Wife 


By 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


AUTHOR OF “THE TOY-SHOP,” ETC. 


A pure woman comes home at four 
o’clock in the morning in an automobile 
with her former lover, and explains her 
all-night absence by saying the car broke 
down. 

The waiting husband does not believe 
her, but, because of his passion for posses- 
sion, shuts his eyes to what. he believes to 
be her unfaithfulness. What effect would 
this have upon a man, upon his every-day 
life, upon his character? 

That’s the story—and a more nakedly 
forceful one of its kind does not. exist. 
Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


The Man in 
Lonely Land 


By KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 
AUTHOR OF 


“MARY CARY,” “ MIS3 GIBBIE GAULT,” ETC. 


“A dainty romance daintily unfolded.”— 
New York World. “A quaint and winsome 
tale of modern society, redolent of humor, 
engaging in fancy.’’—Philadelphia North 
American. “A pretty, lovable story .. . 
lingers long in the mind.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. “Marked by the same sweet sim- 
plicity and naturalness that characterize 
‘Mary Cary.’”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Red Lane 


By HOLMAN DAY 
AUTHOR OF 
“ KING SPRUCE,” “THE RAMRODDERS,” ETC. 

Love, daring, and romantic adventure 
all figure in this thrilling tale of the Canadian 
border. The scenes are dramatic, the 
setting picturesque, and the theme is of 
striking force, giving this author of humor 
and philosophy new opportunity for virile 
life pictures. 

None other than a writer who has so- 
journed among these simple -hearted and 
clean-faithed folks could so sympathet- 
ically portray their nobleness and their 
frailties, their reverence for authority, and 
and hates, and passions. 


Cloth, $1.35 net. 


their loves, 


Illustrated. Posi 8vo, 


The Olympian 
A Tale of the City 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


” 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE NINE-TENTHS 


Primarily the story of a great career, 
this new novel is what might be called the 
American fairy-tale: the young man going 
forth upon his lonely adventures; his years 
of obscurity; his struggle between his love 
for women and his thirst for power, and then 
the marvelous transformations of American 
life, the skyrocket rise to success—the clerk 
becomes the magnate, the drudge becomes 
an Olympian. A story that quickens 
the puise. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net. 


Tangles 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRETENDER PERSON,” “ 
INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON,” ETC. 


THE 


The tangles in this collection deal with 
humorous situations so complicated that 
there seems no possible way out. Audacity, 
however, is the sword which cuts the 
Gordian knot in all of them. 

The author is one of the few born story- 
tellers with a unique talent for inventing 
the most laughable plots, and every tale 
accurately reflects her own irres:stible 
humor. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 





Che Net 


By Rex Beach 


Big, buoyant, bracing, this 
new story surges along through 
stormy seas of excitement to its 
final anchorage in the placid 
depths of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, passionate love 
of a man for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the hot, reek- 
ing revenge of the Sicilian Mafia. 
Corruption is here—political cor- 
ruption which leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed there flows a 

steady stream of the genuine Rex Beach humor — the humor of 
brilliant phrase and ludicrous situation. 

Like his other books of the lawless North, this new novel will 
quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and while in real life one 
does not care for overmuch slaughter, yet in fiction the guns boom 
softly, and we remember only the tenderness of the meetings of 
lovers as we close the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 





The Pictures 
of Polly 


By 
MARY KING COURTNEY 


Virginal and dewy fresh, all rosy 
with the soft radiance of delectable 
youth, this story comes tripping with 
laughter—a new kind, a new name. 
It is the fun of love, the delicate 
tracery of coquetry, its text-to-lean- 
upon-and-keep-your-humor-dry—a 
story that sings itself into one’s 
heart. 

It ought to have been written in 
violet ink—and yet beyond its laugh- 
ter and its fun, beyond the moon- 
light of its tender witchery, there 
glows the passionate feeling, the 
ardent wooing, the daring — naked 
and unashamed—which marks the 
dawn of palpitant first love. 











Illustrated by Will Foster. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.0C net. 
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The Street 
Called Straight 


By the Author of 
‘**THE INNER SHRINE” 


“The novelist is skillful in 
depicting contrasts of character 
that lend vitality to the succes- 
sive scenes.”—North American 
(Philadelphia). 

“The story is ingeniously and 
cleverly written and it will 
furnish most delightful reading.”’ 
—Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 

“The story is one of tense 
emotional situations, treated with 
good taste and deep psychological insight.’”—Times (New York). 

“Standing out above the mass of recent fiction ‘The Street 
Called Straight’ bids fair to have more than the brief vogue of 
the best seller. It is one book in a thousand.” 

—Evening Express (Portland, Me.) 


Eight Illustrations by Orson Lowell. Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.35 net. 














The Financier 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF 
“SISTER CARRIE,” ‘JENNIE GERHARDT,” ETC. 


This new novel by Mr. Dreiser is a drama 
of the lust for wealth and almost, one might 
say—the lust for love. 

In its bigness, its insight into large phases 
of the evolution of American life, its por- 
trayal of the fight for gold and power and 
the love of women, this novel is certain to 
be ranked as one of the great examples of 
modern fiction. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


The Moth 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


AUTHOR OF “THE SPELL,” “‘ THE LEVER,” ETC. 


A vitally human plot in which a young 
Boston matron attempts to defy the con- 
ventions. 

As a study of a flighty young fool of a 
woman who drags her two best friends 
down into the morass of a sordid seeming 
scandal Mr. Orcutt has drawn a fine sketch 
in his Mrs. Spencer. Her conduct is apt 
to fill the average reader with a strong 
desire to shake her, which is the best proof 
of the reality of her personality as the 
author has placed it in his pages. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Paul Rundel 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


” 6 


AUTHOR OF “ DIXIE HART,” “ ABNER DANIEL,” 
“JANE DAWSON, ETC. 


This new story of Southern life stirs all 
the deepest emotions of the human heart. 
Its scene is in one of those Georgian villages 
that Mr. Harben knows so well and depicts 
with so much charm of homely realism. In 
connection with a thrilling plot, involving 
the clash of violently opposing natures, he 
develops a sympathetic drama of the soul. 
A remarkable story. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


May Iverson 
Tackles Life 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


AUTHOR OF “MAY IVERSON—HER BOOK 
““MANY KINGDOMS,” ETC. 


” 


The sparkling humor of these tales of 
school life prove irresistible. There are 
amusing adventures and never-ending fun 
in the story of the young lady and her gay- 
hearted companions whose school-days are 
portrayed. In fact, every youthful charac- 
ter in the story is brimming over with th« 
joy of living, and the author has been 
eminently successful in her effort to impart 
to the reader this same spirit of light- 
hearted mirth. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Woman Of It 


By MARK LEE LUTHER 


Here is a genuinely clever story which 
has for a background the social life of 
Washington—not the brilliant panorama of 
official functions, but the real every-day 
social life of the capital with its fussy 
formalities and glaring incongruities. 

Crisp readable dialogue helps to tell 2 
story that takes strong hold on the sym- 
pathies and is really typical.of American 
life. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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What 
“The Revolt” 


Means 


Eprtors or THe Bazar: October 4, 1912. 


When I received The Bazar to-day and read the 
monthly letter I wanted to jump right up and down 
for joy. a dignified matron, however, of 
twenty-five wi > years of married life to my 
credit, I contented myself with giving a _ 
account of what was.in store for us to my hi 
during the dinner-hour. You never can ae 
what it means to me to know that a magazine like 
The Bazar is taking up our cause. It surely is a 
great cause, and a few far-sighted ones have 
seen the movement for a long time. 

In the middle of my high-school course my 
people were forced to move to the country on 
account of my mother’s health. It seemed like a 
heaven-sent opportunity to begin to realize my 
ideals. During this time I met the man who is now 
my husband. We are on a farm of our own now. 

‘But if you think I am satisfied—if you think we 
are a me to our ideals—you are mistaken. 
And why? ‘Simply because we are working prac- 
tically alone. Few farmers have any Reals 
toward the betterment of farm life. Most of 
them plan to “stick it out” a few years longer and 
move to town. 

Tah s Bew Oe se Gnd So we Tho Bows tole 
up our cause. There is such an unity for 
bright farm boys and girls if they could be educat- 
cd toward the farm instead of away — it. Please 
tell me, if you can, why it is not a wonderful 
‘hing to raise a beautiful crop of grain? Why is it 

not an honor to raise even a chicken that is an 
‘provement == others? gs year I have 
been care of a berry garden. I watched every 
little stalk and leaf and not a weed dared 





Ask The Bazar 


The Idea of Service, which is The 
Bazar’s creed, is splendidly shown 
in “ The Gospel of the New House- 
keeping” on page 543 of this num- 
ber. Here is genuine helpfulness 
—the best expert counsel, an author- 
ity like Helen Louise Johnson, ready 
to answer all your questions. Other 
trained experts are ready, too, such 
as Marianna Wheeler, former super- 
intendent of the Babies’ Hospital, 
whose advice is yours for the asking. 
Your letters will be welcomed in every 
department — Home Dressmaking; 
Kitchen and Meals; Marketing; How 
to Make Pin-Money; Health and 
Beauty; Good Form and Social Per- 
plexities; Furnishingand Decoration; 
Home Study and Club Topics; Church 
Fairs and Entertainments; Needle- 
work and Embroidery; Household 
Economy; Arts and Crafts at Home 
—the little note in each department 
gives the address which will insure 
prompt attention to all your letters. 








The Christmas 
Feastof Stortes 


Not to say Merry Christmas to You, 
the folks you know! Probably you 
don’t know how that feels, but the 
poorchap in Zona Gale’s story,“Get- 
ting Acquainted,” does, and you'll 

a lump of sympathy in your 
re too. A love story witha little 
smiling mystery is “ Florida Lee” 
by Alice Brown. And still another 
story of good cheer is “Sorrows 


Pass” by Mary Wilkins Freeman. 
A New Idea about Sen- 
sible. Christmas Giving, by 


Margaret Deland 


is just the big word we've 
all been waiting for. 
Other good things in the Next Bazar 
are “ The Prayer of the Women” 
and “ Her Love Letter” with deco- 
rative pictures, and the Old English 
Carol, * We Three Kings of Orient 
Are,” in a picturesque new 








show its head. People coming along the 
road spoke of the wonderful growth made 


form. Pages for younger 
readers, and pages in colorfor 





by the plants for one year. 

Ihaven’t the big white farm-house of 
‘ny dreams and my works notas I planned 

-but we are for and gaining 
that ideal. And meanwhile we are living 
a wholesome, happy, oo care-free 
life. We endeavor to k ceep up with the 
Limes in dress as well as in current events. 
Our table is always set nicely. 


me Sag 


My dream is to see the time when agri- 


a 2 for Subscribers 


5 1s cents. Yearly subscriptions, 
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$1.07 in other countries. 
scription is postal money order. Rural 
York City. Same Sayan to leer & Brothers, New 
pn gogem Np —— ease give the address to which The Bazar is now be- 
ing sent, as eae please gi 


both old and young—and on 
top of all, literally, is the rich 
cover in full color. “ The 
Message of the Violets” by 
J. Knowles Hare. And—not 
asingle helpful article left out. 
They’re all there, too, in the 
Next Bazar—* The Gospel 





culture is taught in all the schools—when 


of the New Housekeeping ” 





as fine to raise beauti- 
ful flowers as.to embroider them. 
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and “The Revoltof the Farm- 
er’s Wife” and all the others. 
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“[ hope he will marry some nice girl” 


AINTED FOR HARPER’S BAZAR 
BY C. CLYDE SQUIRES 
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The Family Letter this month, properly enough, contains several other letters, all 
JSrom members of The Bazar Family. They touch on matters of importance and 
interest to all of us—which, also, you will wish to talk over with your friends. 





; T MUST BE that we have inherited the idea 
I that the Farmer’s Wife does more work than 
any other member of the community—that she 
is an incredibly efficient and scandalously down- 
trodden person, and that in spite of her handicaps 
she is morally and mentally the backbone of 
the Nation. 
-——! The Farmer’s Wife is bigger than most of us 
thought she was, even in that rose-glow of sentimentality. 
She is in revolt, and she says in effect: “‘ You regard me as a 
self-sacrificing drudge, feeding the nation. No, I do not 
care for your sentiment. Shall a woman’s industry be 
measured by the time she keeps at it, or by what she a-com- 
plishes? Isn’t it more important to do things without 
obstacles than to do them in spite of obstacles? Wiser to 
get rid of opposing walls than to spend a lifetime in climbing 
and reclimbing them? I have complained of drudgery and 
isolation. You in your turn complained because I ran away 
to the towns and cities.” 








STARTING THIS MONTH with “The War on Drudg- 

ery,” Mr. and Mrs. Bruére will continue ‘‘The Revolt 
of the Farmer’s Wife” in successive numbers of The Bazar. 
In the next number the revolt will be revealed in the second 
of “The Revolt” series, called “‘Waylaying Education.” 
The social and mental isolation—even stagnation—of the 
farm was a big obstacle to overcome, but The Bazar Family 
will here learn how some women have done it. 


._  }TORIES, and good ones, there always will be 
A in The Bazar, as beautifully and sympathet- 

ically illustrated as art and good printing tan 
achieve. It was on exactly this subject of 
entertaining reading matter that one of the most 
interesting letters received in September touched. 
The writer, a woman of keen intelligence, living 
in a Middle-West city, declared that the woman 
expects more than stories in her home’ magazine: 

“She wants certain definite things. These cover enough 
ground and a sufficient number of topics to take all the room 
in the magazine. She may forgive certain things which are 
merely entertaining, but she will not like it if they assume 
the part of greatest importance or take space or time she 
really desires for other things. 

“The belief that the whole world has to be amused, whether 
it is helped or not, is the fundamental mistake of the woman’s 
magazines at the present moment. There is need and place 
and want of a real magazine, one that will feed the woman, 
mind and body—and help. This should be the place and 
task and privilege of The Bazar. You have an unique 
opportunity at the present time.” 
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LOOKING INTO THE FUTURE is always an alluring 

game, whether it be our own future or that of the race. 
This is what Gertrude Atherton does in her article, ‘‘Wom- 
an Will Cease to Love,” is this number. There are mem- 
bers of The Bazar Family who will take sharp issue with 
Mrs. Atherton, and the editors will be glad to hear from 
them, as well as from readers who agree with her. This is 
the kind of article that had to be printed, one reason 
being that it differed so widely from accepted belief. Also, 
Mrs. Atherton sounds a new note that is heard above all 


Copyright, 1912, by Harper & Brothers. ill rights reserved. 


the writing that is being done about women. She is con- 

cerned not at all with woman's remarkable progress in the 

past, but is greatly interested in what course her future 

development will take. However, if we lose the romantic 

element, love, from our lives.what can take its place? Mrs. 
Atherton gives her answer. What is yours? 

Si : “LD READERS, who have liked The Bazar 

and the dignity and fineness in American life 

| for which it has always stood—these women 

who have been Bazar readers for years—are 

a the inspiration of the editors. It is more than a 

a | pleasure, therefore, to print the following letter 

/; | {rom one of them, the wife of a prominent Ohio 

————-_ lawyer: 





“When I read your editorials in the October 
number I confess that I was afraid The Bazar 
was at last to abandon its leadership and become 
like other women’s magazines. It was in this 
spirit that I read the number, for I had noticed 
changes which seemed to me unusual in The Bazar. 
But when I had finished I admitted to myself, as 
I do now, that the helpfulness of two such remark- 
able articles as ‘My Mother Didn’t Tell Me’ 
and ‘The Case of Ralph’ means much more 
than mere dignity. You have not lost, but rather 
gained, in my opinion, by printing these articles 
and the others like ‘The Athletic Girl and Mother- 
hood.’ MHarper’s Bazar will be even more wel- 
come to me than in the past, and I believe also 
that your sphere of usefulness will include many 
more homes like mine, where every printed word 
is carefully scrutinized. The ‘Prayers for Little 
Men and Women’ was especially welcome to 
my daughter and her small son.” 


ROM an older generation of The Bazar Family has 

just come a heart-warming letter, which, like the above, 
serves as an inspiration to the editors. No comment could 
enhance the genuine sentiment of this letter: 


“Will you pardon an old woman a few lines? 
Dear Julia Dorr’s account of ‘When I Was a 
School-Girl’ in the October issue of your esteemed 
periodical has recalled to me the days here in 
Plainfield when I was a girl, when The Bazar 
with its tracing patterns—I think they were made 
in Germany then and came over in the sailing 
packets of those days—came every month to the 
rectory which was my home for many years. I 
hope that you will publish more articles like Julia 
Dorr’s and Harriet Prescott Spofford’s ‘Blossoms 

~© for Christmas.’ I was glad to read them and I 

‘ am thankful for one magazine that is not given to 

‘running after false gods.’ The last issuance was 

the best I can remember having read, and my grand- 

son is to-day subscribing to The Bazar for his wife 

at my personal urging. It is my belief that she, 

a beautiful young girl, will profit by the true and 

well-rooted ideals for which I know The Bazar 
stands.” 
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oman Will Cease 


to Love 


By Gertrude Atherton 


MONG all the questions agitating a public 
either friendly or hostile to suffrage, that 
of woman’s future attitude to man seems 
to be paramount. It is assumed that by 

some mysterious readjustment of natural forces 
consequent upon the power to vote, and, no doubt, 
ultimately to legislate, the female instinct for 
young, inherent these many thousand years, will be 
destroyed, the home will pass into history, and a 
third sex—sterile, self-complete, unadorned, will 
rise from the ashes of bondage and annihilate the 
happiness of the world. 

Just why the acquisition of full legal and polit- 
ical rights should work this dire effect on the female 
organism, while man still retains quite a markeg 
supply of the original Adam, in spite of the fact 
that he has not only voted but bossed these many 
thousand years, no one rises to explain. The pro- 
found analyst, no doubt, will peint out that it is 
man’s manifest destiny to rule, and that he there- 
fore takes to it as a duck to water, losing nothing 
thereby. But even man has learned that as brains 
multiply the necessity for brute force diminishes. 
Moreover, that although the brains of the world 
are numbered by thousands and manual laborers by 
the million, the brains rule, as they always have 
done and ever must do! Logically, therefore, there 
is no sound reason that woman, at this high point 
of the world’s civilization, should not share the 
political prizes of life, or, to put it in a more sig- 
nificant way, why she should not be made use of. 
When man ceased to beat his wife with that casual 
frequency which the law once allowed, and because 
she was too ignorant to understand any other form 
of argument, he made his first concession to her 
tacit claim to equality, although his muscles were 
as large as of yore and hers as small. All laws 
and all systems of education, with a few very 
modern exceptions, have been the work of man; 
if woman is to-day taking full advantage of both, 
man has but the ancestors of which he is the com- 
posite to blame. To-day it is impossible for him 
to go on civilizing himself without carrying woman 
with him, and every step of the way. 


Her Development is Inevitable 

OREOVER, woman is the child of her father as 

well as of her mother, in many instances an 
absurd replica of him, and in these days she not 
only judges him, but has the benefit in the home 
intercourse of his points of view. Owing to sport— 
another phase of liberty allowed by man—she is 
rapidly developing a steel frame and hardy en- 
durance; possibly in less than a generation from 
now she will be able to take part in a sleepless 
political Presidential campaign with the best of 
her male opponents—if there are any left. 

The most cursory view of the past will convince 
the bluntest mind that the development of woman 
up to this time has been as inevitable as the growth 
of a child in favorable conditions. Were all the 
civilizations of @arth to be destroyed either by 
universal war or a universal cataclysm, the survi- 
vors of both sexes would have to begin. all over 
again; woman for centuries would bear many chil- 
dren for toil and war, confine herself to the mani- 
fold duties of the primitive household, far too busy 
to think or to develop her mind, and, therefore, 
contented enough; but the ultimate result would be 
precisely what it is to-day. Man is never even 
measurably content until he has pitted himself 
against Nature and got the better of her in every 
thing but love and death, until he has harnessed 
her destructive forces or anticipated them with his 
cunning, forced her to yield him her stores of 
wealth, created a civilization which in turn gives 
him pleasure, profit, and power. It is possible that 
the pasha in him would keep woman entirely for 
recreation and use, but his civilization is in the 
nature of a benevolent Frankenstein’s monster; in 
other words, too much for him; his running mate 
develops into his proudest product; end it now be- 
hooves him to cultivate that adaptability of mind, 
hitherto one of woman’s signal achievements, and 
make the best of it. Some do, and, like the polit- 
ical philosopher who, when his party candidate is 
defeated in a Presidential campaign, readjusts him- 


self to the winner, and is rewarded by preferment, 
so will the wise man take thought on the future 
and grin amiably at the inevitable. In many of 


the world’s states the women outnumber the men. 
Fancy the fate of Mr. Asquith—if he survives! 


Will Woman’s Nature be Altered? 
Nga hela woman’s nature be wholly altered in this 
struggle for legitimate rights, it would be the 
fault of man alone, for she is not consistently mili- 
tant by instinct. Man himself has never engaged 
in any prolonged struggle for human rights with- 
out seeing his own nature, not alter, for we ac- 
quire nothing permanent from without, but de- 
velop all sorts of latent and unsuspected traits and 
forces; traits and forces which might otherwise 
have gone atrophied into the grave. If man had 
been as wise as he likes to think he is, he would 
have given woman full political rights on the day 
when his civilization forced her to go out and earn 
her bread, or else taxed himself to support every 
unattached and impoverished female. Then, not 
only would woman have had no incentive to talk 
herself into a state of permanent grievance, as well 
as to develop her latent masculinity, but he would 
have stood his own pretensions upon a foundation 
difficult to undermine. 

Well, he did nothing of the sort. The world is 
crowded with self-supporting women, many of them 
doing as well or better than men, working for less 
pay, and feeding the fires of wealth. We all know 
that the struggle for bread-and-butter is a fine 
incentive to discontent; and when the brain is al- 
ready developed enough to add cake as well, the 
power of thought under stress increases at an ab- 
normal ratio. The sense of injustice is a weevil in 
the brain and never halts in its course until it 
emerges on the right side. Otherwise, there would 
have been no progress since Adam—and no trade- 
unions. 

There is no question that this sense of injustice 
in the clever, alert female brain, and the long fight 
that has resulted, has developed the sex in a fashion 
that will alter its relation toward not only life 
but man. Even those who do not care a fig for the 
vote, live in the atmosphere—now almost universal 
—of revelation and unrest. They read the newspa- 
pers, magazines, those novels entitled to rank as 
current history; they hear the questions of the day 
discussed at all sorts of gatherings; and this goes 
on month after month, year after year. They can 
no more escape this new element that has invaded 
their atmosphere than their children or little sis- 
ters can escape imbibing some sort of an educa- 
tion at school. Sheltered women read the innumer- 
able articles and stories on the white-slave traffic, 
permitted by men, are horrified, and conclude that 
the time has come for them to do something, either 
by personal effort or the ballot, to enable poor 
girls to live decently if they want to—not epidem- 
ically the case by any means. They read a socio- 
logical novel or a serious work, and realize the 
crime of rearing a girl in their own or approximate 
walk of life with no training to meet the possible 
reverses of fortune, to say nothing of giving her the 
feeble mental training which permits her to marry 
the first man that woos her romantically; or, if 
the reader is a thinking woman, she realizes that 
one of the most glaring deficiencies in modern so- 
ciety is the lack of opportunities for suddenly 
impoverished women tq-support themselves in their 
own class, instead of dropping, as the heroine of a 
recent novel did—a Woman without the slight- 
est desire to do wrong—down to the ignominy of 
the cheap restaurant, finally to become a prey upon 
man—a fine retribution for man, all the same, Our 
sheltered lady also reads of the horrors of child 
labor, of the thousands of unemployed in the United 
States, while cheap labor comes in with every 
seven from Europe to feed the factories of the 

st. 

If she has brains enough, she is not long 
detecting that the women and children sacrificed 
in these factories are not the victims of the em- 
ployer alone, but of their own husbands and fathers, 
who send a disproportionate fraction of their wages 
to Europe; they intend to return when they have 








After the painting by Chantron 
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wrung the new country dry—and they can easily 
find other wives and children. 

This abundance of information and its inevitable 
deductions soon destroys the halo which man ad- 
justed and woman tied under his chin. He alone 
is responsible for these abominable conditions, and 
the consequent birth in the female mind of the idea 
that she could and would do better is simultaneous 
with the death of her life-long assumption that 
man was born to rule. She is generally pretty well 
disillusioned by the time she is reading serious lit- 
erature, in any case. 


Know First—Marry After 
L; requires no gift of prophecy to see that the 
time is at hand when woman will not wait for 
the disillusions, but will weigh man before she falls 
in love with him, even though the instinct for chil- 
dren be the most powerful of her natural posses- 
sions. The more so, in fact, for obvious reasons. 
It is always difficult to get ahead of Nature, and, 
no doubt, a certain order of woman will continue to 
marry recklessly for some time to come, but 
whether she will remain with a man who forces 
her to despise him even as long as she does now is 
quite another matter. Families, in the interest of 
the race, whatever parents think are their motives, 
are growing smaller. The most natural of women, 
after her small brood is old enough to spend the 
greater part of the day away from home, begins to 
sigh for some other interest in life. Even if her 
income is moderate, modern inventions have cut 
down household work to a minimum. She has many 
hours on her hands, and unless she is sufficiently 
intellectual to fill them with study she soon dis- 
covers that her man does not. The world is full 
of women who have gone through their little pre- 
liminary romance and the first absorbing years of 
maternity, and are filled with a dumb longing for 
something they are not clever enough to formulate 
or energetic enough to realize, and which eventually 
leads to half the misery of the world. The sharp 
eyes of girls detect this, and the keen, educated 
brain behind thinks, and ponders, and wonders if 
there is not far more to be got out of life in single 
harness. 


Suffrage Not the Cause 
 dpmapsetg ed love, indeed, may be said to be on 
its last legs. The fight for the vote has nothing 
to do with it, being aa it is but.a symptom of the 
general development of the female mind toward in- 
dependence. To-day, sport is one of the factors. 
In this country and in England, at least, girls, 
wherever conditions permit, are the outdoor com- 
panions of men. When they sit in corners with an 
admirer, or on hotel verandas, it is safe to assume 
that they are talking golf, aviation, or discussing 
the latest bulletins from the Olympic Games. The 
old-time flirt is so rare that when one occasionally 
emerges from the outdoor ranks and reverts to old- 
time methods, with a train of admirers, she in- 
stantly becomes famous—and marries far earlier 
than her sisters; for coquetry has disappeared with 
the staple vocabulary and conversational limitations 
of the flirt. The faces and arms of girls are as 
(Continued on page 571) 
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The Revolt of the Farmer’s Wife! 














A New Era of 
Happiness for 
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The War on Drudgery 
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She watches the two-year-olds— 








RS. BATTELL was down on her knees scrub- 

bing the floor. She was forced to this quad- 

rupedal activity, not by lack of money, but 

because farther Kansas, where she lived, was 
as servantless as mid-ocean. She had the choice between 
scrubbing it herself and leaving it unscrubbed, and even 
though one may entertain guests from New York, it is 
not permissible that the floor should remain dirty. When 
her husband came in with the mail from the box by 
the road, however, she got up from her knees and began 
tearing wrappers from papers and magazines. 

“ That,” she said, touching the scrub-brush with her toe, 
will wait for me—the world won't!” 

For Mrs. Battell, farmer’s wife, marooned miles from 
a neighbor, had met the great outside world. She had 
been introduced to society, so to speak; she had “ come 
out.” 

The world, to Mrs. Battell, meant a wonderful kaleido- 
scope of interests. It was made up of the society col- 
umn, and reproductions from the last Paris salon; of 
Mr. Burbank’s latest discovery in mammoth berries, and 
tailored skirts that magically transformed one into a 
hipless wonder; of the best-seller and the man who wrote 
it; of the Golden Gate and Michigan Avenue and Broad- 
way. Mrs. Battell saw this world plainly, a thing of 
splendid buildings and bright lights and radiant crowds 
of neighborly people; always it was hurrying away from 
her faster and faster; and she didn’t see any way in 
which she, a farm-woman, could lay hands on it. _ 

“T can’t stand it much longer,” she cried. “ And, thank 
goodness, I won’t have to! Frank has an offer for the 
farm. The children won’t have to grow up like wild 
Indians.” 


Running Away Didn’t Help 
ME: BATTELL is merely one of hundreds of thou- 
sands of farmers’ wives who for a generation and 
a half have seen the world of their desires, like a big, 
swift-footed ereature, headed the other way, and have 
dragged their husbands and children to the town in pur- 
suit of it. Sometimes they have found what they wanted 
in the city; often they have been trampled under by 
problems harder to master than those they had left be- 
hind. But whether they win or lose, the farm-women 
who run away from the farms are merely transforming 
their individual problems into a national menace. 

At the Wyoming County Fair, last week, we met Mr. 
William Dexter, statistician of the Federal Bureau of 
Plant Industry, who was there to judge the cattle. 

“There’s just one perfect place in the world to 
live,” he said, enthusiastically, “and that’s in some 
such valley as this. And we’ve got to come back to 
it. We havent any choice. For—think of these 
figures; they are easy to remember—while the pop- 
ulation of the country has increased twenty-one per 
cent. in the last generation, the production of food- 
stuffs has increased only ten per cent. Is there any 
wonder that prices have shot up? In spite of all 
that has been done in the way of improved agri- 
culture, we’re eleven per cent. behind!” 

The flags were fluttering over the fair booths, the 
barker was giving a tent-door exhibition of the 
“diving Venuses,” the two-year-olds were rounding 
toward the gong well bunched, a great Jersey bull 
was protesting at the double indignity of a halter 
and a nose-ring—and the grounds seemed spilling 
over with farmers and their wives and children. 

“ But there ought to be a good third more,” an 
old resident told us. “Them that’s here is pretty 
much town folks back home for the fair.” 

And a little English woman said it shocked her to 
see so much land lying idle. “Now, in Lincolnshire,” 
she began. 

We met a school principal who was born and bred in 
the district. ‘The families in these parts used to con- 
sider it a matter of honor to send one of their sons 
to college—a sacrifice to the Lord; now they send all of 
their children, sons and daughters alike, and hardly any 





of them come back to live on the farms. I can’t think 
of half a dozen in the whole valley. The trouble is the 
gitls don’t want to live on the farms. Not one of you,” 
he said, turning with a challenge to the group around 
us—“ not one has married a farmer!” 

“We didn’t have to!” a young matron laughed, mildly 
echoing the sentiment of a keen-witted farm-woman we 
know in the Ozark Mountains. 

“I wouldn’t marry a farmer,” this Ozark woman pro- 
tests, “no, not if he was the last man on the face of 
the earth, and all hope of the perpetuation of the race 
hung thereon.” 

Now, if the wives the farmers already have will not 
stay on the farms, and the young women will not marry 
farmers, how shall the ten-per-cent. increase in food- 
stuffs overtake the twenty-one-per-cent. increase in pop- 
ulation? Shall the nation go hungry because the farm- 
ers’ wives don’t like their jobs? For, after all, a man 
will not live on the farm without a wife. As the vil- 
lage gossip hath it: 

“Tom Loomis ’s got to give up his farm. Why? Oh, 
hadn’t you heard? His wife’s dead!” 

It’s making a revolution in values to have the farm- 
woman perched like a bird on a bough, ready to sail 
into the blue if her convenience isn’t studied. But it 
isn’t by running away that the country woman can solve 
her problems, any more than she can clean the room 
by ptishing the dirt into the corner. It’s the women 
who stay on the farms and make them fit places to live 
that really count in the building of the nation. 


Beginning of the New Era 

E know a black-eyed young farmer’s wife in Vir- 

ginia, the happy mother of two, and a power in 
the village, who turtied her revolt into a reconstruction 
period by descending from her bough and putting her 
foot down in time. In the days before her marriage, she 
was a trained nurse, and when young John Penfield came 
courting she declared that she had no objections to him, 
quite the contrary, but that she would not live in a 
house without a bath-tub. 

“But there isn’t any way to make one,” said young 
John. “You know there isn’t even a pump in the 
house.” 

“Indeed I do,” she said, blandly. 

John Penfield’s dilemma got out in the village. There 
was joking over it in the post-office. We heard about 
it eight hundred miles away. 

But at last young John took money out of the bank 
and sent to Richmond for pipes and a gasolene engine. 
So the bath-tub and the bride came home. 

The new Mrs. Penfield’s revolt didn’t stop at the bath- 
tub. She found the chicken-houses and the barn-yard 
and the pigsty close to the kitchen door for con- 
venience in gathering the eggs, no doubt, and in dis- 











The power pump has changed this 





posing of the kitchen refuse. In the kitchen there was 
neither sink nor stationary wash-tubs; no way of heating 
water but a rusty water-back; and the pantry where 
the dishes and spices and pots and pans were kept was 
across a passageway in a damp, dingy lean-to. 

“T sat down and thought it all out,” she told us; 
“and then one day when John had gone to town I went 
out and shooed the chickens off their nests, and drove 
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the pigs into the clover-field, where they were quite 
happy, and set fire to that ancestral chicken-house and 
that unspeakable fly-breeding pigpen, and, while the 
pungent smoke filled the air, I set the men to cleaning 
up and removing the last vestige of that ‘ labor-saving’ 
barn-yard. They looked as if they suspected something 
wrong with me; and when John got back he didn’t seem 
quite certain. Hadn’t the barn-yard stood there for three 
whole generations?” 

And while she talked there rose from the cellar the 
snap and chug of the engine that not only supplied the 
bath-tub, but kept a steady pressure of hot and cold 
water circulating from the new range to the taps above 
the white enameled sink. 

“The men of this household have watered their cattle 
with wind power for eighteen years,” she commented; 
“this is the first time there has been running water in 
the kitchen.” 

The power engine—usually gasolene—is the heavy ar- 
tillery of the farmers’ wives’ war on drudgery. 

First and foremost, it means running water, which 
is in itself the greatest drudgery-destroying device there 
is—how great no one who has never lived in the coun- 
try without it can begin to understand. The lack of it 
means water carried up-stairs and then down again, 
water brought in for the dishes and thrown out after 
the dishes are done, and nothing but cold water for 
dishes or washstand after the kettle and water-back have 
been drained. 

A waterless house is hardly more than a tent that has 
lost the use of its legs. 

And then the power engine is driving the old-fash 
ioned wash-day into a corner—that Moloch of the house- 
hold! 


Banishing “Blue Monday” 

ASH MONDAY in the country is like nothing else 

in the living world anywhere. It scorns to con- 
sider the twenty-four-hour limit that sets bounds to the 
other days of the week. It begins before the darkness 
of the first day and ends when it gets ready. And it 
is far from obsolete; it flourishes and waxeth fat where- 
ever the water system is still the human hand applied 
to the back-yard pump. 

The accepted practice is to put the clothes to soak 
on Sunday night in the kitchen. Next morning, the 
farmer’s wife and her daughters and the help—when there 
is any—leap ftom bed before daybreak, and—so changed 
from the placid Sabbath people of the countryside pro 

cession that filled the roads with buckboard and 
surrey and platform wagon and buggy and demo 
erat and phaeton from half-past nine to eleven, and 
again from half-past twelve to two—begin such a 
rubbing on boards and stirring with sticks, such a 
boiling and bluing and starching, such a rinsing and 
carrying-out in baskets and hanging on lines and 
taking in again, and ironing and folding and sort- 
ing and putting-away in drawers as never was! The 
better part of two days it takes—often three— 
during which the farmer, like the furtive cat, enters 
the house only on sufferance. 

Tf the farmer’s wife had real gumption, she 
wouldn’t let him enter it at all until he had given 
her running water and power-driven laundry 
machinery. 

Once the geared washing-machine and its tiin 
brother, the mangle, enter the house, Wash Day— 
that prehistoric monster—becomes as meek as a 
lamb. 

Why, you can even ask for hot biscuits Monday 
night and get them! Laundry machinery is to the 
farmer’s wife what the self-binder and the thresher are 
to her husband, with the important difference that it 
saves her time and muscle and the spine of her back 
fifty-two weeks in the year instead of a few days at 
harvesting season. What, then, shall be said of the 
farmer who buys for himself the self-stacking, self-sack- 

(Continued on page 550) ' 
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The Home Coming 


By Ella 


ARGARET DEMMING looked around 
the familiar, shabby little parlor which 
she had left so willingly almost a year 
before, when a benevolent “ providence ” 
had lifted her from a dreary teacher’s desk in the 
small home town into the larger life of a big East- 
ern city. It seemed so queer to be back again, back 
for a whole week among the old people, the old 
things and old memories that she had almost forgot- 
ten in the excitement and interest of the new life. 

“ Everything looks just the same,” she said, with 
a sigh that might have been either disappointment 
or satisfaction. “I could almost believe I’d never 
been away at all.” 

Her mother, with fingers that trembled a little 
at the unaccustomed happiness, took Margaret’s 
veil and scarf and hung them on a chair. 

“Maybe you’d better go up-stairs and lay your 
things off,” she said. “ You’ll want to wash up 
a bit after the journey. I’ve made the back room 
ready, and you'll find some clean towels laid out.” 

“Yes, I'll zo up,” said Margaret. “ But where’s 
father? And isn’t Ted home yet?” 

“They'll be in after a while,” her mother an- 
swered. “You know Ted doesn’t leave the shop 
till six; and he’s had to work overtime lately; one 
of the men was sick.” 

Margaret glanced again at the tall, thin woman 
at her side. The year seemed to have wrought lit- 
tle change. Her face was a trifle thinner, perhaps, 
a trifle paler, with a few more lines, but there 
was the same quick, nervous energy when she 
moved and spoke, the same tired patience 
in repose. It was the face of a woman of 
whom life had exacted much and given 
little in return. 

“You look so nice in your new things,” 
Mrs. Demming said, admiringly. “I wish 
now I’d taken time to change; but there 
didn’t seem to be a chance, somehow.” 

“Never mind,” said Margaret. “It 
doesn’t matter. And, besides, everything 
looks so homey. It’s all just the way it 
used to be,” she repeated. 


HERE was a moment’s silence. “ We 

had the hall-stand mended,” said Mrs. 
Demming, “ and there’s a new carpet in the 
hall. But otherwise I guess it’s pretty much 
the same.” Then, “I’ve got to look at the 
oven,” she added. “Do you mind going 
up-stairs alone ?” 

“Why. of course not,” said Margaret, and 
her mother hurried back to the kitchen. 
How young and fresh and capable her little 
Maggie looked; how good it was to have her 
home again! 

Margaret gathered up _ her 
things and looked once more 
around the room—at the ebony 
piano, the worn chairs, the old- iff); 
fashioned mirror, the bunch of 
everlasting flowers on the corner 
table. She missed something, 
though, from the man- 
telpiece. What was it? 
And there was a patch 
of paper on the oppo- 
site wall that had not 
faded like the rest, evi- 
dently where a picture 
had hung. 

How she had hated that paper! 


The landlord, 
in a perverse fit of generosity, had put it on dur- 
ing her vacation two years ago, and on her return 
she had found festoons of pink and purple roses 
staring at her all around the room. 

“ What on earth possessed you to let them do it?” 


she had asked her mother in dismay. “We can’t 
possibly live with that pattern. It kills everything 
in the house.” 

Mrs. Demming had excused herself, nervously. 
“Tt needed doing so badly,” she had said, “and 
I thought you’d like to come home and find it all 
nice and fresh. It will tone down, you know.” 


M. Ware 


Margaret had answered-nothing. What was the 
use? No one would understand her artistic agony. 
She remembered how ashamed she had felt the next 
day when a kindly visitor remarked how cheerful 
the colors looked. “ Fortunately I’m not respon- 
sible for the choice,” Margaret had replied, coldly. 


Tsar was merely one instance among many. 

What battles she had fought in the name of 
“taste” and “art”! How many times she had 
tried to bring order out of chaos, to enforce her 
own ideals, to banish exasperating family relics to 
the oblivion they deserved, and put in their place 
things which embodied her ideas of beauty and 
harmony. But no one seemed to realize what such 
things meant to her. “ You’re always finding fault 
with something, Maggie,” her brother would 
remark, 

“T wish you wouldn’t call me Maggie,” she 
would say. “It’s so common.” She had tried to 
make it “ Marguerite.” There was a flavor of 
medieval romance about the word; it reminded her 
of a pale Tennyson poem or a ballad of William 
Morris. But her mother said she could never re- 
member how to spell it; she always got the “u” 
in the wrong place. So this touch of pre-Raphael- 
itism was never attained. 

But why bother about that now? After all, it 
really didn’t matter. And she went up-stairs into 
the little back bedroom, with its clean white linen 
and freshly laundered curtains—the room where 
she used to sleep. She hung up her wraps, washed 


































In pushing back the 
drawer something 
caught her eye 


off the dust of the journey, gave her hair a few 
needed touches, and then made a tour of inspection 
through the rooms. She paused in the doorway 
of her mother’s bedroom. Just the same—only 
the rug a little more worn and the paper a trifle 
more faded. 

“Ah, they’ve mended the knob at last,” she 
thought as her eyes fell on the lower bureau 
drawer. She stooped and pulled it out mechanical- 
ly. Yes, the broken. knob had been taken off and 


a new one put on. It didn’t quite match, but never 
mind; at least one could pull the drawer out 
straight. 








A Story of the 
Big City 
and the 

Old Home Town 


—a story 

to bring a 
choky lump 
to the throat 


She was pushing it back again when something 
caught her eye—a bit of china, white with a brown 
spot. She took it out. How funny! It was the 
little old china dog that used to sit on the corner 
of the parlor mantelpiece, the dog with the broken 
ear and the patient, perpetual grin. How often 
she had tried to persuade them to throw him away! 
He was so ugly, so useless, so absurd. He wasn’t 
heavy enough for a paper-weight, he didn’t even 
hold matches; there was absolutely no excuse for 
his existence. 

“But it would be so unfeeling,” her mother had 
often said. “Your dear Aunt Emily gave him 
to me just a week before she died. She said he 
always used to cheer her up.” 


AXD so they had to let him stay. But now— 
what was he doing in the bottom bureau 
drawer? And what was that piece of silk he had 
been wrapped in? She drew it out; ah, yes, it was 
another of her artistic nightmares, a yellow hand- 
painted scarf, the one that used to-hang over the 
corner of the mantelpiece, to Margaret’s resigned 
disgust. It had been a wedding present of her 
mother’s, made by an old school friend, and in its 
day had been considered “quite a work of art.” 
And in the drawer, beneath it, was a faded frame 
of plush and gilt, with a portrait of “dear Aunt 
Emily” dressed in the forbidding garb of forty 
years ago—respectability personified. Margaret 
understood now that odd patch of brightness on 
the parlor wall. Of course, why had she not remem- 
bered sooner? That was where Aunt Emily used 
to hang. But why—what were they all doing here? 
Then suddenly the meaning of it dawned upon 
her. This was part of her mother’s welcome; this 
was her way of sparing Margaret’s feelings, of 
making home a little nearer what she had always 
longed for by putting out of sight the things she 
had disliked. 

A lump rose in Margaret’s throat and the out- 
lines of the china dog grew blurred. A wave of 
tenderness and gratitude swept over her, 
and for a moment she struggled to choke 
back the tears. There 
was something so 
touching, so mutely 
pathetic in this belat- 
ed acquiescence in 
her wishes, this silent 
self-effacement of 


middle age before 
the ideals of a 
younger generation. 


By this one simple 
action of atonement 
all the past offenses 
against her love of 
beauty, all the 
wounds to her artistic feelings, were somehow 
healed. 


FoR it had always been her feelings—Margaret’s 

feelings—that had counted. In fact, until 
this moment it had hardly occurred to her, except 
in the vaguest way, to consider the matter from 
any other point of view. She had talked of in- 
dividualism, of the sacredness of self-expression, 
of the stunting influence of old traditions, old 
prejudices, old beliefs. But -it had been her own 
individuality, her own need of expression that 
had centered all her thoughts. Of the others— 
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well, she had simply not thought about it from would reward her mother’s sacrifice by one of she to assume her mother was incapable of read- 

































their standpoint; that was all. her own. 

She looked down at the old china dog with his 
brown patch and his broken ear, at the painted 
flowers on the yellow scarf, and the portrait of 
Aunt Emily staring out of its. plush-and-gilt 
frame. Would she have done this? Had she ever 
hidden her own likes and dislikes in deference 
to another’s opinion? She might have abdicated 
for a moment, unwillingly, ungraciously, but she 
could recall no instance when she had done so 
with voluntary self-denial. What if her sense of 
values had been distorted? What if she had laid 
too much stress on the outward symbol, too little 
on the meaning behind it? What if simple kind- 
ness were bigger than art? 

Besides, thirty years from now perhaps her 
modernism would have become old-fashioned. Her 
children, in turn, might try to convert her to 
fresh doctrines of life 
and art, smile indul- 


UT as she lifted the scarf out of the drawer, 

Margaret paused. After all, she reflected, 
the impulse was not really a generous one. It 
was only superficial—another of her “ poses.” 
(She was beginning to see through herself by 
the light of a new self-criticism.) Even if she 
did put the things back, she would be givirg up 
nothing, really, for she was only going to re- 
main a week, She would never tolerate them if 
her stay were to be permanent. And, besides— 
her probing thoughts went deeper—would such 
an action be quite fair to her mother? It would 
be condescension, a gift spoiled by the giver’s 
sense of superiority, the sort of concession which 
the other would resent. Instead of healing, it 
would widen the breach between their sympathies. 


justing her viewpoint? Age has as much right to 


self-development as youth; why not accept the 
sign of it frankly and with gladness, as a sweet 
and normal thing? And since the outgrown 
symbols had been put away, let them find to- 
gether new and better ones to take the old places. 
Yes, that was the solution—that was the right and 
beautiful way. 

As Margaret rose to her feet the door opened 
and her mother came into the room, her thin face 
flushed from the heat of the oven, her blue-check 
apron dusty with flour. She started to say some- 
thing—then stopped and looked down at the open 
drawer. Her hot cheeks flushed deeper and a 
troubled look came into her eyes. 

“Why, Margaret! How did you find them?” 
she exclaimed with a note of dismay in her voice. 
“T put them away. ... I remembered you never 

liked to -see them 
around. I wanted you 





gently upon her 
“queer” notions, 


should have things the 
way you liked when 





speak slightingly of 
things she had held in 
reverence, things that 
had been part and 
parcel of her own life. 
And she would try to 
readjust her vision, to 
give up the old faded 
treasures that once 
meant so much, and 
keep pace with the 
intellectual procession 
of another day. But 
it would be like tearing 
out a part of herself, 
being traitor to her 
own youth, and she 
would still cling secret- 
ly to the old gods and 
the old altars, while 
striving outwardly to 
adapt herself to the 
new. And by and by, 
as the years crept past, 
her children’s children 
would grow up with 
still newer convictions, 
still more “ advanced ” 
ideals. And they in 
turn. . . . So would 
the wheel spin on. 

“Have you got 
everything you want, 
dear?” called her 
mother from below. 

Margaret started 
guiltily and closed the 
drawer. 

“Tt’s all right; Pll 
be down directly,” she 
answered. 

She rose slowly and 
stood there a minute 
or two, thinking. Just 
in that brief space 
things had changed so. 
Her whole outlook 
seemed different. She 
seemed somehow to 
have got away from 
herself, outside the 
narrow hedge of her 
own “individualism,” 
off where she could see 





you came home. And 
now...” She _hesi- 
tated. In her eyes 
there was a_ strange 
embarrassment, a mix- 
ture of disappointment 
and surprise, as though 
ashamed by the dis- 
covery and failure of 
her simple ruse. But 
something in the girl’s 
face reached her— 
vaguely at first, then 
with a wave of sudden 
comprehension. 

“ Maggie!” There 
was a little break in 
her voice, like a half- 
sob, and a mist rose in 
her eves. 

Margaret tried to 
say something light 
and playful, to treat 
it all as a matter of 
course.. But somehow 
her voice  wouldn’t 
work, and she achieved 
only incoherence. For 
a moment they looked 
at each other silently, 
timidly almost, and 
with a little ery the 
elder woman stretched 
out her arms. For a 
second or two she held 
the young figure 
closely, with a world 
of tenderness; then, at 
a sudden recollection, 
released her with a 
quick movement of 
self - reproach. Mar- 
garet had always hated 
“ petted.” 
How could she have 
let herself forget! 

The two stood there. 
Then Margaret broke 
the silence. 

“T want to show you 
something I brought 
home,” she said. “ It’s 
only a very little pic- 
ture, but I think you'll 


so to be 








things — people — life 
—frorm an impersonal 
point of view. Before 
—ah, yes, she knew it 
now—they had been 
warped and confused, 
distorted by the col- 
ored glass of her im- 
agination—or, perhaps, 
lack of it; but now she 








She held the 
young figure closely 





love it. It’s a copy of 
a Whistler etching that 
I had framed specially 
for you. If you like it, 
we'll hang it up where 
Aunt Emily used to be. 
And can’t we find 
something beautiful for 
the mantelpiece—a lit- 
tle jar or a bowl to hold 











could see clearly, as 

though through a clean 

pane. Some invisible hand had washed a window 
in her soul. She had got “ perspective.” 


MABGARET stooped and opened. the bureau 
drawer again. She looked at the china dog, 
and the portrait in the plush-and-gilt frame, and 
the faded scarf. An impulse of generosity swelled 
in her heart. She would take them down-stairs 
and put them back in their old places! She 


Moreover—she realized slowly—dear as these old 
treasures might be, neither they nor the mem- 
ories they stood for could ever mean quite so 
much as a daughter’s love and happiness. To-day 
is always greater than yesterday, and to-morrow 
bigger than either. After all, what right had 


she to refuse this sacrifice? Would it not be far 
wiser to accept it as a voluntary step in the older 
woman’s intellectual progress? What right had 


some flowers ?”’ 

Mrs. Demming hesi- 
tated. “There’s that blue jar the old potter gave 
us years ago.” 

“Why, of course!” cried Margaret ,eagerly. 
“ That’s the very thing!” 

“Yes, we'll find it now,” repeated Mrs. Dem- 
ming, with an odd quaver of happiness in her voice. 
“And while we’re down there,” she added, “ you 
must see the strawberry jam I’ve put up for you 
to take back.” 
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The Young Girl Who 





A recent photograph 


of 

the Great 
Briinhilde 

and her daughter, 
Lotta, 

taken 

on 
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Madame 


plan, in seeking a teacher, to 
select one whose pupils’ work 
is well known. Yet, of course, 
there. are good teachers who 
have not happened to instruct 
great singers. People talk 
much of methods—the Ger- 
man, the French, the Italian 
method. I say there is but one 
method which is right. All 
others are wrong. There is 
only one correct way of pro- 








HE most necessary equipment for the 

vocal student, next to her voice, is a suffi- 

cient amount of money to carry her well 

through her training. This training 
should extend over a period of at least four years. 
I believe all the great artists have studied even 
longer than that. The lack of money means not 
only embarrassment and interrupted studies. It 
may mean having to ask for help, and it may add 
seriously to the dangers the girl meets in profes- 
sional life, especially if she is pretty. 

The theater—I use the word as we do in Ger- 
many, to include also the opera—is not a convent 
garden. A girl must learn to look out for herself, 
to protect herself in ways which she may not pre- 
viously have imagined. Now it is an unromantic 
fact that money will protect her against many 
things—money and some strength of character. 
If she has not the money she must depend upon 
favor as well as upon her talent—a dangerous con- 
dition. Even with money she must also be careful, 
for there are unscrupulous persons who will take 
it from her and make promises which are never 
fulfilled. 


The Question of the Agent 
HE must be careful of the agents, who will drive 
hard bargains with her, and take heavy per- 
centages of her earnings when it comes to the sign- 
ing of contracts. These agents, of course, do an 
international business. I know cases of German 
singers who were engaged here in America, through 
the offices of a German agent, for a salary that, 
on paper, seemed a very large increase of their 
German earnings. But when the agent was paid, 
and perhaps some indemnity: for release from the 
German opera company to which they belonged, the 
artists were but little better off financially at the 
end of the season here than they had been at home. 
All these matters must be carefully understood 
and investigated, and good and disinterested advice 
obtained at the beginning. Foreign singers come 
to America understanding little or nothing of the 
conditions here. American girls go abroad not 
realizing the differences between the Continental 
countries and America, and serious trouble may 
be the result in either case. Parents who allow 
their children the privilege of going to Europe to 
study should have a serious sense of their respon- 
sibility, and know what their daughters are likely 
to meet in the life and work abroad, 


Teachers and Methods 
O much for the practical side. Naturally I am 
often asked about the matter of teachers and 
methods, and this is practical, too. It is a good 


ducing tone and of using 
the voice. The teacher, of course, cannot 
obtain the same results with all pupils, but the 
method must be the same if the singing is to be 
beautiful. 


A GOOD teacher always takes into consideration 
the different qualities of her different pupils, 
and especially their individual faults. With some 
pupils the voice is almost correctly placed at the 
beginning. Again, a fine organ may need a great 
deal of work in order to place the tones correctly. 

Perhaps the girl has sung too much as a child, 
or she has had a bad teacher and has acquired wrong 
habits. With some the voice will be “back” and 
must be brought forward. With others the tone is 
already too forward; it is “ white,” and the teacher 
must work to “darken” it. Sometimes the tone is 
too nasal, and that must be cured; with another type 
of voice the pupil does not easily produce the nasal 
sounds, and they must be carefully taught. It is 
all a question of selecting the vowel sounds for 
practice that will- create the proper positions for 
producing the tone. 


Placing the Voice 
‘THE carrying quality of a tone is what makes 
it sound distinctly in the far part of the house, 
and above the brass of the orchestra. It is not the 
loudness of the tone, but the manner in which it 
is placed that makes it carry. Careful study must 
be given to the matter of speech in singing, that 
is, to the phrasing and the enunciation. It is a 
thing to which great attention is given in Ger- 
many. Certain words, for example, end so that the 
final syllable is easily lost, which tends to make 
them indistinct. In such a case one must some- 
times treat that ending almost as an extra syllable, 
to make it audible. 

Whatever the individual case the training of 
the voice is a work which cannot be hurried. Of 
course some students will go ahead faster than 
others. The pupil who can realize her own sen- 
sations, and feel how she places her tones and takes 
her breath, will learn much more easily how to 
do these things correctly. The breath should be 
drawn from the abdomen, but held in the chest to 
be used as needed. 

I have always maintained that it is 
better for a woman to have a woman 
teacher and for a man to have a man, 
because the manner of taking the 
breath differs somewhat in the sexes. 


I" has been said many times—but it 
must be repeated—that young stu- 
dents expect to arrive too quickly. 


Wants to Sing 


A frank and kindly 
Letter of Advice from 


Gadski 


Time must be taken for the actual physical 
work of building for the tones, so that the 
delicate tissues are not torn and strained. I person- 
ally do not believe in taking the exaggerated pre- 
cautions used by many singers, who avoid frequent 
use of the voice, or do not talk on the day of a 
performance. I am supposed not to be careful 
enough of my voice, yet I am in reality very eare- 
ful. It is true that I have a strong constitution, 
but I believe the time when care of the voice counts 
most is during the period of training. After that, 
if a voice is properly used, it will stand much wear 
and tear. 


Opera or Concert 

I HAVE been asked what quality in the voice or 
. talent should determine whether a student should 
become an opera or a concert singer. I should say, 
offhand, that it is a question of whether the student 
has dramatic talent or not. But that, again, does 
not quite cover the ground, for if a singer has not 
the dramatic feeling how shall she make a success 
of her songs? As to the financial returns, it is not 
often that an artist who has not already made a 
name in opera can make a success or money in 
concert singing. As for the life itself, although 
it may not seem as difficult as that of the opera 
singer, I find it much more so. The constant trav- 
eling which is necessary—for after all one cannot 
give many concerts in one place or in its neighbor- 
hood—is the most fatiguing thing in the world. 
And I speak from an experience of several years 
of concert-giving all over your country. 


A Word of Warning 
[7 is very important that American girls should 
not go to Europe to study for opera unless they 
have enough money to carry them comfortably 
through the necessary study period of several years. 
I find that some of the girls I have encouraged to 
enter upon their studies think Mme. Gadski will 
find a way to make it possible for them to remain 
after their money has given out. The American 
girls seem to me ready to work, as a rule, but there 
are also many who go abroad without looking very 
far ahead. They think they will study a little, and 
have a good time; beyond that the future is a little 
vague. 


HE girl who seriously desires to become an 
opera singer, and is willing to work, must con- 
sider among other things what her type of voice can 
hope to accomplish. At present the modern French 
and Italian operas and the Wagner operas are the 
most popular with the public. The coloratura 
singer has no longer the opportunity she once had. 
It is wise for the girl student to do a great deal 
of thinking beforehand, in order that disappoint- 
ment may not be the end of all her hopes. 
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Making Both Ends Meet 


Here is help for Overworked Wives and Perplexed Husbands 
—the New Practical Plan for Living Comfortably, for Keeping 
| Out of Debt, for Providing Amusements, and Saving Money 
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Of these the ready-mades are the most numerous, 
but the made-to-order are the most important. 
The home-mades have existed for centuries, al- 
though not always. Eve was not a home-made. She was 
a ready-made. Her first home in the Garden was without 
tradition, precedent, or a mother-in-law. In it Eve toiled 
not neither did she spin, and there is not the faintest 
tion that she ever offered anything but raw food to A ‘ 

We Fase gon a book in our childhood which we and our 
small friends literally read to pieces. Even now we cherish 
its remains. It was called Mince-Pie Island, and it gave 
the most delectable account of sailing over a champagne 
sea (we had no idea what cham ie was) to a beautiful 
island where the most luscious, juicy mince-pies, crammed 
with raisins, fell off the trees into one’s longing mouth. 
And that charming account of a paradise formed my sole 
idea of the Garden of Eden for many years: A place where 
no one worked in a kitchen, where no one toiled to cook, 
yet food of the choicest, most mouth-watering variety 
could be picked from trees on every side. 

Nevertheless history relates that Cain, the son of the 
ready-made Eve, took his wife from among the children 
of men, and we infer that she was a home-made house- 
keeper. The ready-made is a product of the last half- 
century, the outcome of the changed economic and in- 
dustrial conditions brought about by a great Civil War. 
Until within the last fifty years the home-mades have been 
the type known and seen on every hand; women who, 
being held closely in the circle about the home fireplace 
until they left to form a fireside group of their own, had 
learned housekeeping by the apprenticeship method. 


Some Cherished Traditions 
TS began by helping mother in the simplest tasks. 
They learned by doing, with their elders, the good or 
bad ways of the household of which they were a part. And 
just so long as both production and consumption were 
carried on in the house, just so long as the ho ing 
actually was and could be confined to the kitchen and its 
fireside industries, just so long this way of learning turned 
out notable, successful housekeepers whose deeds have 
formed some of the cherished traditions of this land. But 
the home-mades do belong to the past, and there was trouble 
brewing long before the twentieth century and rapid transit 
began. In her Treatise on Domestic Economy, a most 
wonderful little book, published by Harpers in 1849, Miss 
Catherine Beecher says: 


I 
HERE are three kinds of housekeepers, the home- 
made, the ready-made, and the made-to-order. 


The author of this work was led to attempt it by dis- 
covering, in her extensive travels, the di conte a 
of multitudes of x wives mothers, from the combined 
influence of poor health, poor domestics, and a defective domes- 
tic educati The iber of young women whose health 
is crushed ere the first few years of married life are past would 
seem incredible to one who has not investigated this subject. 
The writer became early convinced that this evil results mainly 
from the fact that gts, especially in the more wealth 
classes, are not trained or their profession. In early life 
they go through a course of school training—while their physical 
and domestic education is almost wholly neglected. Thus 
they enter upon their most sacred and arduous duties so in- 
experienced and uninformed, and with so little muscular and 
a strength, that one there 3 ye one oun in 
ten that women e present day will pass thro: 
the first years a married life without such prostration of rote 
and spirits as makes life a burden to ves, and, it is 
to be feared, such as seriously interrupts the confidence and 
happiness of married life. 





And this was written over sixty years ago, when our 
mothers and grandmothers were young women just enter- 
ing upon housekeeping for themselves. And 


The Three Kinds 


of Housekeepers 
and 


What jis the 
Trouble Now? 


stocking of an especial store, or overproduction of several 
mills. They may mean that fickle fashion has deceived the 
buyer, or that the season proved too cold or too hot. But 
cost is the measure of conscious effort and sacrifice which is 
made to gain possession of a thing; the labor necessary to 
acquire it. Price is paid from income, whether wages or 
interest. It is paid in what we have selected as our medium 
of ex , whether that be pa money or wampum. 
But cost is paid in backache and headache, in fatigue of 
body and of mind, in brainfag, in back and heart breaking 
labor of many, many kinds. 


The Ready-Made Housekeeper 


Base 8 Seen Se oy Seat we Dace by Sole. Like all 
such sayings, however, this can be misapplied until it 
is absurd. If it were literally true as a = to every- 
thing then we would set the to-be-builder of ridges at work 
building a bridge without any anxiety as to previous knowl- 

e geometry, logarithms, the tensile strength of 
metals, or a method by which to measure the strain applied 
toaspan. It is also true that the trial-and-success method 
is the one through which we learn nearly everything worth 
knowing. 

It is only another way of saying that we learn through 
experience. We do, but the point at issue is where we 
choose to take or get our experience. Franklin once said, 
“Experience is a dear school, but fools will learn in no 
other.” Many who are not fools, however, are forced to 
learn by experience because some one else has been foolish, 
or because they have had no opportunity for any other way 
of learning. Among these are the ones we have called 
ready-made housekeepers. 

Ready-made housekeepers are recruited from two classes 
of young women. First are those girls who have been 
forced into the outside working world in childhood or early 
youth, and who are apt to look upon matrimony with the 
possible home of their own as the only release from the 
shop or the store. The world is very full of these young 
women, and they are of all kinds. Some come from homes 
in which they have helped, and where they have learned 
many lessons of thrift and actual economy, of saving and 
proper expending, and they go to their own new homes with 
some small degree of knowledge as to the problems in- 
volved. Others have never shared; have lived in shiftless 
or no homes, in rooms, in boarding-houses, in hand-to-mouth 


wa: 
There is another class, those hundreds of rp at- 
tractive young women coming from the schools and colleges 
of our d. These, accordi to tradition, have been 
given a period of time and opportunity to “cultivate their 


The Gospel of the 
New Housekeeping 












HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON 


whose recent unanimous election to the chairmanship of the Home 
E ics C of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
was welcomed by women everywhere. She is called the Supreme 
Court of domestic economy. Her career began as one of the first 
graduate teachers of Mrs. Rorer’s school, from which she went to take | 
charge, at the Chicago World’s Fair, of the first electrical cooking ex- 





hibit. Years of teaching, lecturing and study followed—at Cleveland, 
Rochester, and at Teachers College, Columbia, after which she 
was instructor in Household Domestic Science in the University of 
Illinois; first teacher in the Industrial School of Brooklyn; head of Re- 
search Laboratory of Household Utensils; author of “The Truth About 
Enamel Ware’’; lecturer at the University of Celifornia; for seventeen 
years lecturer at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences; before 
clubs and pure-food organizations in the United States and es 








sional man, and an opening called them to a distant State. 
They were both used to what the world terms “living 
well”; and, as is natural, or inevitable, where one knows 
nothing but what she has observed, and seen, and been 
accustomed to, the house, in place and furnishing, and the 
meals and manner of living were copies of what they had 
left. This almost immediately led to debt. But the young 
man was a hard worker, popular with his fellows, ambitious 
and optimistic. He saw success ahead and felt he would 
make enough eventually to pay all demands. This had gone 
on and on. Things were becoming desperate. Children 
had come. Business had grown, but so had the demands, 
and with a good and growing income these young people 
were worse than poor, for they could see no hope, no escape, 
no lifting of the heavy load of debt. The debt had rolled 
up like a snowball until the interest on it took a good-sized 
slice out of the monthly income. They had reduced their 
living to the merest necessities, cut out all pleasures, all 
real recreation even to magazines, and yet they could not 
even catch up, to say nothing of getting ahead. What was 
to be done? 

This is but one of hundreds of cases, more or less simi- 
lar, differing in detail, but with the underlying reason al- 
most invariably ignorance of the economic ——— of the 
business of housekeeping. Do not mistake the word. Eco- 
nomics may be the basis of true economy, but we are not 
talking about economy, true or false, yet. We are merely 
making this statement. In nine-tenths of the cases of 
trouble which come to any social worker along any lines, 
the fundamental cause of trouble is found to be ignorance; 
not wrong desires, nor wilful extravagance, but the failure 
to know, or realize, or learn the things upon which success 
along any line depends. In this case the trouble had 
brought husband and wife closer together, in the place of 
separating them. 


Another Home That Needed Help 
| ag winter a woman of somewhat advanced years came 
to me and said: ‘‘Miss Johnson, yesterday you said 
that the keeping of household accounts a helped in 
making a plan of wise expenditure possible. hat would 
ou do in my case? My husband is a salaried man, and he 
is over sixty-five years of age. He is earning the same salary 
he did twenty-five years ago when we bought 





they have been held up to us over and over 
again as model housewives and domestic econ- 
omists. 
The Masculine Belief 

HERE is still a belief existent, masculine 

in gender, that the housekeepers should 
be home-made if they are not. That we cannot 
dwell upon until later, for we have chiefly to 
do with Eve, the ready-made, thrust into a 
cold, hard, cooking, eating, buying and selling- 
for-profit world, without one single previous 
chance to learn even the rudiments of the 
game; su to know the rules and the 





how to apply them; how to detect trouble; how to spend one’s income. 
Johnson are here ready to help you, as she has helped those she tells you about here. Send 
The Bazar your comments and your questions. 


Next Month «a Every Month 


The Bazar will give the simple, workable details of enjoying life on the Budget Plan. 
December number the article will show the actual bud of b k 





What is a Budget? 


A budget is a plan of expenditure prepared in advance to enable you to apportion your income 
to your needs in such a way as to derive the greatest material benefit from this income, and at 
the same time most easily realize your desires for amusement and saving for a “ rainy day.” 


s; what they are; 
The Bazar and Miss 


The next article is most interesting of all. 


our house and furnished it, and lived in com- 
fort and happiness. He will never get any more, 
but everything has doubled in price, taxes, food, 
clothing, everything. I do my own work now. 
I have not felt I could do the washing, but do 
you think I ought to? For Ido not keep ac- 
counts, I do not dare to, for I know we are run- 
ning behind. What can I do to save?” 
winters ago I went to call on a family 
in whose problems I had become interested 
some years before. Theirs is another phase of 
the same kind of problem. When they were 
married the young man was earning twent 
dollars a week. They were both college - 


In the 








reasons, the ways and means, the how and the 
why of all that makes up housekeeping, by intui- 
tion because she was made a woman. 

Because the son of Ab learned to hunt and fish from his 
father; “because Ab’s grandchildren learned to sow and 
plow and reap from the son of Ab, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years all men were taught their trades by their 
fathers. That ceased being practicable, or sensible, or 
economic, — a century or more ago. But still 
Ttemains the inherited belief that bed-making, and sweeping 
and dusting, and the /ittle task called cooking make up the 
sum total of housekeeping, and that a'l this is learned from 
a mother who neither knows it nor does it herself. 

We have never known much of the history of that first 
family after they moved. We do not know whether Adam 
developed indigestion, while Eve developed a method of 
baking beans, or if there and then he began the fermenta- 
tion of liquors to assuage the pangs of hunger when he 


longed for enough well-cooked We can only infer 
a few things. , that Adam never reproached Eve by 
talking about “pies such as mother to make,” and 


mpelled to bring 
band’s income. If you ask why, when in the analogy given 


: su 
m learning to walk, the answer is that the cost is too great. 
to exi the minds 

as to the difference between the price and the cost 
i it 


minds and hearts by contact with things intellectual and 
spiritual in a society devoted to those invisible things on 
which the abiding greatness of our life d ds.” ey 
come forth with ideals, with enthusiasm, with, it is to be 
hoped, a philosophy of life, but the majority of them, 
certainly from our colleges, have not had the op- 
portunity to learn a single fact as applied to the real business 
of life upon which they are entering. For in spite of in- 
vestigations into the much-discussed topic, ‘‘Do College 
Women Marry,” the majority of them do marry, and keep 
house and have babies. And in their heart of hearts this 
is what they expect and want to do, if they have the usual 
; toad instincts evinced first,in the doll and doll-house 
ys. 
“My Husband Sent Me” 
"THESE school and college gitts th the ranks of the 


Tong 
ready-made housekeepers. And what happens? Not 
Se OS Oe 2 Fe Pe ee one day and 


we 


~ finances are in trouble and we need 
few ions brought out the story. The young wife 
had been and brought ie the South, ediacetel ot 0 
i ond Eeteuiiiand int p aseiety of which 
she proved an attractive and member. Soon she 
was engaged and getting to be married. She had 
inl nope» wall gree: as are many cherished 
eo said, ‘‘My mother was of the 
I not know.” She married a young, 





uates, and had refined and educated tastes. They 
furnished a little four-room flat most simply, 
but reg and, without much idea of how other 
people did it, sat down ther to make a plan of 
expenditure. Almost any large city and some small 
ones afford free lectures and concerts and exhibitions, and 
this young couple ed their time and means to give them 
a large amount af sell enioyment on little money. They 
y, and saving. When I was told about it 
Mr. B. said: “I was rich on twenty dollars a week, and did 
not become poor until I began to earn thirty-five dollars. 
Now on fifty dollars a week I am poverty-stricken.” 

The rise in salary first to twenty-five and then to thirty 
came within two years after they were married, and about 
this time an old friend came to visit them. But friend 
sowed discord. Soon she began to exclaim over the small- 
ness of the flat, the limitations in their ways of living, the 
failure to see the new plays, the few clothes Mrs. B. pos- 
sessed. At first the young people laughed, but the iron had 
entered their souls. However, actual trouble began with 
a sofa pillow the friend poeaes on her departure, a pillow 
which made the couch dingy and old. The same kind 
of a has been told so many times, one need go m 
farther. It was told by Edward ter in his Simplifica 
tion of Life, Harriet Beecher Stowe years bef 
Uncle Tom stirred the hearts of the land. 
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What a rare gift is that of manners! 


CERO AOR OOD PERETTI EEC LER 


How difficult to 


define; how much more difficult to impart.—Bu/wer 


ave Americans Any Manners? 


HE general’ principle at the basis of 
manners—conduct, civility, politeness— 
is the same in all nations, but the 
method of expression varies according 
to the conditions prevailing in various countries. 

America is the country of liberty, in which the 
conduct of the individual is less governed by 
statutory and administrative law than in any 
other country in the world. 

Manners are of more importance than laws, are 
stronger than laws. Indeed, it has been well said 
that upon good manners in a great measure the 
laws depend. The law can touch us here and 
there, now and then; but manners are what vex 
or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, bar- 
barize or refine, by a constant, steady, uniform, 
insensible operation like that of the air we 
breathe. ‘How often has it been said that good 
manners are made up of petty sacrifices! 

Good manners are neither more 
nor less than good behayior. Be- 
havior is the perpetual revealer. 
Good behavior is the reflex of good 
character. 

Good character is in _ neither 
birth, wealth, or fashion, but in the 
mind. To possess character is a dig- 
nity in itself, higher than any tit- 
ular rank or anything we can bor- 
row from dead men’s bones. 

American conditions are  con- 
ducive to the development of the 
best manners, because in America 
recognition depends not upon birth, . 
nor upon wealth, but upon the 
force of one’s character. America 
is the country of democracy, in 
which people do not borrow merit 
from the dead; in which, so to 
speak, every one is his own charac- 
ter and every one ‘his own heir, 
and devises his own future and inherits his own 
past. In America, a grandfather is not a social 
institution; men do not live in the past. 


Our Origins the Same 
‘*TORWARD is the universal ery. America is 
the country of self-made men. In America 
it is of no consequence of what parents a man is 
born, so that he be a man of merit. America— 
“half-brother of the world ”—recognizes that the 
origin of all mankind is the same. The highest 
American nobility is a clear and a good con- 
science. In America, only that gentility has 
worth, only that gentility commands attention 
which one makes and holds for himself. 

Good character is the foundation of good man- 
ners. Manners are the reflex not of personal pos- 
sessions, but of personal qualities. 

A good heart, benevolent feelings, and a bal- 
anced mind lie at the very foundation of char- 
acter. Good character is human nature in its 
best form. 

Good manners are the blossoms of virtues, the 
display of qualities which all love and respect. 
If we are what we want to appear, our manners 
take care of themselves. 

That does not mean that I favor a carelessness 
of manner, for virtue itself offends when coupled 
with forbidding manners. The manners which 
are neglected as small things are often those 
which decide men for or against you. Manner is 
everything with some people and something with 
everybody, but nothing except what flows from the 
heart can render even external manners truly 
pleasing. Truth, justice, and reason lose all 
their force and all their luster when they are not 
accompanied with agreeable manners. It is hard 
to believe in the goodness of disagreeable people. 
“To be good and disagreeable is high treason 
against the royalty of virtue.” 

But no manners are finer than even the most 
awkward manifestation of good will to others. 
If the law of kindness be written in the heart, it 
will lead to that disinterestedness in both great 
and little things, that desire to oblige, and that 
attention to the gratification of others which are 
the foundation of good manners. 

America is a new country, but, although we are 


By F rederick 


Townsend 


Martin 


Author of the “ Passing of the Idle Rich,” etc. 


a new people and have not had the training of 
the older nations, yet. there is an intuitive charm 
in the manners of Americans which can put to 
blush those of many an older civilization. 

The simplest manners are the best manners. 
Striking manners are bad manners. 

America is the country of simplicity. Ameri- 
can manners are the best, because they are the 
simplest and the most genuine. 

In America there is a freedom which is un- 


known in other countries and which permits the 
free play of normal, easy, and pleasant manners. 
Even the officers of our army, splendid soldiers 
and necessarily disciplinarians, have manners 
which are permeated with the spirit of humanity, 
restraining them from acting as mere machines 
for the administration of discipline. 

Arrogance blasts the blessings of life. It is at 
once folly and injustice, always a sign of little- 
ness and unbenevolence. 

Undeviating civility to those of inferior sta- 
tions and courtesy to all are the emanations of 
well-intentioned minds and finely balanced feel- 
ings. A certain blending of dignity with sweet- 
ness is always irresistible, and, though we can- 
not always oblige, we can always speak obligingly. 

When a great merchant of Liverpool was asked 
by what means he had contrived to realize the 
large fortune he possessed, his reply was: “ By 
one article alone, in which thou canst deal, too, if 
thou pleasest; it is civility.” 

To quote William Penn: “If a civil word or 
two will render a man happy, he must be a wretch 
indeed who will not give them to him. Such a dis- 
position is like lighting another man’s candle by 
one’s own, which loses none of its brilliancy by 
what the other gains.” 


Americans not Snobs 
HERE is much less snobbery among the 
American people, as a nation, than one finds 
in some of the European countries and older civ- 
ilizations. I account for this absence of snobbery 
by the fact that in America the curse of idleness 
has not had time to become deeply rooted, and 
what there is of it is passing. We are all con- 
stantly occupied, whereas in Europe, for many 
centuries, the power and influence of an idle 
class have paved the way for much that is evil. 
But even in these countries a great revolution 
is taking place, for the education of the masses 
is tending gradually toward equalization. When 
I was a child, the idle class of Europe were much 
more arrogant than they are at present. The 
failure of their family fortunes, the high pressure 
of the business life by which they are to-day sur- 
rounded, the urgent necessity of meeting in- 
creased taxation, the awakening of the mass, have 


Oe 


** Goodness of heart, sweetness of temper, sincere 
civility, good judgment, common sense, and sim- 
plicity are the elements needful to a complete hu- 
man life—a balanced character. 

‘We have instincts responding to them all, re- 
quiring them all. To these civilization responds like 
a musical instrument to the marvelously flexible fin- 
gers of a master musician. 
civilized only when all these attributes of our na- 
ture, all these elements in our character, blend grace- 
fully into a beautiful and elevating social life.’’ 


And we are perfectly 


all contributed to making the idle class less ar- 
rogant. 

America is a nation of universal education, and 
I attribute the pleasant and elastic manners of 
our country to the early training that our chil- 
dren get in its many and splendid public schools, 
open to all. This training teaches them self- 
respect and instils into them the consciousness 
that one day they are to become part of the gov- 
ernment of their country, as, indeed, they do. 


This self-respect, thus instilled into them in their . 


school-days, gives them, later on, when they come 
to years of maturity, a certain dignity of manners 
which I, as a citizen of the United States, ap- 
preciate greatly. Indeed, my heart overflows with 
admiration for this trait, this sturdy independence 
in the manners and character of the people of my 
land. 

America is informal. The over-formal often 
impedes and sometimes frustrates 
the simplest transactions. I do 
not mean to entirely dispense 
with formality. I should use some, 
but not much. A little formality 
teaches others to be courteous, but 
the chief danger in connection with 
all formality is that it leads to ar- 
tificiality. The true, the real, the 
good, is at once beautiful and 
simple. 

Our manners, and I refer to the 
manners of the people at large, of 
the masses of the people, never im- 
press one as being forced. I often 
notice that there is a certain dig- 
nity that goes with the good man- 
ners of our country. 

Mixing with the people of other 
countries, I notice, in place of this 
dignity, a sort of cringing polite- 
ness, an excess of courtesy, in the 
extreme diffidence shown toward persons consid- 
ered higher in the social scale. 

I do not think that the people of our coun- 
try will ever develop this quality, which I call 
cringing politeness, because people possessing the 
force and character of Americans are inspired by 
an instinctive horror of anything that even sug- 
gests servility. 

I agree that the tendency of the age seems to 
be to underrate good manners, but I am opposed 
to exaggerated politeness. 


A Kind and Natural People 

yy . most delights me in wandering about 
my own country is to meet people who have 

really kind, charming natures, and who, without 

thinking too studiously of the etiquette of man- 

ners, have a sincere desire to find the good in 

those with whom they come in contact. 

In America, men and women are more natural 
than elsewhere. In some of the European coun- 
tries people seem to have a dread of being taken 
for ordinary; so they give themselves airs of im- 
portance. Where there is much pretension, much 
has been borrowed; nature never pretends. 
America is the country of unaffected naturalness. 

A man’s own manner and character is what 
most becomes him. “There is a deportment which 
suits the figure and talents of each person; it is 
always lost when we quit it to assume that of 
another.” 

This does not mean that one is to become self- 
centered, for that would be conceit, and conceit is 
the most contemptible, the most odious of quali- 
ties. “Conceit is to nature what paint is to 
beauty; it is not only needless, but it impairs 
what it would improve.” 

What I wish to emphasize is that naturalness 
consists in not always thinking about one’s man- 
ners, for that is not the way to make them good. 
Nothing so much prevents our being natural as 
the desire of appearing so. “ Nature is the best 
posture master.” The very perfection of manners 
is not to think about oneself, and one of the most 
important rules of manners is absolute silence in 
regard to oneself. 

I am sure it often happens that men have al- 

(Continued on page 570) 
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BOVE the emotional chords of the “ Lohengrin ” 
march could be felt that expectant hush 
with which a church full of people greets an 
advancing bridal procession. Every head 

but one was turned to get a satisfying look at the 
bride and her train. 

Sam Townsend, from his obscure seat in the tran- 
sept watched his wife Herda, where she sat in a front 
pew, her head back-tilted, with a gay little smile of 
amusement on her lips, into which he read a touch of 
irony. He remembered many weddings at which they 
two had sat together, when, at the critical moment, 
he had silently offered his handkerchief, which was 
as promptly accepted. “So sorry for her!” he was 
wont to whisper. “No, envious, silly,” she had in- 
variably replied. 

She had been an enchanting personality to be mar- 
ried to, that wife of his, for the reason that she 
never suffered the every-dayness of living to become 
drab; for her life was rather a pattern of interesting 
bits of mosaic, pictured and fitted together by the 
magic of her imagination; the surface of her sensi- 
bilities was as ready for impressions as a fine white 
piece of sculptor’s clay; and back of it all lay humor. 

During the elaborate ceremonials he had plenty 
of time to follow a tortuous memory trail through 
the circumstances which had resulted in his sitting 
here opposite to her, a comparative stranger, while he 
watched her head tilt back to a more defiant angle 
and the irony in her smile turn to bitterness. To him 
the present moment seemed a climax to the longing 
for her which had been growing in him since the 
first months of their separation. It was not so much 
the woman before him that he forcibly wanted; al- 
though with her small dark head and slender shoul- 
ders, rising from the ivory sheen of her satin gown, 
she was even more desirable than his longing had 
pictured her. Rather it was what she had stood for 
in these last months abroad, when all things fine or 
witty or sad or womanly he had in a curious way 
related to her. And now he noted about her a sort 
of virginal aloofness which aroused his masculine 
idea of possession, almost coincident with the thought 
in which he acknowledged his own guilt. He breathed 
a pagan prayer of thankfulness that she was still 
his in the eyes of the law, but the maddening dis- 
tanee between them had caused him to go far by this 
time. 


ERDA’S indifferent gaze, traveling about, suddenly 
met his brooding, beetling stare, and stopped. 
The direct, primitive yearning in his eyes sent the 
blood rushing over her neck and cheeks, even redden- 
ing her ears. She stiffened indignantly, refusing to 
fathom the pleading element behind the other. What 
right had a man to look at her thus who had so 
wrongly misunderstood her; and, so misunderstand- 
ing, had deliberately sinned against her? Looking 
squarely at him, she smiled the hardest sort of a 
little smile, the more merciless, because, deep within 
her, she discovered an answering tendency to yield. 
With the obligato triumphantly bursting into the 
Mendelssohn, their view of each other was blocked out 
by the wedding procession. Sam on his way down the 
aisle was surrounded by acquaintances and greeted on 





“Can't you blot it all 


out for one minute?” 











by C. M. Relyea 





The strange familiarity of it all 
threatened his poise. This long, 
book-lined room, with its soft lights 
and its dim tapestries, and the air 
touched faintly with the smell of 
burning logs, made him forget, for 


He strode over to where his wife 








all sides, so that when he finally reached the vesti- 
bule he saw Herda’s slender figure disappearing into 
a machine. He divided the church steps into three 
leaps, and, uninvited, jumped into the car and closed 
the door. 

“Just for the appearance of the thing,” he said, 
coolly, in answer to the blaze in her gray eyes. “ You 
know people don’t know our separation was inten- 
tional. At the time we gave the impression that it 
was inexorable business.” 

“Listen to me,” she said, in a suppressed voice; 
“don’t discuss anything now—I could not stand it— 
not until we have been through the ordeal of this 
wedding dinner. You’re supposed to have hurried 
home for Nina’s wedding;. so let it go at that.” 

“ And if,” asked Sam, “I act the conventional hus- 
band during the entire evening, may I come home with 
you later?” 

“Yes,” she said, “you may”; and added, “for ex- 
planations.” 

How at odds a man’s external self is at times with 
his internal self! Outwardly he is like a faceted piece 
of crystal—many-sided, reflecting cordiality, reticence, 
interest—at the same time that his inner feeling is 
a purposive unit wanting to do one thing, and being 
intent on that. Sam passed most of the evening at 
Herda’s side, hearing welcoming speeches, giving bits 
of description of his trip, discussing foreign business 
prospects, playing the stolid husband as demanded of 
him by Herda, all the while one unworded, all-per- 
vading desire pounding at his temples—to take Herda 
away, and to make up to her royally for the suffering 
they had caused each other. 


_ 0,” he found himself saying glibly, “I didn’t 

have time to go out to my place to dress. I 
had to take a room in town for a quick change.” 
Looking at his wife just then, he surprised in her 
eyes a look of dread. It puzzled him so much that 
he felt the inane effort to play up to an audience too 
irksome. 

“ Herda,” he said, “ don’t you think it’s time to go?” 

“The Westons are taking us; I’ll ask them,” she 
answered, and he understood that she did not wish 
to be alone with him until they two were in the shut- 
in quiet of the library at home. 

When they were dropped at their own steps, Sam 
fumbled in his pockets, and, carefully selecting a key 
from his ring, swung open the door for her to go in. 
He enjoyed the act, it was so significant. It seemed 
in a measure to bridge the gap of the last eighteen 
months; but as he looked at her he saw her chin 
quiver. He dropped his things on the hall window- 
seat, and, following her, he entered the library and 
slid the doors together behind him. 





stood before the chimney breast. 

“ Behold my temple, my altar fire, 
and my high-priestess,” he said, and his voice shook. 

“And you have defiled them, all three,” she an- 
swered, in a low voice. 

“ Herda,” he said, looking at her lips—*“ Herda, can’t 
you blot it all out for one minute?—can’t you let me 
have you in my arms, feeling that there is nothing 
in your heart but our love as it once was?” 


HE did not answer him immediately; she seemed to 

be sparring for time. He watched her hungrily 
as she let her evening coat fall from her shoulders, 
and started to pull off her long gloves, while the fire- 
light played over the warm softness of her arms and 
shoulders. Her heavy hair had slipped from its trim 
position on the back of her head, and lay in masses 
over her ears and on the nape of her neck. 

“No,” she answered, looking at him more sadly 
than bitterly, “I don’t know if it can ever be that 
way again. I feel, intuitively, that you were not alone 
at fault; I knew that in some inexplicable way I, too, 
had failed.” 

He kicked a log savagely and followed the sparks. 
“If I had only been frank,” he said, “told you my 
side of it all, as I’m going to do this night, the whole 
thing need never have happened.” 

She seated herself in a high-backed chair, where she 
could look at the fire instead of at him. He could 
almost see her think; he felt as a man feels who 
watches a play given in a foreign tongue. She be- 
gan to speak quietly, half musingly. 

“ When I look back, I know, I really know, that you 
alone could not have spoiled our lives, and yet I can’t 
put my finger on the way in which I helped. It seems 
to me I noticed something unusual in your attitude 
shortly after I started to write, and still, when I 
first tried it, I thought you liked it. You always said 
you were first drawn to me because I was different 
from the other women you knew. And then your 
life was so broad, so full of important things, that 
I argued that if I too could do something beyond a 
woman’s ordinary run of duties I would be more 
than ever the perfect woman to you. ‘To be candid, 
it wasn’t all on your account. I wanted to prove 
that a womanly woman, one with home duties and 
husband and children, could still find a place in her 
life for personal ambition, or, rather, growth. I 
wanted to see if I couldn’t sway people’s minds, not 
through your money and my social graces, but by 
a something within me which was crying for expres- 
sion. So I took up writing, and the first year when 
everything was returned so promptly that you said 
I should have some envelopes stamped P. D. Q., it 
was a joke, and we laughed at it together. You 
teased, but you were really helpful with suggestions 
of vital facts, and I unconsciously used you as a 


the moment, the wall in front of him. * 
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grown person thinks of. My wanting 
you to be subservient to me, or like other 
women, never played a part in this trou- 
ble. Why, I gloried in the different way 
you look at life and do things. But, 
Herda, perhaps it was selfish. I was 
lonely, and I was too proud to tell you. 
That first year you wrote, you were still 
my wife, sharing your thoughts and 
asking mine. But you went further and 
further from me, and some of those long 
evenings we sat here you didn’t seem to 
be here at all. I was spoiled, I was used 
to too much. You lost all interest in 
the things I wanted your interest in. 
You gave no thought to me. You still 
loved me, I suppose, but distantly. I 
was lonely, don’t you understand—lonely ? 
And the loneliness turned to soreness for 
what I needed and didn’t get. I went 
with a crowd that swallows anything for 
a good time. And you didn’t seem to 
care whether I came or stayed. So one 
night I stayed, and then you cared.” 


E walked the length of the room 
and back again. His voice took on 
a touch of bitterness. 

“T never can understand you women. 
You don’t care a rap for the spirit of the 
thing. I could have gone on thus for 
years, completely estranged, faithless in 
every respect but the one, and you would 
have stayed on with your head in the 
clouds, serenely happy. It was the sym- 
bolic act of unfaithfulness which sick- 
ened you, not the spirit of it.” 











He freed her suddenly; then she half fell 


model, so that every man I drew widened his eyes when 
he spoke and had a smudge of gray over his temple. 
Then my stuff took hold, and you seemed to lose in- 
terest. Instead of reading in here while I wrote, you 
would go to your den or leave the house. 1 missed 
you terribly at first, more your interest than your 
presence, but I was so excited and happy in the first 
intrinsic proof that little I was worth something, 
that I suppose I didn’t attach enough importance to 
your wanderings. And then—and then—” 

Her voice hoarsened and the gray eyes she turned 
on him were dark with pain. 

“ And then I found the letter from that woman—” 


AM made a movement toward her, but she waved 

him off. She was on her feet now, leaning against 
the tall chair. 

“Yes, me, the wife,” she went on, in a low, bitter 
tone, “to whom you had promised such wonderful 
things. Why, I never go to a wedding now that I 
don’t laugh at the mummery of it. You men marry 
us for the little spiciness of difference which gives 
us charm as girls. Then when we are yours, all the 
idiosyncrasies and oddities which attracted you in 
the first place must submit to your masculine cen- 
sorship. Do you think you buy our brains in the 
same bargain with our bodies and souls? I used to 
listen to others’ wrangles with head high, ours was 
the perfect union, give and take and all the rest—” 

She paused, then brought her clenched hand down 
on the chair-back. 

“In all this wide world is there no place for 
woman’s self-expression? You men have progressed 
far since the time of Solomon; you think with horror 
of the glories of his many wives and concubines. And 
still, even now, your secret ideal of a wife is the 
same as his, one who only uses her voice to call her 
husband great. Absurd! If a man can’t be great 
without his wife erying it aloud from the house-tops, 
why, let him stay little. You never respected my men- 
tality; it was my place to respect yours. You ad- 
hered to the old order of things. During our life 
together I had given you my interest, my faith, my 
whole thought. Then when I asked a slight return, 
what happened? I have never allowed myself to think 
of that day. It makes me sick—physically sick— 
here—” 

Shuddering, she touched her hands to her throat, 
then buried her face in them on the back of the 
chair. 


H® was white to the lips; he wanted fiercely to 
take her in his arms and crush out her pain 
against his breast. 

“Herda,” he began, slowly, painfully, “I am here 
as a suppliant; you know that. But I want you to 
know more than you have guessed at. There isn’t 
a trait about you that I don’t idealize into a virtue. 
I love the way you think; I love the sypsy streak 
in you that makes you delight in things no Other 


He walked up and down the room 
again. 

“ And then you banished us, me and 
my loneliness together. You wouldn’t understand 
without explanation, and I was too proud to explain. 
I have led a perfectly decent life. That one sicken- 
ing trial taught me that apathy doesn’t lie in that 
direction for me. The business excuse I went over for 
developed into a big thing; it took all my time and 
energy to run it. I went out, made acquaintances, 
led quite a normal life, but I was alone—God, how 
alone I was! Sometimes when I went to the theater 
I would take an extra seat, trying to pretend that you 
would come presently and sit beside me and I could 
slip my finger into the little opening in the palm of 
your glove, as I used to do here at home. Every- 
thing I saw or read or heard reminded me of you. I 
went to hear Tristan every time it was given, because 
it was the last thing we went to together. Then last 
month a thaw set in. London turned dank—I couldn’t 
ace another spring without you, and I thought per- 
haps the perspective of eighteen long months would 
dim some things and help you to understand others, 
and, oh, my wife, I want you, I need you, as in your 
heart you know you want and need me.” 


O him his longed-for hour had so clearly come 

that he stretched his arms for her, but she waved 
him back with the same look of dread he had noticed 
early in the evening. A chill doubt depressed him. He 
quickly gripped her wrists and pulled her in front of 
hem, where he could look at her searchingly. 

“ Herda,” he pleaded, hotly, “don’t be hard. For 
God’s sake, try to see my side of it. Do you want 
our lives to go on this way—wrecked, incomplete— 
the time has been so long—Herda, don’t you really 
want me back?” She made a faint movement to free 
her hands. 

“That’s not the question any longer,” she said, 
miserably. 

“It is. Nothing else matters.” 

“But, Sam,” she cried, and her voice was like a 
wail, “I’m not yours any longer.” 

He freed her so suddenly that she half fell. His 
face was gray. 

“What do you mean?” he whispered. 

” “Tt’s a secret; no one knows. Six months after you 
left, I went out West—not to one of the regular places, 
but to a little town—and I got a divorce. Since then 
I have been very quiet and have let people think 
what they wanted to and wonder as much as they 
liked.” 

With a dry sob he sprang toward her, crushing her 
against him. 

“You precious little dear,” he said, between kisses, 
“you nearly killed me just now. Does that make 
any lasting difference? We're only engaged instead 
of married, that’s all.” 

For an interval that neither took account of they 
stood there, each luxuriating in the sense of the 
other’s nearness. People who have known the depths 
of love know how to strike straight for those depths 
without lingering in the shallows. Herda’s mother 








instinct went out to the lonely man at the same time 
that her woman’s heart called for her husband. Sam 
could not think—he was just happy. Each was helping 
to make whole’ the perfect thing their passion had 
been. 

ATER she took him up-stairs, to show him his sons 

asleep. The older of them still clutched two mar- 
bles in his right fist. Sam smiled crookedly. ‘he 
shameful tears were near his eyes. e 

“Marble-time coming, Herda?” he asked. 

“ And spring-time, dearest,” she echoed. 

He fingered their little bath-robes and bed-slippers 
wonderingly. 

“TI owe them an apology. Ever since 1 reached 

town I haven’t given them a thought. It was 
all you, oh, wife of mine. I’ll make it up to them, 
though.” 
_ She laid her finger on her lips, so he drew her into 
the hall. Then he put his arms around her again; 
he did not seem to know anything else to do with 
them. 

“ Listen, dear, I’ll go now, back to my loneliness 
for the last time.” 

“You needn’t,” she whispered, impulsively. 

“You generous darling, I will, though, for I want 
everything to be just right on this second venture 
of ours. And in the morning we’ll stand in line for 
a license, and we’ll go across to Brooklyn and be 
secretly married.” 

“Just like the man who jumped into a bramble- 
bush and scratched ‘’em in again,’” she laughed, 
with tears in her throat. He gave her a little 
shake. 

“Think, dear—married! Do you remember al! 
that means? And then we’ll stay right in the motor 
and we’ll drive to a little inn I know of up the river 
No golf, no tennis, no nothing, not a thing to d 
but love-making and horses, and I know the hours 
will be crowded.” 

“Tt will be over too soon,” she mourned. 

“No, it will last forever,” he asserted. “If you 
wish it, I'll have the inn brought down here and 
put up in our back yard, and you can use it as a 
sort of writing-aery, it will be so choke-full of in- 
spiration.” 


ER eyes, misty with happiness, drew him strongly. 

His own wonderful gladness had gone to his head 

and left a big lump in his throat, so that he went 
on in the same light-headed strain. 

“And for a wedding-present I'll give you a 
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“And for a wedding-present—” 


dozen reams of paper and a pen and a typewriter 
and—” 

Suddenly a soft, cool hand laid itself on bis 
mouth. 

“Don’t, dear! What’s the use of trying to put it 
into words?” she whispered, and he kissed her and 


went. a, 
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Looking Into the Future 


Some Secrets it is a Pleasure to 
Reveal; Showing What Will Happen 
Soon for The Bazar Family’s Benefit 


UPPOSE SOME NOVELIST should write a 
story of a Norwegian girl who came to this 
country in the steerage, landed in New York 
with only ten dollars in her purse, speaking 
not a word of English and having only a fixed 
determination to succeed, to help her on her 
way. Suppose he should tell how this girl, 
working now as a servant, now as a stenog- 
rapher, now as a masseuse, studying and read- 
ing far into the night, put herself in a few years 
through the public schools, the high school, a 
great university, and a great medical college. 
You would say all this was most improbable. 
Yet The Bazar knows this young woman and is 
going to publish her life story—a story full of 
Helen Louise Johnson both pathos and comedy, with its finishing touch 
of romance—written, by the way, in rarely 
‘beautiful English. It reads like fiction, yet every word of it is true. “It 
wasn’t hard,” said the girl to the editors of The Bazar, “because I wanted 
so much to do it.” But think of the courage, the determination, the tireless 
energy that have gone into this career. No novel was ever as entertaining. 
Opportunity—the very word is almost a definition of Amer- 





ica! And to-day there are everywhere opportunities for ; —— 
women such as there never were in any country before. One 


New York woman, Mary Hatch Willard, has established a 
great business which is at the same time a boon to city 
dwellers. She will tell The Bazar family how she did it. 
Cecelia Beaux, the great painter, will give frank advice to 
the girl who is studying art. Mary E. Wilkins will talk out 
of her rich experience to the girl who wants to write. Mar- 
garet Mayo, a most successful playwright, will talk of 
woman’s chance in this fascinating work, and Frances Kellor, 
who for years has studied the social and philanthropic field, 
will point out the opportunities that this important work 
offers to the woman who is willing to give her life to it. 

At some romantic period almost every girl thinks she would 
like to go on the stage. She wouldn’t—if she knew. Louise 
Closser Hale, herself a successful actress of wide experience, 
has written a letter to all such girls. It is-very plain talk. 
And after reading it you will know that the successful actress 
is one of the hardest working women in the world and has to 
be one of the strongest and bravest. 


“Making Both Ends Meet” 
1. BUSINESS of running the house is a pretty serious 
matter—important to all of us, but especially to those 
members of The Bazar family who have to do the running. 
It is for just these overworked wives—and perplexed hus- 
bands also—that The Bazar is published, and it is for these 
especially that Helen Louise Johnson begins in this number 
“The Gospel of the New Housekeeping.” Next month and 
every month in 1913 The Bazar will give the simple, work- 
able details of enjoying life on the budget plan. What is a 
budget, you ask? It’s a plan of expenditure, prepared in 
advance, to enable you to apportion your income to your 
needs in such a way as to derive the greatest material benefit 
from this income and, at the same time, most easily realize 
your desires for amusement and saving. It is both old and | 
new, you will see, and it is not a theory. This remarkable | 
| 





series of articles opens a vista of safety to families who now 

look into the future with alarm at the high cost of living. |L_ 
Miss Johnson has just been unanimously elected to the 
chairmanship of the Home Economics Committee of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and she has often been called the supreme court of domestic 
science. You may have her solve your family situation by writing to The 
Bazar fully and freely and confidentially. Fj 


This is only the first of the 
important announcements which 
The Bazar will make for the 
coming year. Another is the 
news that two recognized au- 
thorities will be the experts 
whom readers may consult fully 
on all matters of home decora- 
tion and furniture. It is the 
hope of the editors to make 
this enlarged department 
stand for the best in mod- 
ern building, furnishing, and 
decorating. A most interesting 
feature of their Bazar work will 
be articles on building over 
houses, how to modernize them, 
how to make them more livable 
and more beautiful. 

One of The Bazar’s most 
prized experts has been Mari- 
anna Wheeler, and she will con- 
tinue, in an enlarged and well- 
equipped department, her work 
for mothers and babies — her 
splendid achievements along dis- 
ease-prevention lines—and the 
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general good health of the fam- 
ily. 

Specially in the Cooking De- 
partment is the good news still 
to come. Some names that will 
mean pleasurable anticipation to 
every woman who cooks will be 
added to The Bazar’s staff of 
Home Experts. And besides this 
the editors have in hand, impos- 
sible as it may seem, a brand- 
new idea in cooking. It is Ori- Mrs. 
ental and appetizing and, in — 
addition to the table innova- 
tions, it will give new ideas for 
entertaining both at home and in public. On the contents page of this number, 
under the title “ Ask The Bazar,” will be found these practical departments. 






The Higher Side of Life 
ENRY VAN DYKE will write for The Bazar during the coming year. 
This simple announcement is without doubt of more genuine interest to 
readers of all ages than anything that could be said 
—_ oy a in large type. His audiences are large in church and 
lecture, and it is joyful news that The Bazar family—the 
largest audience of all—will have him during 1913. Dr. van ~ 
Dyke is to choose his own subjects. His first two articles 
will appear at an early date. 

The revelations by Mr. and Mrs. Bruére in “ The Revolt 
of the Farmer’s Wife ” will reach their most interesting point 
in the January and February numbers, continuing until every 
| phase has been told and pictured. The stirring activity in 
| the localities visited by Mr. and Mrs. Bruére has served to 
™ awaken communities still asleep, and by printing their ac- 
: an count The Bazar is glad to have done service. “ The Revolt 

} | of the Farmer’s Wife ” holds almost as great an interest for 
city households as for the wives themselves. 

Good stories are the only kind The Bazar family will have 
this year. It must be a good story, no matter what kind, 
to be published here—and there will not be a line you will 
regret having read or having had the family read. If you 
peep into the future just a bit you will see these names on 
Bazar pages under the titles of some mighty fascinating 
stories: Zona Gale, Walter Prichard Eaton, Alice Brown, 
Richard Le Gallienne, Inez Haynes Gillmore, Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Mary E. Wilkins, and Carolyn Wells. 


Good-by to Worry 
ALPH WALDO TRINE has at last written another “ In 
Tune with the Infinite,” and it is a gratification to 
make known its early publication in The Bazar. “Our Two 
Great Bugbears, Fear and Worry” is the title of the first 
article, one of singular inspiration and uplift. Mr. Trine 
in the next article, “ The Ideal Mental Day,” shows how to 
put oneself into a protective mental attitude so as to en- 
able one to throw off anxieties and burdens. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the worth of these new writings by 
Mr. Trine and the spiritual comfort they will bring to us. 
Probably you have noticed recently that The Bazar was 





Louise Closser Hale | giving particular attention to the illustration of its stories. 


In this number Lucius Hitchcock’s two delicate pictures for 
a story of sentiment, Relyea’s apt delineation of reality for 
a more stirring narrative, and Peter Newell’s drawings for a tale of funny 
complications—as well as the frontispiece by C. Clyde Squires and the cover 
by Desch—show partly what is coming. All of these artists will entertain 
The Bazar family during 1913 and also Howard Chandler Christy, C. H. 
Taffs, Robert W. Amick, Frank Craig, Rose 
O'Neill, and Jessie Willcox. Smith. 


Some Brilliant Names 

RS. BORDEN HARRIMAN has written 

for The Bazar an article “1s the Society 
Woman a Useless Creature?” in which the 
writer shows that same vigorous thought and 
earnest purpose which made her an engaging 
figure in the campaign this fall. And there is 
to be a feast of these articles on all sorts of 
topics by the very best writers. Gertrude 
Atherton’s contribution to this number, “ Wom- 
an Will Cease to Love,” is to be followed soon 
by another remarkable forecast in which Mrs. 
Atherton will tell The Bazar family her view 
of “The Woman of the Year 2000.” William 
Dean Howells will write “ Letters to a Grand- 
father,” which will give a familiar charm to 
Bazar pages and meet with a welcome from 
readers of many years. A particularly im- 
portant paper—and one very carefully prepared—is to be called “Love at 
First Sight.” In it Professor William Isaac Thomas (of the University of 
Chicago medical faculty) discusses the subject from the standpoint of eugenics. 
Many other articles of both an important and an entertaining nature are now 
being written for the forthcoming numbers of the new 1913 Bazar. Among the 
writers are Kate Douglas Wiggin, Jane Addams, and Dr. Samuel McComb. 
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HE first friendship I 
ever chose for myself 
came into my life 
when I was about 
sixteen years old. Up to that 
time my intimacies had been 
those of circumstance—the girls 
who lived on the same block or 
who sat next to me at school. 
My parents were careful of my 
associations, and did not permit 
me to form close friendships with chil- 
dren whose parents were not known to 
them. Consequently, when I acquired this 
friendship on my own account there was 
a flavor of daring about it which rendered 
it something altogether new and delicious. 
Harriet and I met at a series of rehear- 
sals of a play to be given for a charity 
in which certain of my relatives were in- 
terested. I don’t know what attracted me 
to her first. Looking back after the lapse 
of years, I can see her as a girl of 
Junoesque proportions and the rather 
cow-like characteristics which frequently 
accompany that type. Her acting was 
nothing remarkable, but she possessed for 
me a sentimental interest in that the man 
who acted as her lover in the play was 
genuinely in love with her. Their engage- 
ment was not acknowledged, although it 
was suspected, and my sixteen-year-old 
fancies were much inflamed thereby. Per- 
haps my youthful devotion flattered Har- 
riet, perhaps my social position (which in 
those days I never guessed was superior 
to hers) may have had something to do 
with her gracious acceptance of my atten- 
tions. Whatever her motive, there sprang 
up between us an intimacy which in these 
days would be called a “crush” on my 
side. She received my affection with 
bovine calm and kindliness. 
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Mystery of the Fascination 


M Y mother did not approve of this in- 
timacy. There was nothing wrong 
about Harriet, but she moved in a very 
different “set” from ours, and I fancy my 
mother thought there was little to be 
gained for me in any way by the associa- 
tion. Harriet was not intellectual or 
brilliant, or even clever, and I wonder now 
what was the fascination which drew me 
to slip off by myself in the afternoon and 
make my way down to the out-of-the-way 
part of the town beyond the canal where 
my charmer lived with the widowed 
mother who always came to the door in 
a wrapper and curl-papers. I wonder, too, 
if I bored Harriet. She was always placid, 
always pleasant, and we talked of the peo- 
ple we both knew—there were not many of 
them—and of our ideas on life. She was 
my senior by several years, and had de- 
veloped a predilection for poetry con- 
tained in small volumes done in more or 
less ornate bindings. These verses also 
served as a theme for conversation. 

After a while she married, and I had 
the entrée of her new ménage. It was a 
dear little house, with everything in it 
clean and bright, and life in it seemed to 
me the acme of wedded bliss. I must have 
been terribly in the way at times, but I 
was never able to feel it, and 1 considered 
my mother positively tyrannical because 
she restrained my desire to be with Har- 
riet in season and out of season. 

Then she and her lord and master 
moved to another town, and I never saw 
Harriet again for twenty years. When I 
did she was in black for her second hus- 
band, and was such a contrast to the idol 
of my young days that I gasped for 
breath at the sight of her. Junoesque pro- 
portions in a girl tend to become corpu- 
lency in a middle-aged woman, and Har- 
riet had fallen a victim to this tendency. 
Fat, slow-witted, commonplace—she ap- 
peared to me then more or less as she 
probably had to my mother two decades 
earlier. 

I have described this episode at length 
because it illustrates very clearly the 
idealizing propensity which has always 
led me to invest with imaginary qualities 


My Friendships 


the people I love. My intimacy with Har- 
riet did me no harm, but I cannot see 
that it did me a particle of good. 

For a while after that devoted friend- 
ships did not come my way. I was good 
chums with the girls I knew, and had 
beautiful times with some of them, but 
I took them all as a matter of course. It 
never occurred to me in those days that 
friendship of any kind carries with it cer- 
tain responsibilities toward the friend and 
toward one’s self. I felt that I must be 
kind and considerate and unselfish to my 
friends, that I must be ready to stand by 
them in emergencies and to sacrifice my 
own inclinations if they were in need of 


What They Have Taught and Brought Me 


pearance to take good care of one’s hair 
and complexion instead of letting them get 
along as best they could with only ordi- 
nary attention? 

These were trifles? Not in their results. 
My salutary friend put before me a stand- 
ard of good grooming and rational heed to 
dress and carriage which have been of 
benefit to me ever since. I owe her much, 
and in more than external ways. 


Subordinating One’s Self 

| pen one thing, she taught me to take 
the kindness I did for granted. I had 

not been worse than the majority, but I 

had been in the habit of rather pluming 


No signature is attached to these experiences. The writer 
is a woman known and loved from one end of the continent 
to the other. She could not, in justice to herself or to her 
friends,make her name known, All the circumstances and de- 
tails of the friendships here recorded are true. This woman 
draws no line of rich or poor, of great or lowly, in her friend- 


ships. 


It is about a more important phase of life that she 


here holds up a warning hand:—Tue Eprrors. 


any service I could give them. But that 
I should have an ideal of what I should 
be to my friends, that I should hold my 
own standard high for their sakes, that I 
should strive to live up to their ideal of 
me—this was not in my mind at all. 


The Next a Lasting One 
yor different was the next friendship 
—one that was formed on the other 
side of the water—with an American girl 
who had, fortunately for me, been reared in 
the same traditions as those which had al- 
ways encompassed me. We had lovely times 
together. We read the same books, took 
long outdoor tramps, and discussed every 
subject in heaven and earth with the in- 
nocence and interest of well-brought-up 
young girls. That friendship was the first 
I had in which I became conscious of the 
growth which can be wrought by the 
right sort of companionship carried on in 
the right way. The intimacy has lasted 
until this day. So has another formed a 
couple of years later along the same lines. 
Both are beautiful, sane, helpful bonds 
which have been among the dearest pos- 
sessions of my life. 

It was some years after this that I made 
two other friendships whick stand out 
clearly in my mind—the one as a salutary 
intimacy, the other as an unhealthful as- 
sociation. Both were with women a few 
years younger than I. The years before 
I knew them had been filled with occupa- 
tions and interests which had rendered 
friendships side issues in my life. When L 
emerged from that period and was prac- 
tically alone in a large city these new as- 
sociations came to me. 

The friend I have termed salutary 
would have resented hotly being thus clas- 
sified. Yet the term is one I apply to her 
very frequently in my thoughts. I did 
not love her better than other friends,.but 
I doubt if there is any one else to whom 
I owe more. 

In the first place she was critical. That 
is not the most agreeable quality in a 
friend, but it may be of great value. It 
was with me. Certain things which | 
had always done or left undone as a mat- 
ter of course she viewed with disapprov- 
ing eyes, and I was not slow to perceive 
this. At first the discovery irked me. 
Then it set me to thinking and comparing. 
Was it not possible that an intonation 
which gave no hint of one’s original home 
was better than an accent possessing a de- 
cided Boston flavor? Was the way I al- 
ways dressed my hair the most becoming, 
after all, and wouldn’t it be better, per- 
haps, to see if I could not be better served 
by another dressmaker than the one to 
whom I had gone for years? Did it im- 


ply vanity or a sensible regard for ap- 


myself on refraining from sharp speech or 
from inconsiderate action. I had casually 
referred to exploits in these lines in an 
offhand phrase like, “I was horribly in- 
convenienced by her losing the train and 
giving me the trouble of waiting for her, 
but I made light of it”; or, “I had meant 
to go to the theater this afternoon, but, 
since my cousin sent word she wasn’t well, 
I gave up the play and went to see her.” 

Such announcements as these my asso- 
ciates had been wont to greet with a word 
of approval which gave me a comforta- 
ble warmth of self-satisfaction. Not so 
my salutary friend! Statements in this 
vein she would comment upon merely with 
an “Of course!” which set me to ques- 
tioning if, after all, I ought to be pleased 
with myself because I had merely done the 
friendly thing. Ought one not to take 
that for granted? Was it not rather a 
reflection upon one’s own sense of decency 
when one expected approbation for a dis- 
play of ordinary kindliness? 

My salutary friend and I read together 
many books worth reading. She acted as 
censor for my literary work, and her 
clever criticism opened my eyes to my 
faults of style. She rescued me, in part, 
from an abyss of didacticism and helped 
me to see that it was possible to be se- 
rious without being deadly dull. I had al- 
ways had a tendency to laugh at the rough 
things of life, and this she fostered and 
encouraged. Her help was ready when I 
was in a tight place, and we were proud 
to bestow upon our friendship the highest 
praise we had at our command—that we 
were like a pair of men friends! In other 
words, we took events as they came, we 
trusted each other without looking for 
hidden motives in our actions; when we 
had misunderstandings we brought them 
to the light and adjusted them. 


The Sentimental Friendship 


EVER would it have occurred to me 

in those days that a sentimental friend- 
ship would thrust its roots into my life. 
But it did, when I had no least idea of the 
possibility of such a catastrophe; and ina 
measure it changed my outlook. I had 
always liked to be liked, but I had never 
imagined the joy there might be in such 
a tender friendship as was mine during 
the few months the association lasted. 

A relation like this is prone to be a 
plant of quick growth and bloom and of 
rapid decay. To the friend who chose 
me as her chief intimate at that time 
such a companionship was no new thing, 
and she wearied of it as she had done of 
others. With me it was altogether dif- 
ferent. I forgot common sense, loyalty to 
other friends, my sense of what was ra- 
tional and sane. Recalling it all at this 


distance of time, I can see that 
my vanity was moved as well as 
my affections, and that I made 
a fool of myself. I displayed 
the idiocy of a callow boy or of 
a school-girl—I, a woman nearly 
forty years old. 

Then the crash came, as it was 
bound to do. I mourned over 
the rupture as I might have la- . 
mented the death of my best and ‘ 
dearest on earth. 1 turned my baci. on 
the happy things of life, and geneially 
filled up the cup of my imbecility to over. 
flowing. In my bitterness I blasphe:ned 
the blessed name of friendship. 

It way a long time before I could see 
any good in this experience, before I could 
find it possible to win any profit from the 
sufferings it entailed. Gradually I :ame 
out of the obsession and began once sore 
to see daylight and to comprehend my 
folly. In a way I could not altogether 
blame myself. Had I been less generous in 
my belief of others, more ready to doubt 
assertions of affection, I would have es- 
caped more easily. 

Little by little there came to me the 
perception that any friendship which 
means. happiness only for the two in- 
volved in it is a mistake. Mutual pleas- 
ure had been all my sentimental friend- 
ship had meant to me or to my friend. 
There had been a keen intellectual sympa- 
thy between us; we had felt nature and 
poetry and music alike, but all the joy 
these had brought us had not moved us to 
anything beyond ourselves. It had not 
taught us unselfishness, consideration, de- 
sire to be of service. We had simply gone 
on being happy in our own way and seck- 
ing nothing but that. 

As other associations regained their 
place in my life I was able to see my 
sentimental friendship in perspective. 
Viewed thus it aroused my wonder that 
I could have been swept off my feet by a 
feeling that had in it so little to lift and 
stimulate, so much that was selfish and 
even petty. I was shamed through all my 
nature to have loved so slight a thing 
—to have been stirred by so trivial a 
cause. 


Friendships Grow, Like Ourselves 
As I grow older the associations formed 
in earlier years become stronger and 
brighter, and other friends have been made 
—dear and devoted ones. I discount en- 
tirely the statement that no intimate 
friendships are contracted after one /ias 
passed twenty. Some of the most blessed 
I know have come to me since then. In 
the light of experience I even wonder if 
one is capable of forming the best fri nd- 
ships in youth. For real friendship de 
mands an education. It implies svlf- 
abnegation, the willingness to sacritice 
personal inclinations, the resolve to try 
to live up to your friend’s ideal of you 
and your own ideal of yourself, to hold a 
sane outlook on life for the sake of tliose 
who trust you and turn to you. 

If I had daughters I think I would try 
to teach them while they were yet young 
what friendship should mean. Boys don’t 
seem to need that sort of instruction so 
much. Both as lads and men they take 
their friendships in a normal way. |! 
would strive to impart a discretion w! ich 
would keep girls from giving all their !ove 
and confidence to any friend before j¢r- 
suaded of her worth. I would struggle to 
make women feel the mutual obligations 
of friendship—that it brings responsi) li- 
ties as well as comradeship. Above all. | 
would endeavor to make every woman ‘ee! 
that the gift of a friend demands a «ft 
in return to the world as well as the gift 
to her friend. 

Such a bond between two women may be 
among the greatest blessings of life. To 
the single woman it has sometimes to take 
the place of husband and children, and 
consoles her for the lack of these to a de- 
gree no happy wife and mother could com- 
prehend. 
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vr Y SHE Hon. Tom Dunkirk clutched frantically at 
his overcoat pocket. “I’ve forgotten it,” he 
said. 

2 “TI knew you would,” responded his wife, 
wit: long-tried conjugal calm, “but I didn’t. I put it 
in ihe pocket of my ulster at twelve o’clock to-day.” 
She drew out a square envelope with a gold seal, and dis- 
played it in the glare of a street lamp. “I didn’t believe 
I had to bring anything up but the little blue ticket that 
was inclosed, but I thought I had better be on the safe 
side. You see the big white card has our names on it 
just below the President’s. It looks like it was engraved, 
too.” She stopped to examine it critically on the cor- 
ner of the well-lighted street. “I call that real thought- 
ful of the President,” she said. “ He must know we are 
strangers in town, and I guess he had our names put 
there so there couldn’t be any mistake. Now most peo- 
ple I know, who send out invitations, have the cards all 
alike. You remember when Mrs. Tucker’s daughter was 
married our names were on the backs of the envelopes 
same as anybody else’s. I do hope they won’t take up 
this at the door,” she added, as she replaced the envelope 
in her capacious pocket. “I wanted to send it to the 
children as a souvenir—our first invitation to the White 
House.” 

“Well, it won’t be our last,” said the Hon. Tom, com- 
plaisantly. ‘* Don’t—don’t you think we had better call 
a carriage?” 

“A carriage! Why, Tom Dunkirk, I think it would be 
a sinful extravagance. Don’t you know the cars pass 
right by the door. It’s only a step to the avenue.” 

“Well, all right,” he agreed. “ Reckon we have been 
extravagant enough for one party. Did you know these 
claw-hammer clothes I’ve got on cost forty 
dollars, and by the time I got these gloves 
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reckon it’s some navy officer dead, and they are going 
to let his body lie in state. Seems to me I’ve read of 
great men sort of put on exhibition before they are 
buried— Come, ring the bell, I’m sure we get off at the 
next corner.” 

The Hon. Tom punched at the button with one of his 
pudgy white-gloved fingers, and then meekly followed his 
wife. She squeezed through the long line of carriages 
and landed safe on the gray flagged pavement. 

“TI was just thinking that Maria Tucker would give 
her eyes to be in my place to-night,” she said, glee- 
fully, “but Abe Tucker will never get to Congress—he’s 
so slow and sleepy, and never was a good provider—I 
believe if Maria hadn’t inherited money from her father, 
who sold such a lot of bad whiskey, I believe her children 
would have starved to death, and she’s a mighty am- 
bitious woman, too.” 

“Politics are mighty uncertain,” said the Hon. Tom, mod- 
estly impersonal. ‘“ Washington sure is a pretty place.” 

Mrs. Tom pressed his hand in an access of wifely 
fervor. 

“T’m so proud of you!” she whispered. 

“ Don’t—don’t do that,” he implored, apologetic, for 
his lack of responsiveness. “‘ These d———d gloves are about 
to split in two.” 

They had reached the tall iron gateway; far away 
through the stark branches of the trees, across the 
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door when they are expecting company. Do you sup- 
pose it was because—because we were walking?” 

“Lord, no!” he answered, with masculine assurance. 
“ All the carriages are going this way—I told you it 
wasn’t a funeral.” 

Her feminine suspicions were not quite 
“But I saw a carriage go in the front gate.” 

“Reckon it was some of the family or maybe it was 
a Cabinet lady. I believe—they help,” he added, vaguely. 

“TI suppose they do.” 

They walked on through the heavy shadows cast by 
the white light from the tall electric poles. Mrs. Tom’s 
courage was fully restored by the time they reached 
the second gateway. Here they met with no difficulty. 
They were ushered into a long corridor, and Mrs. Tom 
was permitted to retain her “souvenir.” She tucked it 
deep down in her pocket. 


allayed. 


COLORED maid hurried forward to relieve her of her 
wraps. The gray ulster and the beribboned hat she 

had worn were huddled together with the Hon. Tom’s 
overcoat and put in one of the many boxes that lined 
the walls. A number, corresponding with the one on the 
box, was given to the Hon. Tom; his wife promptly took 
possession of it. She had acquired the habit of relieving 
him of all domestic details; now she put the bit of 
pasteboard in the silk bag that hung at her waist. Miss 
Collins, the village dressmaker who had made the bag, 
had called it a “riticule.’ She had pointed to it with 
pride. “You'll find it very handy to carry a handker- 
chief in,” she had said. She was a scrawny little some- 
body, and was suspected of harboring suffragette notions, 
for she had added, “Women doin’ without pockets is 
just a sign of the times; they ain’t got no 

rights; they ain’t supposed to have nothin’ 





and shoes and hat I reckon the bill was 
close to fifty. This hat is one of those col- 
lapsible kind, too, and I don’t know how 
to work it—hope it won’t shut down on me. 
Remember that umbrella we used to have 
that shut up on your head every time it 
rained hard? That young secretary of 
mine went with me to the haberdasher’s 
and told me what to get. Don’t believe 
he’s got much sense, but he seems to be 
on to these social stunts—he said I ought 
to go to a tailor if I wanted a decent fit— 
didn’t think much of hand-me-downs—” 

“That’s all foolishness,” said Mrs. Tom. 
“Don’t tailors make store clothes? I'd 
like to know what’s the difference—” 

“The difference,” he repeated, “is about 
twenty-five plunks as far as I can see.” 

“\Well, it’s a great comfort to have a 
black silk,” she said, with a sigh of satis- 
faction. “It seems suitable for all occa- 
sions. It ain’t too gay for your friend’s 
funerals, and it always seems fit for wed- 
dings and sociables. Now, I’ve had this 
four years and it still looks fresh and new, 
and this little lace band around my neck, 
that was on my mother’s wedding-gown, 
makes me feel quite elegant. At the church 
festival this spring I know I was the only 
woman there with a piece of real lace— 
because I took particular notice.” 


Ty" car came along at this moment and 
they boarded it with a real sense of 
comfort. 1t was almost empty, and it felt so 
warm after the bleak air of the streets. 

“I did think of bringing Dobbin and the 
spring wagon to town as soon as we got 
settled,” said Mrs. Tom, sinking luxuriously 
down on the dusty plush-covered seat, “ but 
1 don’t know that it’s worth while when 
the cars are so convenient.” 
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nor hold nothin’, 

But Miss Collins’s platitudes and the 
whole village world seemed very far be- 
hind her to-night as Mrs. ‘l'om proudfully 
took her husband’s arm and, following a 
delegation of men who seemed to know the 
way, they passed into another corridor car- 
peted in crimson velvet and hung with por- 
traits of the wives of the Presidents of the 
United States. Between the pictures were 
cabinets containing china belonging to the 
older administrations. 

“Now, isn’t that a 
claimed Mrs. Tom. “I suppose those are 
just left-over pieces. You know when we 
get a new set of dishes we never know what 
to do with the left-overs—they never seem 
to match anything else. I believe I'll put 
that old what-not and some china in the 
front hall when we find a house; and if 
we bought some red carpet I think it would 
look real tasty.” 

The Hon. Tom said nothing. He was 
not very happy; his shirt-bosom bulged 
uncomfortably and his chubby hands were 
reduced to helpless rigidity in their tight 
gloves. 

They ascended a flight of white stone 
steps; the hand rails were made of red 
velvet. 

“ Now, isn’t that an idea!” commented 
Mrs. Tom; “I never heard of making ban- 
isters of dry-goods, but I reckon it’s cheaper 
than wood or brass.” 

“TI don’t know,” said her husband, 
dully. For the first time in his life he 
began to doubt his wife’s ability to meet 
an emergency. He was not a lady’s man. 
and hitherto she had always piloted him 


good idea!” ex- 


safely through social shoals, supplying 
all the small talk that the occasions 





seemed to demand, but as they reached the 





“And it might mean keeping a man,” 
suggested the Hon. Tom. 

“A man! What on earth could we do 
with a hired man in the city? Why, the 
houses that real-estate man showed me to-day didn’t 
have more than twenty feet of back yard—not enough 
dirt for a parsley- patch. No, I think we had better 
put Dobbin out to pasture.” She shaded her eyes and 


looked anxiously out of the smeared glass window. “1 
think we must be nearly there—I believe I see the State, 
War, and Navy Building—looks like a funeral—l wonder 
who they can be burying this time of night—” 
The Hon. Tom also peered out into the darkness. “I 
reckon it’s the carriages waiting to go in.” : 
“Go in! 


Why, we must be two squares away. I 





She stopped to examine it critically on the corner of the well-lighted street 


gray stalks of the flower-beds, they could see the White 
House glittering at every window. 

Mrs. Tom started to go in, but a burly policeman 
barred the way. 

“ Here—here’s the ticket—I mean the invitation,” she 
murmured, in some embarrassment. 

The policeman seemed unimpressed. “The East Gate, 
ma’am,” he said, waving her off into the darkness. 

“Now, doesn’t that seem strange?” said Mrs. Tom, 
after a moment’s silence, in which she struggled to re- 
gain her poise. “Seems like they would open the front 





East Room he saw her fall back a step, 
dismayed by the splendor within. 

There were thousands of people. Men, 
black coated like himself, but the women 
radiant as rainbows and plumed like birds of paradise. 
Whole dresses of real lace, satins, chiffons, spangles, 
gauzes—materials that Mrs. Tom had only dimly sensed 
from the pages of belated style-books. True, there were 
some gowns of black, but made with skimpy skirts and 
long court trains embroidered in gold; patterns that lit- 
tle Miss Collins could not have conceived or evolved in 
all the twenty years she had held her place as arbiter of 
fashion. And the amazing creatures inside these amazing 
costumes! Naked necks, blazing with jewels. 
(Continued on page §71) 
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singing in their home again. But it is 
not so with all the young couples in my 
acquaintance, or in the land. There is 
trouble, grave, serious trouble, and too 
many are paying the high cost of health 
and happiness for the privilege of learn- 
ing how in the wrong place or at the 
wrong time. The world is far too full of 
tired, discouraged women who are seeking 
for a lost cook instead of trying to find a 
plan of life. 

The cook has gone, where she has gone 
we will tell you some other time. The 
fun of life is to be found in playing the game, 
not in seeking distraction outside. If you 
cannot increase your income you must 
decrease your expenses. Every one is 
saying this, you cry in despair, but it does 
not give us any help. It does if you will 
accept it as a fact, and appreciate that your 
task lies not in trying to sweep back the 
tide with a broom, but in adjustment to 
conditions as they are. 


Every Problem is Individual 


1“ is always a question, of course, whether 

one really helps or not by going into 
details, for every problem is individual. 
I can say what I would do and have my 
inquirer reply, “‘I cannot do that,’’ and it is 
oft-times true. Like the ladies of Cran- 
ford we each have our pet economies and 
where we save another spends. But in hide 
and seek, in football, or in housekeeping, 
and in banking the first necessity is to learn 
the rules of the game. Economy is the 
science of proportion, whether it bé applied 
to time, or strength, or money, and the 
first step in knowing how to save lies in 
learning what amounts one can rightfully 
spend. 

In a stone wall in Trafalgar Square in 
| Londen are to be found certain brass rods. 
| They are of fixed lengths, and here in the 
ultimate, can be proved if the yard-stick 
measures a yard, the rod a legal rod; if the 
foot rule is full twelve inches, or more, or 
less. These are fixed measures, now spoken 
of as legal. 

Has it ever occurred to you that there 
are measures, rules with which you can 
compare your own performance, your own 
ways and method of life, your housekeeping 
so that you may gain some idea of whether 
you are doing right or not? And this by 
no means applies alone to money. Living 
on the budget plan means far more than 
that. We want you to come to us and tell 
us of your perplexities and troubles, and we 
shall appreciate that you are doing so in 
confidence. But we want to give definite 
help, and this cannot be done alone through 
abstract indefinite cases and rules. 

In the next chapter we shall tell how the 
rules were applied in the cases given here, 
and how they worked, but we desire to be 
of the same assistance to you in just the 
same way. We are all of us more or less 
hard pressed in these days by a dreadful 
monster called ‘‘high cost of living.”” Com- 
mission after commissicn has been thrown 
to the beast to assuage his appetite, but 
still he rages up and down the land. We 
cannot kill him, let us put aside that hope, 
but we may evade him and make him 
powerless. And this with your help and 
co-operation we mean to try and tell how 
to do. It is our bounden duty to try, each 
one of us, in order that we help the over- 
pressed. It may be that you did not see 
the “Working Girl’s Prayer” from which 
this one paragraph is taken. 

“O God, our Father, you who are gen- 
erous, who said ask and ye shall receive, 
we, your children, humbly beseech you to 
grant that we may receive enough wages to 
clothe and feed our bodies, and just a little 
leisure to give our souls a chance to grow.” 


Practical Housekeeping 


ITH Miss Johnson’s second article 

—in the next number—will begin 
The Bazar’s fully equipped practical 
service for readers, which is mentioned 
on the contents page of this number under 
the title, “Ask The Bazar.” Supple- 
menting Miss Johnson’s work there will 
be a new and very practical handling of 
home decoration, furnishing, modernizing 
old houses, and beautifying houses and 
grounds. This important. service will be 
in charge of two recognized experts, both 
of whom are authorities on this subject. 
A most interesting announcement about 
Cooking will also be made in the next 
pe. 








The Revolt of the Farmer’s Wife 


ing, self-weighing thresher, while he lets 
his wife wash, as it were, with a flail? 
Or what shall be said of the farmers’ 
wives who will stand for such outrageous 
discrimination? 

And yet they do, thousands and thou- 
sands of them! Mr. P. V. Collins, edi- 


tor of the Northwestern Agriculturist, 


recently canvassed the readers of © his 
magazine to get some light on these mat- 
ters. Forty-five per cent. of the 3,466 
farmers who answered his questions had 
windmills with which to pump water for 
their horses and cattle, but only ten per 
cent. had water pressure with which to 
furnish water for the use of their wives. 
Almost all of them had a fair number of 
modern farm implements, but only twen- 
ty-five per cent. had bought washing 
machines. 


Eager for New Appliances 

AST May Chicago held a big house- 

hold show. It was mainly a commer- 
cial advertising scheme, arranged and put 
through by the manufacturers. It was 
advertised throughout the country dis- 
tricts of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and many farm women came. 
Nothing in that exhibition of labor-saving 
devices so caught and held the crowd as 
the various laundry appliances. The 
women stood staring big-eyed at the iron 
and copper receptacles that seemed to 
swallow the clothes and soap and water, 
and, working on them a bit, produce rich 
results in suds and whiteness. 

We stood by a man who was taking 
down the names of the women for a raffle, 
and listened to the addresses from which 
they came—Palos, Bloomingdale, Carpen 
Center, Sodus, Sun Prairie—small post- 
offices in the heart of farming districts. 
These women lined up three deep around 
the demonstrators and watched while 
the broad napkins and towels and pillow- 
cases were taken from the dripping froth 
and polished in the great power mangles 
at the rate of one a minute. So easy 
and clean and swift! How many revolts 
were started that day against the cor- 
rugated washboard and: the heart-cor- 
roding flatiron? 

But the most perfect and economical 
and easy-to-run washing machine is no 
final solution of the farmer’s wife’s laun- 
dry problem. Any home washing is as dis- 
organizing as the measles; it takes time 
that might be used to better purpose—in 
spite of the farmer, the father of nine 
children, who rebuked the daring ques- 
tioner by exclaiming: 

“What would my wife be doing on 
Monday if it wa’n’t for the washing?” 


Brains Replace Muscle 

IKE THE CITY WOMEN, the wives 

on the farms are beginning to see 
that the way of progress is the substitu- 
tion of brains for muscle—that it is bet- 
ter (where it is possible) to send all the 
washing out, and to see that it is prop- 
erly done under right conditions of sani- 
tation and labor, than to cherish it as a 
chastening household god. At the annual 
conference of the American Association 
of Home Economics held at Lake Placid 
in June, 1912, Miss Martha Van Rensse- 
laer, of Cornell University, told of the 
co-operative laundries the farmers are es- 
tablishing in connection with the co- 
operative creameries that have sprung 
up all through the country, north, south, 
east, and west. ‘The same power that runs 
the machinery in the creamery can be 
used for the washing machines and man- 
gles with little additional cost. 

There seems to be but one objection to 
this plan—the unsanitary possibilities of 
carrying soiled clothes to the laundry on 
the same wagon with the fresh milk and 
depositing them in the same building. 
This is not proving an insurmountable 
obstacle, however. Sealed receptacles are 
being provided for all those using the 
laundry, and the laundry machinery is 
being installed in separate but near-by 
buildings where it can be hitched up‘ with 
the creamery engine by means of rods 
and pipes and belts. The ultimate prob- 
lem in taking the wash-tub out of the 
farm-house is the long journey from the 
laundry and back; but good roads and 


(Continued from page 539) 


the co-operative automobile promise soon 
to overcome even this. 

Commerce and industrial revolution 
have routed the stage-coach, the spinning- 
wheel, and the soap-vat, and they are 
hard after the wash-tub. 

We are fairly “fotch up on their be- 
hime legs” by the immovability of the 
broom and the cook-stove. For when you 
get right down to it, can one send her 
house to the factory to be cleaned? Can 
one buy griddle-cakes, hot from the mail- 
order house? 

But if the housewife cannot send her 
house to the factory, she can at least 
simplify it so that it can be mechani- 
cally cleaned, and can then go forth and 
lay hands on a miniature factory to come 
and clean it. But the broom and duster 
will not be driven out until the housewife 
changes her ideals of house-furnishing. 

We once spent some days in a Western 
farm-house that is the perfect type of 
what an industrious woman with a col- 
lector’s instinct can do in the way of 
making sweeping and dusting a life’s 
work. On every floor but the kitchen 
are carpets carefully tacked down and 
requiring not only heavy sweeping but 
the half-yearly removal and beating as 
well. In one corner of the living-room 
is a “ what-not” loaded with shells, pho- 
tographs, picture postal cards, hand- 
painted cologne bottles, and old wedding 
invitations—things apparently designed 
by the powers of evil to catch dust. In 
this same living-room, which is about 
twelve feet square, there are also three 
tables covered with mats, and lamps, and 
books, and card trays, and albums; there 
is—it is hard to believe it, but there really 
is—a case of feather flowers; there is an 
elaborately machine-carved cottage organ 
diagonally across from the “ what-not”; 
and heavy Nottingham curtains at the 
windows produce a twilight in which it 
is difficult to steer a straight course 
through the maze of patent rockers and 
Morris chairs. No wonder the windows 
are kept shut! Dust means overwhelming 
toil. The farmer’s wife can be persuaded 
to smash her bric-A-brac and make her 
carpets into rugs. 

The vacuum cleaner, periodically man- 
ipulated by the hired man, can keep the 
place cleaner than a dozen chambermaids. 

At comparatively little cost—much less 
than the cost of a maid—she can have 
a small cleaning factory of her own. 


Co-operative Vacuum Cleaning 

HERE is, however, a better arrange- 

ment than this—the circulating 
cleaning factory, owned, like the public 
library, by the community. All through 
the South—in parts of Virginia especial- 
ly—the women of the country villages are 
buying power vacuum cleaners co-opera- 
tively and sending them from house to 
house as they are needed. This is an im- 
provement on the _ individually-owned 
cleaner; it is cheaper and means less 
work, because a man usually goes with the 
machine to operate it by the hour. 

But after the farmer’s wife has slain 
all the other dragons of drudgery, after 
she has hot and cold water running in the 
house, and bathroom and stationary tubs 
and power mangle and vacuum cleaner 
and cream separator—there is still the 
last stronghold of the enemy, the cook- 
stove. The woman who spends six hours 
a day and upward broiling over the wood 
stove or the coal range is not likely to 
consider life on the farm a privilege. She 
is far more likely to make straight her 
path to the city than to help make up 
that eleven per cent. deficit in our national 
food production. A Western woman 
writes: 

“If in saying that we country women 
are making war on the cook- stove, you 
mean my grandmother’s little low, four- 
lidded affair, and the drudgery of her 
methods of preparing even the simplest 
and coarsest of foods, you are right. 
Such utensils have long since gone to the 
junk heap. If you mean my steel range 
and the art of preparing a variety of 
wholesome food, you are mistaken.” 

Now this farm woman, intelligent as 
she is, is wrong in two respects. 

First as to grandmother’s stove and the 


| 
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junk heap. A few weeks ago we saw its 
precursor, the out-of-doors brick oven, at 
full blast in the Delaware Valley. Pe.s- 
ant pots were steaming upon it, and : 
farmer’s wife was lugging wood to { 
fire as we went by. And this very diy, 
while the bells are ringing for pra;< 
meeting across some of the richest fi 
in up-State New York, the cook is ut- 
tering what does not sound like a pra:e 
over such a stove as no Western woma.’ 
grandmother is likely ever to have s 

Within a year or two the junk h 
has begun to grow astonishingly in t¢ 
section, but here as elsewhere in the No-t 
and West and South, the revolt aga 
the prehistoric, wood-consuming, fe ir- 
lidded quadruped is not stopping at : 
steel range. 

Why should it? Even the new-st, 
brightest, most efficient steel range is a 
thing to make war on, because it is not 
the best and easiest and cheapest ‘ool 
with which to cook food. And the farm. 
er’s wife needs the very best tools because 
it is harder for her than it is for the | 
city woman to buy things ready cooled. 
Gas, electricity, and alcohol are all! of 
them easier fuels to use than wood or 
coal, and since the farmer’s wife no longer 
believes that there is virtue in perspira- 
tion, she is turning to one or the other of | 
these. .All through this section of up- 
state New York they are using natural 
gas, as they are in parts of Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Texas, and elsewhere. 
And where natural gas is not available, 
they are turning to electricity. 


Progressive Illinois 
| Pend May we visited the Fergusons in | 
northern Illinois. They are a pro- | 
gressive family with helps to efficient | 
living all around them. Like Mrs. Bat- 
tell of Kansas, they are not taking 
chances with a world that won’t wait for 
them, but they are finding ways of getting 
into its path while attending to their jobs 
on the farm. 

“Yes, we’re still burning coal,” said 
Mrs. Ferguson, apologetically, “but we 
don’t expect to much longer. We’re iry- 
ing to get the whole township stirred up 
so’s they'll bring electricity over from the 
Chicago drainage canal. Electricity is so 
much better than anything else that we've 
made up our minds to have it.” 

But where there is no available water- 
power and no natural gas, there is still, 
as Professor Franklin Menges, lecturer 
in the Pennsylvania Farmers’ Normal In- 
stitute, says: 

“ A source of power which is grown and 
available on every farm in the land in 
the shape of indigestible cellulose, which 
can be made into alcohol. . . . Moreover, 
it has been experimentally shown that | 
from sawdust and other wood waste, al- | 
cohol can be made at from two to two | 
and a half cents a gallon for the raw | 
material.” 

We know a tiny country kitchen in New 
England where all the cooking is «one 
on a two-burner alcohol stove aided by 
a fireless cooker. It is hardly larger than 
a kitchenette and is arranged to make the 
fewest steps possible for the housev ife. | 

“Why should it be any larger?” asked | 
our hostess. “I spend less time in it 
every month.” 

The fireless cooker itself ought to keep 
enough more women on the farm to push 
up production a per cent. or two. But 
farmers’ wives seem strangely reluctant 
to adopt it. As we drifted through the 
Middle West we would hear the recur 
ring protest: 

“My cooking is such a chore!” 

And again and again we would ask: 

“Have you tried the fireless cooker? | 
They help so much! We can show 10 | 
how to make one in ten minutes, if you'vé | 
got an old trunk and some newspapers 9 | 
hay.” 

But rarely did we get any othe! 
sponse than: 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard of them, but I 
guess I won’t bother to-day. I haven't 
mucl) faith in them, to tell you the truth. 

It really was discouraging. But as We | 
were agents for nothing more patentable 
than a general principle, we kept hopeful- 

(Continued on page mm J 
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A NOVEL: 


“Caesar’s Wife Should 


be Free from Suspicion” 


PRECEDING CHAPTERS: In an attractive city of about 50,000 
live Kenneth Ward and his wife, Ruth. Backed by the Civic Club, 
Ward had started an investigation of corrupt politics and Boss Mayo. 
Ward's assistant was Will Cowperthwaite, a clever young lawyer, his 
friend in all things since they were boys. Cowperthwaite had been in 
Jove with Ruth, when she was won away from him. Still he was Ward's 
good friend, with honorable traits, but a cultivated cynicism toward 
women. Learning that an important witness was about to leave for 
Europe, he sought to communicate with Ward, but could not find him. 
Then he met Ruth, and the two set out in an automobile for the neigh- 
poriny village, where her husband, they believed, had gone to look up 
another witness. Their search in that and other places was in vain. 
On the way Cowperthwaite yielded to a moment's madness and kissed 
his former sweetheart, his friend's wife. She was deeply outraged, but 
she partly blamed herself. Accidents to their machine delayed them, 
and i: was four o'clock in the morning when they arrived at her home, 
where Kenneth was waiting in an agony of jealous doubt. His mis- 
understanding of his wife’s attempted explanation was terrible and com- 
plete Cowperthwaite played his part bravely, offering satisfaction. 
Ward, in the days that followed, could neither truly forgive Ruth nor 
endure the thought of giving her up. He began to lose his old power 
and courage. Instead of making witnesses quail he quailed before them. 
At last came the great day of Boss Mayo’s trial, and his daughter Claire, 
for w1om Will had a growing fondness, was in the court-room. As the 
rial oes on there is a suspicion that Ward has turned traitor. He breaks 
down. is hurriedly taken to his home by Cowperthwaite. Ruth is away 
and ( owperthwaite gazes about the room as Ward lies in bed unconscious. 
Whe: Ruth returns Cowperthwaite leaves. ater he and Claire have a 
meet: 1g which gives him a sense of defeat. 


XIII 
[ was about ten minutes after the doctor had gone 
that Cowperthwaite, turning involuntarily toward 
the door, saw Ruth standing there. She still wore 
her hat, and she threw a long wrap over a chair on 
entering. She walked like a somnambulist, her eyes on the 
man lying in the bed. 

When she stood beside him she paused and stood, looking 
at him. It was true, then! All the length of the 
journey she had been telling herself, monotonously, every 
other minute, that it could not be. 
believe that Ken could be stricken? 


dow! 
How could any one 


That long, inert helplessness meant that it was true. 
As she looked one hand moved, weakly, waveringly, toward 
his face. Half-way, either through impotence or because 
some half-formed purpose wavered, it paused, was feebly 
still. At the sight something was born in Ruth’s heart, 
something that grew, expanding in a great passionate surge 
of all her being, until she unconsciously put her hand to 
her breast, feeling that she must have grown in stature. 
It gripped at her throat, choking her; it tingled in her eyes 
until all things in the quiet room seemed charged with soft 
radiance, as the pencil of afternoon light beneath the win- 
dow-shade shot into a rainbow of iridescence, seen through 
the blinding tears in her half-shut eyes. 
describable sound and bent over him. 


She made an in- 
She was like a mother 
whose naughty child has been brought home hurt. 

She hung over him, trying to read all the history of the 
weeks that had divided them in the face of the wreck that 
lay there, his eyes still closed, his pallor deathlike, the white 
lock showing wan in the damp, black mat of his hair. The 
bleached lock was scarcely more colorless than the skin 
that was stretched taut over the sharp hollows of his fore- 
head, but beside the gray-white of the skin the mere color- 
lessness of that strange white wing of hair seemed a whole- 
some thing. Appalled by what she saw she sank suddenly 
to her knees and touched humbly the big, helpless hand 
that lay sprawled out on the mathematically straight 
coverlid, and held it in her own two trembling hands and 
loved it very carefully with her lips. 

A slight stirring of the outstretched hand and arm put 
her in a panic. She got to her feet, and then, for the first 
time, she looked wonderingly around the room. Her hands 
went to her dazed forehead. Then she saw Cowperthwaite; 
she had not realized before that any one was there. She 
Went to him with her breathless questions. 


OWPERTHWAITE satisfied her anxiety as well as 

he could, and saw that some of the color had come 
back to her lips. He told her, in a few words, the exact 
conditions, the best that could be hoped for and the worst. 
He spoke with absolute truthfulness, not making light of the 
manife-t danger. When he spoke of the beginning of Ken’s 
illness, the scene at the Civic Club, she interrupted him: 

“Then you and he are friends again—he understands?” 

“Yes. I really wasn’t as base as you thought me,” 
Cowperthwaite replied, finding a singular unreality in all 
this oli issue. ‘‘I had tried to explain matters, but he tore 
up the letter.” 

“I remember,” she said. Then, hurriedly, “But go on.” 
When he charged himself with being the cause of Ken’s 
illness she shook her head impatiently. 

“Tam the one to blame. It’s all my fault—mine!”’ She 
Seemed to feel some queer jealousy that any one else should 
have been of so much weight in Ken's life as to effect his 
hurt! 

Then there were a few questions and answers while they 
discussed the details of her journey and of the sick-room. 
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“Why didn’t you telegraph you were coming?” Cowper- 
thwaite asked, finally. 

“I did, from the first way station that flagged the train,” 
“T had barely time to catch the train. 
Or didn’t he ask for 


she said, in surprise. 
Has he been in suspense all this time? 
me?” Her face was all tense question. 

“T told him you were coming, the last time he woke,” 
Cowperthwaite hastened to reassure her. 


Her face relaxed into soft gratitude. ‘‘Oh, thank you; 


I’m so glad.” 

When they were silent for a moment, and stood together 
looking down at Ken’s helplessness, a mist came into Cow- 
perthwaite’s eyes. Ruth saw the suspicious softness. At 
that moment she forgave him freely, and took his hand, 
comforting him, forgetting her own terror, forcing herself 
into a steadfast determination that all must be well. She 
felt the birth of some new sympathy in Will Cowperthwaite. 
From that time they were the friends they had been, in the 
days of their youth, before anything had come to spoil 
their honest liking for each other. In that moment’s prelude 
while Ken still slept, their score was wiped clean, and with 
a good hearty warmth of feeling they knew there would be 
friendship between them to the end. 

Then Cowperthwaite charged himself some of 
her and left. The happiness that 
was always throbbing underneath, in some amazement at 


with 
commissions new 
its daring to be happiness in the midst of this other suffer- 
ing, warned him that Ruth must be alone, to meet Ken's 
first return to consciousness. Before he turned the corner 
he knew that, as soon as Ken was out of danger, he should, 
infallibly, tell Ruth about Claire. 


HE nurse bustled in, in street attire, to be met with 

Ruth’s low-toned introduction of herself and assurance 
that she would take charge while that young lady went for 
her afternoon outing. It took some minutes to hear a report 
on Mr. Ward’s condition that differed fromm€Cowperthwaite’s 
only in the use of more technical- terrfis.. Ther the nurse 
gave instructions and indicatéd the *nteticines to be used 
when he awoke, reiterated the doctor’s ctonimand that the 
patient be kept quiet, as free as possible from any disturb- 
ance, looked professionally non-committal at the moment 
she was asked to give her opinion, and then hastened osten- 
tatiously to give the usual perfunctory assurance. Then 
again Ruth was left alone. 

Her eyes on Ken, to make sure she did not miss a motion, 
she took off her hat and mechanically loosened the hair 
around her temples; it was pressed down by the weight of 
her hat during the long hours of her-journey. In the dim- 
ness of the room her hair seemed.té@ partake of her own 
fatigue; it awas lifeless and dull. brown. A few hasty steps 
aside into her own room to*leavé-her +hat-and cloak there 
(so there might be -no signs»f. conftisiesor. disorder when 
Ken opened his eyes—that‘allamight seéfn normal) and she 
was ready for her vigil. A throb of exultation pushed its 
way into the midst. of her anxiety. There was no one to 
meddle; he was all hers to care for. 

Dark 
as it was, she knew all the outlines of that room by 
heart. Some vague, intangible sense of an overtaking 
fate caught at her heart as she wondered why, with all the 
others to choose from, they should have brought him to that 
room. The delicate wall-paper, the few simply framed 
bright prints, the screen shutting off the corner of the room, 
everything was photographed on her heart. Although 
the darkness hid it, she could have reproduced on paper the 
tracery of the clean-looking designs in Delft blue on the 
white ground of the cotton fabric that covered the screen. 
It was so much better to buy something that could be washed 
often, she had thriftily argued when she bought it. And 
it had proved to be so much prettier than the more pre- 
tentious stuffs that Ken had advocated. There was a 
catch in her breath as she turned from the screen to Ken’s 
face. The bed he lay on was an after-thought, put in there 
later. A faint sound put all other thoughts to flight. Ken 


Seated by the bed, her eyes strayed about. 





was stirring. 

By the frantic beating of her heart she knew she was not 
Why hadn’t she prepared what she would say, how 
She wondered with futile anger at herself. 
Then she pressed both hands hard against the place where 
her heart thumped tumultuously; she wondered whether 


ready. 
she would act? 
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it wasn’t bruising the walls it beat against, it thumped so 
hard. As if they were dragged apart by a force greater 
than himself, Ken's heavy eyes opened. 

For a moment he stared at her in the smiling, unsur- 
prised blankness with which a baby opens its eyes to see, 
hanging over his crib, the mother’s face that was his last 
waking vision the night before. Spellbound, she saw con- 
sciousness creep into them, and, with consciousness, the 
inevitable pain. 

When wonder had put to rout the last remnant of his 
sluggish peace he struggled for utterance. His wife, her 
eyes on him, in painful encouragement, felt, in that moment, 
that fate could hold no greater suffering than to helplessly 
watch his struggle with the bound muscles that forbade the 
agony of his desire to speak. The longing in his black eyes 
tore at her raw heartstrings. The left corner of his mouth 
drooped slightly; she saw that the left arm lay along the 
coverlid with a rigidity that was a world apart from peace. 
Again and again he tried to speak, while she frantically 
tried to telegraph power to him, or busied herself needlessly 
tucking in the counterpane to hide the helpless trembling 
of her lips. 

“Ruth!” 
achieved it! 


He had at last 
She flushed rosy-red with the great tide of her 
From all that had been told, 
made a great step toward recovery. 


Surely he had said her name! 
joy. she knew that he had 
But she controlled 
herself and said, smiling with a calm that made all usual: 
“Yes, Ken. Now close your eyes and sleep.” 
UT he would not be satisfied. 
had come to him in too 


Evidently consciousness 
a current for him to 
be willing to have his questions pushed aside. 


strong 
He was im- 
The word he was struggling for seemed an 
He tried and tried until she felt 
he would go mad with the strain. 


pelled to speak. 
impossible achievement. 
A dozen times she tried 
to soothe him into mere quiescence, which the doctor had 
said was what they all must strive for. She was heartsick 
before the fear that the agitation of her coming might be 
harmful to him. She filled the ice-cap with shaved ice 
from the next room; she patted his cheek and petted him; 
she talked in cheerful disconnectedness about every sick- 
room detail that occurred to her—the light, more covering, 
the medicine she was giving him. But every time, as in- 
exorably as fate, as soon as there was a pause in her mono- 
logue, she could see the poor lips struggling to form that 
insistent word. At last it came: 

““Wh-when—?” 

She knew without asking the rest of the sentence. 

“An hour ago. I started as soon as I got the message,” 
she said, in quiet tenderness. His eyelids drooped from 
weariness for some minutes. But when he opened them 
again it was evident he was not satisfied. He was trying to 
speak again. Would nothing she could do put an end to 
that piteous struggle? 
it was evident that the word came more easily: 


“ 


Still, even to her pain and terror, 
For—give?” For all his effort, it was in a hesitating, 
husky whisper. 

“Oh, my dear love—” As she was speaking she saw a 
big tear gather in his eye and tremble there. 
Her 
instinct was to overwhelm him with her love, tell him she 


She threw herself on her knees beside the bed. 
was the one to plead for pardon, sweep him away with the 
torrent of her aching, remorseful, passionate tenderness. 
But with the impulse came the knowledge that she must 
not do it. 


reassure him. 


Whatever happened, her place was to calm and 
So, with the hands that longed to draw the 
heavy head to her breast, she wiped carefully with a cool 
fresh handkerchief the tear. Had any living being ever 
seen a tear in Ken's eyes before? 

“Of course I forgive you,” she said, with the calmest 
maternalism she could manage. Then, with the ache in her 
throat almost choking her utterance, she added, to throw 
a reassuring lightness over it all, “‘If you say so, we'll just 
make up.” 

HE bit of transparent playing served its part. Some- 
thing that seemed like a smile trembled for a moment 
But in the peace brought by the comfort that 
he craved his weariness again overpowered him. With the 
same wholesome habit that makes a sick baby sink into sleep 


over his lips. 


that Mother Nature provides as her best medicine, almost 
instantaneously it seemed, he slept again. 

But this 
time hope made her breath flutter hysterically in her throat, 


Again Ruth was left to her solitary watching. 


To calm herself, she went over in her mind each moment 
since her arrival, rehearsed, to tell the doctor, the exact 
sound-value of each word he had said. Surely the second 
word had,come more easily than the first, and the third one 
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almost normally. And they had told her he had not been 
able to make a really intelligible sound before she came— 
no, it was not that she was better able to interpret. The 
last word had been as distinct as any one could say it. 
And the smile had been almost like Ken’s own. As Ken 
sank into a deeper slumber she went to the window and 
pulled the shade out so she could peer from behind it. The 
sun was low; it must be late afternoon, 

She heard the hall door open cautiously. Was that the 
nurse or the doctor? Soon a man’s heavier tread told her 
it was not the nurse. The doctor came into the room. 

While she was telling him in tones whose hopeful excite- 
ment struggled through the constraint she put upon herself, 
all that had happened the nurse came in from her outing. 
Then, as the nurse was taking off her street things, Will 
Cowperthwaite came back. So, since Ward was plainly 
sleeping quietly, they all withdrew into the next room to 
talk over the case without danger of disturbing him. With 
each detail that she added the doctor nodded his head in 
satisfaction, and the tension of Cowperthwaite’s firm lips 
relaxed, and in his eyes was a quiet smile. 

Finally the doctor gave his opinion: 

“Tt looks very hopeful to me,” he said. ‘‘ Undoubtedly 
the clot is being absorbed. At this stage nobody, of course, 
can be sure whether he will recover completely or not. I 
think the sagging of the muscles of the left side is lessened. 
But he hasn’t moved that arm yet, has he? That will be 
the final test. If he moves his fingers I would say that, 
barring some additional trouble—and you can’t be too 
careful to avoid excitement that might occasion a relapse 
—I would say he will probably recover completely. Now” 
—turning to the nurse—‘‘I’ll have to call up another hos- 
pital for a night-nurse. All those I have called for are 
busy.” 

“We don’t need any one else.” 
“T’ll relieve the nurse.” 

That lady began to look dubious. 

“T’m afraid I can’t hold out,’”’ she had begun when Ruth 
said, with a touch of temper: 

“T think you won’t be burdened. What on earth do you 
think a wife is for? I'll take care of him to-night.” 

“But you must be tired from your journey.” Cowper- 
thwaite’s tone was kindness itself. The doctor, too, was 
most solicitous. 

“T rested all the way 
here,’’ Ruth said, briefly, 


Ruth spoke quickly., 


big chair that had been brought up for her from the study, 
to watch by Ken through the long hours of the night. 

The tiny, softly shaded glow of the night-lamp came from 
a little table, placed in a far corner of the room where even 
the glow could not reach Ken’s eyes and hurt them. 
Wrapping a rug about her, she put her head on the cush- 
iony back of the chair and closed her eyes with a restful 
sigh. There was no sound but the regular breathing of the 
sleeping man. Her mind was freed from the fear that had 
been crushing her. A great peace fell on her. 

In her quiescence the present vanished. She was lost in 
the memories the room invoked. All the hopes were as 
real as though the past had not engulfed them, the vague 
sentiment, the fluctuating emotion, the sharp intrusions of 
forbidding fear. When she opened her eyes narrowly, each 
detail, seen through the soft haze of the tiny light, meant 
a never-forgotten moment, some eager discussion, some 
melting tenderness, some secret shopping excursion when a 
new self-consciousness struggled vainly with a soft and 
tremulous pride. She recalled that when she chose the 
paper on the walls Ken had gone with her.; And two of the 
simple pictures he had brought home. She remembered 
just where she had stood under the side-light across the room 
when he had brought the first one to her. It was one that 
had been in his own room in boyhood, a silly little picture 
with much bright primary color of a furbelowed little girl 
and a curly dog. He had been transported when he saw it 
in some second-hand shop and had come home in touching 
exultation to show it to her. 

They all came thronging to her, these recollections that 
for so long she hoped she had forgotten. Now something 
rose in her, an impelling, insistent*passion that seemed beat- 
ing madly against bonds in its struggle to be freed. With 
an impatient gesture of her arms she yielded and went 
blindly to it—the screen that hid that corner of the room. 

She drew the screen away. There everything was, un- 
disturbed. She had never allowed anything to be put up 
in the attic or given away, though she had been often tempted 
Now the fate of the moment was on her and she suffered as 
she looked. 

There is nothing on earth so incredibly touching as the 
soft nest that has been builded for a little baby; a swinging 
nest this was, of delicate white wicker, all lined with rosiness, 
lace-shaded and heaped with fleece. The pink ribbons of 


brought the water. It was infinitely sweet to tend him: 
after all, this was the first real thing she had been alle to 
do for him since she had come. And, before, Ken’s bou; Lless 
strength had never been very tolerant of coddling. He 
tried to raise his head, but that was too hard for him. It 
fell back on the pillow. With an ache in her throat, sh. 
raised his head with one hand, cooing ‘to him some sof; 
incoherent, mother-sounds as she anxiously raised the cy, 
so he could drink. ; 

He tried patiently. It was hard for him to swallow. A first 
he spilled it. His eyes tried to tell her how parched he was 

“Try it this way, dear.” Her face was wet as she -aise; 
his head still higher. This time he could drink, with each 
difficult swallow strength seemed flowing in to him. Vhen 
it was over he sighed with content and lay quiet again, 

She held his head on her arm while she turned and plumpej 
up the pillow. -Her arms took on the inimitable curve oj 
motherdom; she whispered soft, silly things to him as she 
worked. And in his weakness, with all of life’s currents | egin- 
ning painfully to resume their wonted channels, the cierna| 
earth-croon in her voice strengthened him as the passionate 
adoration that lay pulsating just back of it could not haye 
done. 

She resumed her seat, but something was makine him 
restless. He kept moving his heavy head from side to side 
and glancing at her, as if oppressed by some wish he had not 
strength to utter. At last his well hand went up, with an 
undefined, groping motion to the pillow beside him. With 
the hot tears springing to her eyes, it was given to her to 
understand. 

She put her head down on the pillow beside him, her 
rounded cheek against his where the lines had been praven 
so deep. He gave a sigh of utter satisfaction, and his well 
hand drew her face closer to his a moment, then it fell away 
Her heart filled to overflowing and she reached her an 
across the long, lax helplessness of him, to the poor hand 
that lay, wide open on the coverlid, as if it asked for some. 
thing, it too. : 

Her hand caressed his—nestled there. There was the 
feeling of benignant forces all about them. Something 
happened—her breath suspended she watched the miracle, 
With the contact of the warm life current that 
through her vigorous, gentle hand, the big loose fingers that 
she touched curled, instinctively, inevitably, shutting 

weakly over hers! 
She shut her lips together 


arm 


flowed 








even while the recollection 
of the long agony of the 
railroad train rose in her 
mind.* The doctor was per- 
sistent in his solicitude— 
he was not entirely imper- 
vious to her charm. But 
Ruth overruled them all, 
thinking, in her heart, that 
she would save Ken as 
much as possible from such 
half-hearted service. 
ITH the nurse 


\ charge again, 
wife had time to slip out 
and arrange the household 


in 
the 


in preparation for a pos- 
sible long siege of sickness. 
Cowperthwaite was sent 
out on errands, the maids 
received instructions, there 
was a bewildering amount 
of ordering over the ’phone, 
everyone did his part. Even 
the nurse moved with less 
deliberation. A new, strong, 
vigorous force had come 
into the stricken house, and 
every one, even if he were 
inconvenienced by it felt, 
in his heart, it was well. 
Since hope was allowed her, 
in Ruth’s sanguine mind it 
became certainty. When 
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to keep the sound back. 
Hysterical words were ris- 
ing in her throat, sobs, 
laughter, prayers. 

They beat so against the 
barrier. ‘‘The best the doc- 
tor hoped for! He has 
moved them! The dear 
fingers! God has heard me! 
I am forgiven! He will be 
well!” 

Whether he himself u- 
derstood what had happen- 
ed, the import of that un- 
certain grasping, she could- 
n’t tell then. But his eyes 
met hers as she moved t 
look more closely, And in 
the childlike dependence 
that weakness brings, the 
deep eyes clung to hers, 
asking, humbly, if he had 
not done well. 

Thus they stayed for long 
peaceful, magical moments, 
while the thankfulness that 
filled her heart seemed to 
deafen her ears with trium- 
phant organ-peals. Over 
and over again they came: 
“He has moved! He wil 
be well!” Yet it 
to be the very next instant 
that that blessed assurance 
had become the accustomed 
and normal thing. 








eemed 








she was where it would not 
disturb Ken, she hummed 
as she made her arrange- 
ments. Trunks and closets 
were ransacked, fresh white frocks were dragged out. Ruth 
put herself into as near an approach to a nurse’s uniform 
as possible, thinking, as she arranged the rich, red coils of 
her hair before the rairror, that Ken would surely find her 
pleasanter to look upon than that “machine’’ down-stairs. 

After this revivifyirg period, Ken woke and the nurse 
gave him a few spoonfuls of broth, which he swallowed, 
although with great difficulty. He was made ready for 
the night and the nurse went to bed in the adjoining room. 
Cowperthwaite had decided, so as to be ready in case Ruth 
needed help, to throw himself, ready-dressed, on a couch 
in the study down-stairs. When the maids had locked 
things up and all was quiet, not even Cowperthwaite making 
a sound, she made herself as comfortable as she could in the 


“He will be well!” 


the little hamper were so little faded that, in the soft light, 
they looked as fresh as the day she had tied them crisply. 
She knew each dainty stitch of the tiny things that filled it. 


Yes, the fate of the moment was on her. She leaned against 
the wall, with her eyes hidden in her trembling hands while 
the salt waves broke over her. 

A sound coming from the bed startled her as if she had 
been doing something guilty. She brushed the tears from 
her eyes and drew the screen back to its place. 

“Ruth!” This time he was calling clearly. Ina moment 
she was beside him. ‘Water, please,” he said, quite nat- 
urally, and smiled as she bent over him to smooth the white 
lock out of his eyes. ; 

Her heart brimming jike the cup she filled for him, she 


Again the sick man drop- 
ped to sleep. In the abso- 
lute quiet, her 

gradually drifted off into happy reveries; the day 
first meeting; the disquieting emotions of their marriage. 

“You always swept me before you, hushed and reath- 
less,” she thought. The sick man stirred, moved uncom 
fortably. ‘It’s that end of the pillow-case that’s bothering 
him,” she thought, folding it under with one of her vigorous 
motions. Her eyes drifted again to the screened cornet. 
And so, in the quiet, since there was no one to be p< ined by 
it but herself who knew the pain was blessed, she opened 
up that corner of her heart where the wound was that had 
never healed. “They never let me hold my little baby: 
How could I know it would be so heavenly sweet just © 
pet and love you and forgive!” 

THE END, 
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ASS 1ONate P\S 
Aon oo By Carolyn Wells 
kine him Characters and Costumes 
de to side i Curissy: A little girl. Pretty frilled nightdress and fancy dress- Two Toy-Makers: Two boys garbed like old men. Long gray beards 
© had not ee ing-gown with sash ribbons, almost like a dress. Bedroom slip- and wigs. Long straight cloaklike garments of red and black, 
, With an \ pers to match. | . with gilt paper design of toys pasted on them. High peaked 
n. With \ Curissy’s Farner AND Moruer: In home attire. _ hats and wide lace ruffles at throat and wrists. ; 
i> haves Curissy’s Littte Broter: Very small boy in white costume. Two Tree-TrrmMeErs: A boy and a girl in yellow-and-black fanciful 
° Ture Fay: A _ neighbor’s little girl. Pretty morning house costumes, 
dress. Two EverGREEN-Weavers: A boy and a girl in pretty green-and- 
him, her 7 Santa Ciaus: Regulation costume of red with white-fur trimming, white costumes of muslin or crépe paper. Fancy gilt buttons 
n graven : high boots, peaked cap, ete. p es . and bands. White stockings and green slippers. Wreaths of 
L his well Two Canpy-Cooxs: A girl and a boy in white-linen cook’s costumes evergreen or holly, and bits of mistletoe. 
is cy and aprons. The boy wears knickerbockers and the girl short, Two Parcet-Wraprers: A boy and a girl in costumes made of holly 
ell away, SIS full skirts. Long white stockings and shoes. Jaunty white paper or white tissue paper and decorated with holly ribbon 
her arm = cook’s caps and a badge of blue ribbon. Add gilt trimmings or or red ribbon and many fancy seals, tags, ete., such as are used 
por hant buttons and make the costumes as pretty as possible. to do up Christmas gifts. 
or ; Ih: Two Dott-Dressers: Two girls in very gay and fancy costumes; Two Paces: In red-and-white page costumes. 
or some- ; short skirts, laced bodices, and fluttering ends of lace or rib- Two Usuers: In green and white. 
i bon. Small fancy caps with rosettes or feathers. Pin-cushions, (If desired, there may be other attendants in Santa Claus’s 
was the scissors, etc., hang from their belts. palace, arrayed in any fanciful costume). 
»mething : : 
miracle, Le ACT I 
t flowed YG SceNneE.—Chrissy’s bedroom. Real bed, with May Christmas dreams dance through You do your work, and where you are go- 
zers that \ L¢ dainty coverlets and pillows. Fireplace and your head. ing now. 
shutting mantel so arranged that entrance and exit May soft, sweet slumber close your eyes Santa Cravs: I’m going next to visit Tillie 
may be made at the sides from behind the Till Christmas morning’s sun shall rise. Fay; 
togethe mae scenes. Chairs, ottoman, table, etc. Curissy (Sleepily): I’m ’most asleep—leave You know her? 
ieee ' Curtain rises, disclosing Chrissy and her a low light— Curissy (Hanging her head and looking 
id back. Sy mother seated before the fireplace. Chrissy I love you, mother dear—good night. ashamed): Yes, we quarreled yesterday. 
Were Tis- “A c wears her dressing-gown over her nightdress. [She goes to sleep, and the mother leaves Santa Criaus: Oh, Chrissy, quarreled with 
it, sobs, PE MotTuer: Now your hymn is sung and your the room, the light burning low. Af- your little friend? 
prayer is said, ter a moment, Santa Claus enters Why, how can you a happy Christmas 
ainst the Is my dear little girl all ready for bed? through the chimney and steps out spend 
the doo Curissy: Not quite, mother dear, there’s one into the room.] If you are not at peace with everyone? 
He has thing yet Santa CLavus: Well, well, this must be little Curissy: Well, Santa dear, it all began in 
a ee Cy I hope you didn’t really forget! Chrissy’s house! fun; 
“ a For of course you know it is Christmas And there she is, as quiet as a mouse. And then we both got mad—and, oh, dear 
eard i Eve, T’ll not disturb her, she’s so sound asleep, me !— 
= will be ; And if any gifts I should receive But very softly to my work I'll creep. Santa Ciaus: You said cross words, and she 
A From Santa Claus when he comes to-night, [Drops a toy on the floor with a clatter- talked back; I see! 
self un- SS Ws) A place to put them must be in sight. ing sound which wakens Chrissy.] But you are sorry now, aren’t you, dear? 
happen- [Enter Father.] Oh, my! Oh, me! How could I have And you'll tell Tillie so, when next you 
that Fatuer: What’s going on? May I come, too? done that? see her? 
aa Curissy: Oh, yes, come in, dear father, do! I can’t stoop much since I have grown Curissy: Yes, Santa Claus, I will. But tell 
ae 1 And help me hang up, if you will, so fat. me, please, : 
his eyes A: Stockings for Santa Claus to fill. Curissy (Sitting up in bed and rubbing her About your home and all your Christmas 
oved to ay , Fatuer: What, Crissy, two? Do you sup- eyes): Oh, Santa Claus! Oh, is it really trees. 
\nd in yO ose you? Santa Ciavus: Oh, Chrissy, I’ve a forest full 
endence ; He’ll have enough for both of those? I am so glad I don’t know what to do! of those; 
ngs, the , Curissy: Oh, yes, he fills two every year; Oh, I have wanted to see you so bad, Spruce, pine, and fir are growing in long 
o. hers, Vf: ( Now, shall I hang them here—or here? And I just woke up! My, but I am glad! rows; 
haikel MorHer: Right here, I think; I'll leave a Don’t hurry off now—stay a moment, do! And holly trees by hundreds in the dell; 
. light You darling Santa, is it really you? And a great crop of mistletoe as well. 
forlong — So he will find them in plain sight. Santa Ciaus: Yes, little Chrissy, it is real- And big, enormous forest oaks, whose size 
; : FaTuer: The fire is out, the hearth is clean, ly I; Makes Yule logs that are marvels to the 
oments, : And it is easy to be seen I woke you up, though truly I did try eyes. 
ess that } He’ll have no trouble getting through Not to make even the leastest mite of And then inside my palace we make toys 
med to j This wide and spacious chimney flue. noise ; Of every sort, for all good girls and boys. 
| trium- oF Good night, dear Chrissy, go to sleep, And then I chanced to drop one of my And dolls! 
Over BX e> And do not even wink or peep toys! Curissy: Oh, Santa, couldn’t I go there? 
> came: eo Till morning comes, and then you'll see Curissy: Oh, but I’m glad you did! And, How I would love in such delights to 
He will How generous Santa Claus can be. Santa dear, share! 
eemed , ; [Father goes out.] Do stay a minute, now that you are here; SANTA CLavs: Why, Chrissy, would you real- 
nstant vf MorHER: Good night, dear girlie, hop to bed, And tell me all about yourself and how ly like to go? 
wet ‘1 Continued on next page 
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ps ERE is a bright new play by Carolyn Wells, es- than an hour, including intermissi The ch s are The lines, in rhyme, for all the characters are easily 
pecially adapted to the use of young people. It three grown-ups, two girls of about 12, one very small boy, learned. There are two scenes, one a girl’s room and the 
n drop 4 can be given in any home or hall. It is printed and other parts for eight boys and eight girls of 10 or 12 other Santa Claus’s Palace. This scene is fully described 
abso- in this number of The Bazar so that there will years. The play tells about a girl named Chrissy, who had and can be es simple or as elaborate as you wish. The 
mae ¥ : be plenty of time for young people or their parents to give a quarrel with her playmate, Tillie, on Christmas Eve. costumes, for which complete directions are given, can all 
10ug™ i it before and during the holidays. ‘Chrissy is transported to Santa Claus’s Palace and the play be made at home with little trouble and almost no expense 
f their +: This Christmas comedy is in three acts which occupy less shows what happened in that delightful place—and afterward. | They may, like the Palace scene, be elaborate if desired. 
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— If You Wish to Give This New Play 
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nes \ ; pleasure that presenting it will give the children 
‘0! . x 
ned by HE BAZAR bas secured from the author the acting rights to Chrissy in Christmas- your locality during the next three months—at any time or as many times as you wish, 
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No child has ever yet been there, you 
know. 
But if ’twould please you, I suppose I 
might 
Take you to have a peep at it to-night. 
Curissy: Oh, will you, Santa Claus? 
[She hops out of bed.] 


Then let us start! 
Oh, thank you, thank you, sir, with all 
my heart! 


Santa Ciavus: Well, well, this is unusual, I 


must say; 


But you'll be cold, while in my reindeer 


sleigh, 
So I'll just wrap you up in this fur rug; 


[Snatches up fur rug and wraps it around 


Chrissy. ] 


And then you’ll be quite jolly warm and 


snug. 


We'll only stay a little while, and then, 
I'll have you back here safe by half past 


ten. 


Curissy: Come on, dear Santa Claus! Oh, 


oh, what fun! 
I don’t care if we don’t get back till one! 
(Santa Claus and Chrissy go away up the 
chimney and out of sight.) 


ACT II 


Scene.—Interior of Santa Claus’s palace. A 


large room whose walls and ceiling are dec- 
orated with greens and holly leaves. At 
the back a table where two toy-makers are 


making toys. On the table are many toys, 
both finished and unfinished. At the right 
of the stage, a table where two doll-dressers 
are dressing dolls. On the table are many 


dolls, sewing materials, and piles of silk, 
satin, and lace, At the left is a candy-table, 


where two candy-cooks are making candy. 


Great array of candies of all sorts. Be- 


tween the back table and the two side-ta- 
bles are two Christmas trees; at each a 
dresser is decorating them. There are bas- 
kets of trinkets, decorations, etc. At one 


side of the front of the stage is a table with 
On the table are 
many parcels wrapped and others to be 
wrapped. Lots of tissue-paper, holly ribbon, 
On the opposite 
side of the front of the stage, the two 
weavers are seated, weaving greens into 
They have piles of cut 
To each of 
these tables and groups pages and mes- 
sengers are continually bringing fresh sup- 
plies or taking away finished products. All 


the two parcel-wrappers. 


gilt cord, seals, tags. ete. 


ropes and wreaths. 
evergreens, red ribbons, ete. 


is merry bustle and Christmas atmosphere. 


A jingle of sleigh-bells is heard outside; 
the crack of a whip, and shouts of “ Whoa, 
Two ushers 


Vixen! Whoa, Prancer! ” 


draw aside curtains and bow, as Santa 
Claus and Chrissy enter. 
Santa Ciaus: Here we are, Chrissy! 
like it, eh? 
Curissy: Oh, Santa Claus, it takes my breath 
away! 
Are these your workers, busy as the bees? 
Oh, never have I seen such sights as these! 
Santa Criaus: Yes, these are willing workers, 
good and dear, 
Who make all sorts and kinds of Christ- 
mas cheer. 


Do you 


Ho, candy-makers, let us taste your wares. 
(The candy-makers bring samples of their 


confections to Chrissy.) 
Chrissy, what think you of these gay 
affairs? 
Canpy-Maker: These are but samples of our 
dainty art; 
Our table here is but a tiny part 
Of the great candy factories which are 
found 
Outside in Santa Claus’s spacious ground. 
Those factories are kept going at top 
speed 
To make enough for all the Christmas 
need. 
Curissy: These are delicious candies! 
you say 


Could 


How many different kinds you make each 


day? 
Canpy-Makers (together): 
Oh, we make marshmallows 
And chocolate bricks; 
Butter-scotch taffy, 
And wintergreen sticks. 


Sweet barley sugar 
And lemon drops, tart; 
A cocoanut cake 
Or a peppermint heart. 
Pineapple dainties 
And nut pralines; 
Mint gum jujubes 
And nougatines. 
Clear, hard candies 
In squares and strings; 
Jordan almonds 
And all such “things. 
Chocolate crescents 
And moons and stars; 
Cocoanut kisses 
And peanut bars. 
Clear sugar animals, 
Birds and dolls; 
Candied cherries 
And Jackson balls. 
Crystallized ginger 
And orange peel; 
Licorice tablet 
And fruit pastille. 
Every kind that ever was made 
Here before you see arrayed. 
Curissy: Well, I have never tasted such good 
candy! 
Dear Christmas cooks, your work is sim- 
ply dandy! 
Santa Criaus: And now, come see my clever 
helpers here; 
They’re dressing dolls in every sort of 
gear. 
(Santa Claus and Chrissy approach the 
doll-dressers’ table.) 
Some in French finery, exceeding grand; 
Some in quaint clothing of a foreign land. 
Doll-dressers, prithee show to this small 
maid 
Some of the lovely dolls you have arrayed. 


Two Dott-Dressers (together): 


We have dressed dolls of china and of 
wax; ; 

Dolls with dark curls, and dolls with hair 
of flax. 

Dolls made of rubber, dolls made of wood; 

Bisque dolls and rag dolls—any doll we 
could. 

Some dressed in silk and some dressed in 
lace; 

Some dressed in muslin—with a rag face! 

Some are of knitted wool and some cro- 
cheted; 

This little chap of celluloid is made. 

Yes, we have every sort and every kind; 

Whatever doll you like you here may find. 

Dear little Chrissy, won’t you make a 
choice 

Of just which doll would most your heart 
rejoice? 


Curissy (Looking up shyly): Santa Claus, 1 


would rather, if I may, 
Choose a nice doll for little Tillie Fay. 
I’m sorry that 1 quarreled with my 
friend, 
And so a doll to her I’d like to send. 
Santa Craus: And not have any for your- 
self, my dear? 


Curissy: Well—no, sir; for you see, Christ- 


mas is here— 
I feel so ’fectionate toward Tillie, sir, 
That I would like to send the doll to her. 
Santa Craus: Very well, Chrissy, choose the 
prettiest one; 

And I will see that your commission’s 
done. 

(After consideration, Chrissy chooses a 
beautiful large doll in white dress and 
red ribbons.) 

Oh, Santa, this is just the dearest doll! 

This is the very prettiest of all. 

I never saw a doll more lovely—so— 

So, please take this to Tillie— Oh! 


Santa Ciaus (Looking at her closely): Very 


well, child, it shall be as you say. 

(To attendant.) 

Have this doll laid aside for Tillie Fay. 

(Chrissy looks longingly at the doll and 
draws a little sigh, as the page fastens 
to it a label which reads: “For Tillie 
Fay.”) 

Santa Craus: And now, just come and look 

at all these toys 

My toymen make for all my girls and boys. 

What have you, toymen? Show us some- 
thing nice; 

Some clever, new, mechanical device. 
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Two Toy-Makers (together): We have auto- 
mobiles that really run, 
Pianos that really play; 
And dogs that bark and cats that mew 
In a realistic way. 
And ships that sail and cars that go, 
And tops that sing and hum; 
And horns that toot and guns that shoot, 
And every sort of drum. 
We have jumping-jacks and Noah’s arks, 
And beautiful building-blocks; 
And fifes to play and tea-sets gay; 
And a wonderful Jack-in-the-box. 
And games and sports of many sorts, 
And books of every kind; 
And every toy that brings you joy 
Right here you’re sure to find. 
Santa Criaus: Now, Chrissy dear, 
something for yourself; 
What toy do you like best on all this 
shelf? 
Curissy: Well, Santa Claus, up here with you 
to be, 
I think is Christmas treat enough for me. 
And so I'll choose some pretty toy or other, 
And have you give it to my little brother. 
Santa Craus: Very well, Chrissy, choose 
whatever one 
You think would give your brother the 
most fun. 
Curissy: I think, dear Santa Claus, he’d like 
this box 
Of pretty and gay-colored picture-blocks. 
Santa Ciaus: Well, he shall have it. Now 
let’s go and see 
(The attendants label the bow for Chrissy’s 
little brother.) 
My helpers decorate a Christmas tree. 
(They draw near the Christmas tree, 
which is being decorated.) 
Curissy: Oh, my, how splendid! 
trimming. Oh! 
It shines and glitters just like frost or 
snow. 
And all the tiny tapers blazing bright! 
I never saw a tree so gay and light! 
Do let me help you! Santa, may I, please, 
Hang some of these things.on the Christ- 
mas trees? ; 
Who are these trees for? Santa, tell me, do! 
Santa Craus: Why, Chrissy, one of them 
might be for you! 
Curissy: Instead of that, oh, Santa, send it 
down 
To those poor people on the edge of town. 
Poor Widow Brown, with seven children 
. small, 
They’ve never had a Christmas tree at all! 
I'll go without—but at this Christmas-tide 
My heart is full of loving thoughts inside. 
And truly, I would rather give this tree 
To those poor Browns than have it sent 
to me. 
Santa Cravus: That’s right, dear Chrissy, and 
this tree shalf go 
To Mrs. Brown, and you'll be glad, I know, 
When Christmas comes, to think that you 
have shown 
Kindness to those who little joy have 
known. 
(Tree is labeled to be sent to Mrs. Brown.) 
Now, see here, Chrissy, how my helpers 
kind 
Green wreaths and ropes of evergreen 
have twined. 
Two Weavers (together): Yes, such a lot of 
work as we have done! 
But, Santa Claus, we think it only fun; 
We love to weave the holly berries gay 
Into these wreaths to celebrate the day. 
We love to make long ropes of evergreen 
To help to decorate the festive scene. 
And while, industrious we ply our arts, 
The Christmas spirit fills our loving 
hearts. 
Santa Cravus: That’s right, my willing help- 
ers, work away; 
Your wreaths are most essential to the 
day, 
(Chrissy and Santa Claus go over to the 
parcel-wrappers’ table.) 
Now, Chrissy dear, you may see other aid; 
Explain what you are doing, youth and 
maid. 
Two ParceL-WRaPPERS (together, suiting ac- 
tions to words): 
Oh, we are parcel-wrappers, 
(Continued on page 580) 
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| Document Puzzle 
Winners 


Amelia Miche, Mary- 
land, received a book; 
and Eunice Cole, Mich- 
igan; Wayland Du 
Bois, New Jersey; 
Elizabeth Reese, Mary- 
land, received sets of 
post-cards. 





Roll of Honor 


Jack Sterling, Eva 
Schartz, Craig Smith, | 
New York; Fred Yors- | 
ton, Quebec; Elena 
Savelle, New Jersey; 
Frederic Thompson, 
New York; Alice 
Whittier, Maine; | 
Florence and Lois 

| Axley, North Caro- 
| lina; and - Florence 
Coulby, Maryland. 
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Happyland Mail Box 


EAR HAPPYLANDERS, — The 

fall is bringing new Happy- 

landers from almost’ every- 

where. They have already come 

from India, Central America, West Indies, 

Switzerland, the Philippines, Mexico, It- 

aly, and from every division of our own 

great land, even from Hawaii. Let us try 

to extend our influence, boys and girls, 

until there is no place in the world un- 

represented by our club, not a single place 

where the Happyland spirit is unknown. 

We must all try to be good, glad mem- 

bers; so as to attract those who may be 
still on the outside. 

It gave me pleasure last summer to 
see that all remembered the club. Our 
State presidents have been active and 
helpful. Every mail has brought welcome 
letters, stories, photographs, accounts of 
club work, and jolly news of all kinds. 
Keep up the interest, dear boys and girls. 
This is a splendid month to prove the 
worth of our motto, Be Kind. As Happy- 
landers, we must make our influence for 
good a strong and living one. All must 
help. Lovingly, Aunt Joy. 


Letters From a Parent 
AUNT JOY,—tThree States are 
interested in the picture of the 
Walter’s Park Happyland Club, printed 
in the October Bazar—Pennsylvania, New 
York, and North Carolina. All the mem- 
bers were strangers to each other until 
a short time ago. 

I think they have managed their club 
very well, and I wish you could have 
been, as I have, behind the 
scenes at many of their 
meetings. Each little girl 
tells of the good she has 
done each day, and I think 
all of the children have 
profited by this. Mine 
have, I know. It is much 
easier for them to do dis- 
agreeable duties now than 
it was before the Happy- 
land Club was started. 

Then the interest they 
have taken in the raising 
of money for the poor 
children of New York has 
been a great benefit to 
them. I believe the club 
has written to you of their 
wonderful progress in this 
work. For three years my children have 
been working for the Fresh Air Fund, 
and I suggested that the club make that 
their especial cause this summer. Of 
course the grown-ups helped, but the 
children were the main factors, and one 
entertainment was given entirely by 
them. 

This was a Revolutionary play. It was 
given in an assembly hall and $25 was 
raised. The sum of $150 was sent to the 
New York Society for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor; our Happylanders’ con- 
tribution has sent sixty children out of 
the city for a week. No wonder a shout 
of happiness was given when this an- 
nouncement was made at a club meeting. 

With best wishes for your success and 
for the happiness of all little Happyland- 
ers everywhere, I am, yours very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Atice Berrs Watters, Walter’s 
Park, Pennsylvania. 

(This club is called the Bluebirds of Happiness and 


tts branch president is also the Pennsylvania State 
President.—Aunt Joy.) - 





Ralph and his chum 


nH AUNT JOY,—Mamma has to 
write for me, because I haven't 
learned to write. It is too far for me to 
go to school until I get older. I am 
nearly seven now. I live in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. If I want to go to my 
neighbors’ I have to climb over a mountain 
to get there. But I don’t get lonesome, 
for I have so many interesting things to 
do. I don’t have anybody to play with, 
but I have rabbits and guinea-pigs, goats, 
chickens, and cats, and my dog Ikey. 
Ikey catches mice in the hay, and drives 
the quail out of the vineyard. I have a 
tiny baby sister. Her name is Doris. I 
like to amuse her and help take care of 
her. Ratpu Foster, California. 


A Thriving Club 

Dear Aunt Joy,—The Harper’s Bazar 
King’s Creek Kindness Club met at the 
home of Margaretta and Elizabeth Reese 
Saturday afternoon. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Florence 
Coulby. The club then sang “ Happy Greet- 
ing to All,” followed by a prayer by the 
pastor, Rev. Mr. White. The roll was called 
by the secretary. Most of the members 
answered by quotations. Twenty members 
and eleven visitors were present. The 
secretary then read the minutes of the 
last meeting. The meeting was continued 
by singing “My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 
Mary Eliott, Elizabeth Reese, and Theresa 
Adams then read from Harper’s Bazar. 
The club then enjoyed a duet by Florence 
Coulby and Esdell Gannon entitled “ Lit- 
tle Acts of Love.” This was followed by 
a very entertaining talk by Rev. Mr. 
White on “Deeds of Kindness,” after 
which letters were read by Margaretta 
Reese from Aunt Joy and by Florence 
Coulby from Ruth Hober. Two new 
members were admitted— 
Anna Coulby and William 
Sthel. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting at 
the home of Browna Mul- 
der. The meeting was 
closed by singing “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” At the 
close of the meeting the 
club acted charades for 
the visitors to guess. 
MARGARETTA REESE, Secre- 
tary, Maryland. 


Ask Them to be Happyland 

Dear Aunt Joy,—I wish 
to join the Harper’s Bazar 
Happyland Club. I will 
do kind acts every day. I 
am six years old and I live 
on a Sioux Indian Reser- 
vation. My playmates are 
little Indian girls and boys. They can 
speak some English, but I cannot speak 
their language. I am your little friend, 
Rut Zora McIntyre, Nebraska. 


Is that Called Crooked River 

Dear Aunt Joy—I thought I would 
tell you about my visit to New Mexico 
in the midst of the Rockies. I stayed at 
my aunt’s home there. From its win- 
dows I could see mountains to the north, 
south, and west, while on the east was 
the farming district. 

We took one trip to a summer resort 
about 7,500 feet above the sea level. 
Visitors can go down the cafion on horse- 
back. It is a curious fact that in travel- 
ing down the cafion one crosses the same 
river twenty-nine times in five miles. 
Your loving reader, MILpRED SHANE, 
Missouri. 


Take the Bazar to School 

Dear Aunt Joy,—I wish to become a 
member of your Happyland Club. I am 
going to take a copy of The Bazar to 
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school and try and get ten of my class- 
mates to join, so that we have a club of 
our own. I am glad for the Children’s 
Page in The Bazar. Yours truly, JEANNE 
TinsTMAN, Ohio. 


Near Mount Shasta 

Dear Aunt Joy,—I am going to tell 
you about our trip to Sisson, a small 
town in Northern California. It was the 
camping place of the Sisson family when 
they crossed the plains in an ox cart 
about fifty years ago. Mount Shasta, 
always covered with snow, is right in 
front of a tavern. Very often there would 
be snow storms on Mount Shasta. After- 








Ruth’s Indian Playmates 


ward the snow came way down to the tim- 
ber line. Am sending you another picture 
of that also. After our nice long vacation 
we came home, and I went back to school 
to my work. Very truly yours, PHILLIPS 
F. Lewis, California. 


Happyland Cave-Dwellers 

Dear Aunt Joy,—One day last spring 
when my father was fixing the garden he 
dug a hole in the ground just beside the 
garden. Then my brother and I went 
into the cellar, and there we found a 
door. We took it out to the hole. We 
put the door over the hole. It went over 
all right. After we put the door over it 
we called it a cave. Mother called us a 
troop of cave-dwellers. We had our sup- 
per in our cave. With love, ELIZABETH 
McCoy, Wisconsin. 


A Near-by Hiding Place 

Dear Aunt Joy,—A girl friend and I 
went out to gather mushrooms. It was 
raining a little so we took an umbrella, 
but before we got back to the school- 
house we were soaked. Our feet were 
wet, too, so we borrowed tennis slippers 
and wore them during the afternoon. 
While I was putting them on, one of the 
boys took my shoes. I hunted high and 
low for them. When I sat down at my 
desk and put my hand in for my book, 
what did I find but both my shoes poked 
into one of the corners. Yours sincerely, 
Mary Dorotny Huson, California. 
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As this is being 


written, on Sept. 





26th, the president | 


announces that 


10,294 


young readers of 


The Bazar have 





qualified for mem- 
bership in the 
Happyland Club and 


have received their 





cards. 





Everett Lins 
Has One 
Dear Aunt 
Joy,—Do any 
of the boys have turtles? I had a big 
one, but it got away. I have a little one 
now. I will tell you how I got them. 
My chum and I went down to the river 
to look at a cranes’ nest. The cranes 
were all gone. They had made their 
nest in an old pail and we caught the 
turtle in the pail. My chum and I own 
him together. Part of the time it stays 
at my house and part of the time at my 
chum’s. My sister and I are glad when 
our magazine comes so we can read about 
our club. Your friend, Sitas 
Merz_er, Canada. 


Salt-Water Grapes 

Dear Aunt Joy—My home 
is in Minnesota, but we are 
in the Bermuda Islands 
just now. It is quite warm 
here, almost as warm as it 
is at home in the summer. 
There are sea-grapes all 
along the coast. ‘This is the 
story about them: 

“A ship was on its way 
to America with barrels of 
these grapes. The tide was 
coming in, and so did the 
grapes. Most of the barrels 
were broken by the sea as 
they floated in. Now, half 
of the year the water brings 
in the sand and the other 
half takes it away. This 
happened to be the time when the sand 
came in, so the grapes have grown into 
bushes.” ‘The grapes taste very salty. 
Yours truly, DortscLare WILLIAMS, Ber- 
muda. 


Reading the Bazar 

Dear Aunt Joy—My club met last 
Thursday. We met at my house. We 
played hide the button, and each read out 
of Harper’s Bazar, all but two little girls 
who cannot read yet. They recited and 
sang for us. We had lemonade and little 
cakes for refreshments. One of the little 
girls that belongs to the club did a deed 
of kindness. rhis is what she did: 
She took a baby carriage to a poor lady 
for her baby. Auntie said she saw me 
do a kind deed one day. I helped a little 
boy who fell off of his tricycle. She says 
I have done many, but she just reminded 
me of that one. Your little niece, 
Guiapys Rowe, Pennsylvania. 


Being Punctual 

Dear Aunt Joy,—My card has come and 
I am trying to be a good member of the 
Happyland Club. My kind deed every 
day is trying to be always on time, so 
that others will not be kept waiting. I 
think the Young People’s pages in The 
Bazar are very interesting. Your new 
department about learning pieces by heart 
is good. I have learned the first one. 

Good-by. 

Joun W., Kansas. 


All children are invited to join The Bazar's Happyland Club. There are no fees. Cut out this coupon (or copy it if 


Mother objects to 


your cutting her Bazar) and ma 
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Bunt Jey, Haxper's é®Baxraz, 


Dear SAunt Jey 3 


me a membership card. 


Signed 





J wish to join The Happyland Glub. 


a | 


pas : 9 ar a 
Franklin Oquare, 1Gew York Gity. 


BLlease send 


J promise to do one hind deed every day." 
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Stories 


In the Music Store 


By Florence Coulby 


“PLEASE buy my. penny songs!” cried 
a feeble voice in one of the streets 
of our great city. 

The day was bitter cold, and little 
Katie had left her cheerless home to earn, 
if possible, a few pennies. Poor Katie! 

Her voice was feeble because her 
heart was sad, for so many passed by 

and she felt almost dis- 
Soon she found herself in a 
store, standing beside a beau- 
who was sitting there select- 
She again uttered her little 

buy a penny song!” but 
the lady, not hearing what she said, 
turned toward her, and with the kind- 
est, sweetest smile, said, gently, “ What 
is it, darling?” at the same time putting 
a piece-of money in her hand. 

Katie, not thinking what she did, laid 
her head in the lady’s lap, and cried, 
as thongh her heart would break. The 
lady tried to soothe her, and soon Katie 
said, ““Oh, lady! I ery, not because you 
gave me money, but because you spoke 
so kindly to me.” 

Florence is an active member and it is a pleasure to 


aie her story because its closing lines show t 
uman quality which makes us all akin. 


At Once 


By Esdell Gannon 


heedlessly, 
couraged. 
big music 
tiful lady 
ing music. 
cry, “ Please 


ORA was a little girl six years old. 

She loved her dear mamma _ very 
much, but she had one fault which made 
her mamma very sad. If her mamma 
told her to get the scissors, she would 
say, “ Yes, mamma, in a minute.” If 
she was asked to do an errand, she 
would say, “In a minute.” 

Dora had a pretty pet canary. She 
was very fond of the little bird, because 
it could sing so sweetly. If Dora called 
it, it would leave its cage and hop about 
the room. 

One day Dora opened the cage and 
called her bird. Dora’s mamma told her 
to close the door, for the cat might come 
in and kill her bird. “ Yes, mamma, I 
will in a minute,” said Dora. Just then 
the cat came in and took birdie between 
its sharp teeth. If every one had not 
hurried the little bird would have been 
killed. As it was, they were all greatly 
frightened, but the scare seeiaed to cure 
Dora of her fault. 

Now when requested to do some task 
or errand, she remembers dear little 
Dicky and what might have been his fate, 
and says, “ Yes, mamma, I will, at once.” 
Esdell lives in Maryland and is another active 

T. 


' Being Kind 


By Aunt Joy 


T seems queer, doesn’t it, that a kitten: 


will run up a tree as fast as its 
little soft feet and sharp claws can carry 
it. and then when it reaches the top and 
looks down, be afraid to climb back? 

A big dog had chased a kitten up,a 
tree. It was Whitefoot, little Dorothy 
Dean’s pet pussy cat, and kitty and I 
were good friends, but I couldn’t coax 
her down. She had been so badly fright- 
ened that her tiny brain couldn’t tell 
friend from foe. 

I watched the scores of school-boys as 
they passed by. I had to tell some boys, 
nice bright-looking lads, too, not to stone 
poor Whitefoot. 

One lad put a piece of cake in the tree 
in hopes that she would come and get it. 

I was glad. Their kindness made my 
day brighter, though they never knew it. 
Then came along a whistling little fellow 
about ten years old. 

“See that kitten” he exclaimed. “ She’s 
afraid. She'll never back down out of 
there.” 

Up he went, squirrel like, into the 
tree. He reached the limb to which 
Dorothy’s pet was clinging, but he didn’t 
reach over and grab her roughly, as I 
imagined he would. No, he stroked and 
petted her until she began to purr, and 
then he released her gently and buttoned 
her into the breast of his jacket, and 
climbed down. 

He waited, too, until she raced into 
her own yard, and then he, too, rushed 
schoolward, dear, splendid little gentle- 
man that he was, whistling a merry tune. 























The First Turkey Dinner 


By Mary E. Gardner 


I’ was the first Thanksgiving that ever was. Perhaps it 
might not have been but for two bright boys—one a tall 
Indian lad named Metacomet and the other a Puritan stripling, 
William. They were both about fifteen years old, a good work- 
ing age, too, among such grim bands as were both the Indians 
and settlers of Colonial days. 

In the beginning of the settlement some of the Indians had 
held aloof, uncertain as to the intentions of the new and queer 
pale-face intruders. Before harvest-time about all were friendly 
and intercourse was common between the woodsfolk and the 
newcomers. While bartering of fish, meat, and corn was taking 
place the boys made friends and had already taken a few 
happy trips together in the forests all around. 

The winter following the Plymouth settlement was a terri- 
ble time. The next season seemed such a pleasing contrast 
that, although to us their plight might seem far from being a 
cause for gratitude, the settlers decided on holding a “ Day of 
Thanks.” It was to be celebrated in a small log church by 
hours of religious service, and followed by as mighty a feast 
as could be gotten up by the Puritan women. 

They declared that a feast without meat would be a poor 
one, so the governor sent four huntsmen into the woods to 
find some deer. To their joy the boys were allowed to go. 
It was hoped that Metacomet might know some good hunting- 
grounds, but, although he did his best, not a single deer was 
found. It was a gloomy four who halted, at last, in doubt 
what it was best to do. They hated to go home empty- 
handed. They knew their ill luck would disappoint their 
whole little world. This was the boys’ chance. Asking, as 
was the custom of those stern days, permission to speak, 
William told the despairing hunters that Metacomet and he 
could lead the party to a lake where, if turkeys would do 
for the feast, any number could be secured. The men were 
delighted, and the party made a long journey into a dense wood 
to the lake’s shore. 

The boys were right. In a short time every one was loaded 
with great wild turkeys, and the feast was an assured thing, 
thanks to the aid of the young pioneers. The next day after 
the long church service, following a light breakfast, every one 
was hungry enough to eat gladly of what was, after all, the 
main portion of the first Thanksgiving feast, two hundred 
and ninety-one years ago. The hunters did not fail to tell of 
the part the boys took in the hunt, and Metacomet was made 
a welcome guest and sat beside his friend, both silent but proud 
of their happy thought. They never dreamed that, because of 
their knowledge of the wilds, millions of people would, in an 
undreamed-of future, feast annually on turkey in memory of 
that simple feast of thanks in far-away primitive days. 
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Can You Learn 
This by Heart? 


STHER L., of Iowa, sends this as her favorite. Can you commit it ¢ 
memory? You have a month to do it in, but you had better learn on 
verse to-day, and maybe another to-morrow. If you know something 

already which other young readers would like, you might send it to us so tha 
we could print your favorite, too—Tue Eprrors. 


The Dead Doll 


OU needn’t be trying to comfort me. 
dolly is dead! 
There’s no use saying she isn’t, with a crack like tha‘ 
in her head. 
It’s just like you said it wouldn’t hurt much to have my toot! 
out that day; 
And then, when the man ’most pulled my head off, you hadn’ 
a word to say. 


I tell you m 


And I guess you must think I’m a baby, when you say you ca) 
mend it with glue! 

As if I didn’t know better than that! 
was you! 

You might make her look all mended—but what do I care for 
looks ? 

Why, glue’s for chairs, and tables, and toys, and the backs oi 
books! 


Why, just suppose it 


My dolly! my own little daughter! Oh, but it’s the awfullest 
crack! 

It just makes me sick to think of the sound when her head 
went whack 

Against the horrible brass thing that holds up the little shelf. 

Now, Nursey, what makes you remind me? I know that I did 
it myself. 


I think you must be crazy—you’ll get her another head! 

What good would forty heads do her? I tell you my dolly is 
dead! 

And to think I hadn’t quite finished her elegant new spring 
hat! 

And I took a sweet ribbon of hers last night to tie on that 
horrid cat! 


When my mamma gave me that ribbon—I was playing out in 
the yard— 

She said to me most 
Hildegarde.” 

And I went and put it on Tabby, and Hildegarde saw me do it: 

But I said to myself, “Oh, never mind, I don’t believe sli 
knew it!” 


expressly, ‘Here’s a _ ribbon for 


But I know that she knew it now, and I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, and so her head broke 
too. 

Oh, my baby, my little baby! I wish my head had been hit! 

For I’ve hit it over and over, and it hasn’t cracked a bit. 


But, since the darling is dead, she’ll want to be buried, of 
course ; 

We will take my little wagon, Nurse, and you shall be the 
horse; 

And I'll walk behind and ery; and we'll put her in this, you 
ooo 

This dear little 
maple-tree. 


box—and we'll bury her then under the 


And papa will make her a tombstone, like the one he mad 
for my bird; 

And he’ll put what I tell him on it—yes, every single word! 

I shall say: “Here lies Hildegarde, a beautiful doll who is 
dead; 

She died of a broken heart and a dreadful crack in the head!’ 





A Hallowe’en Hint 


ALLOWE’EN is one of our joltiest 

holidays, and The Bazar hopes 
every Happylander will have the merri- 
est time possible on that hobgoblin eve. 
Why not try 


Tossing peanuts—Put a large hol- 
lowed-out pumpkin on the floor. About 
eight feet away have a big bowl of pea- 
nuts. Each player has five trials. He 
uses a large spoon with which he may 
dip up one, or more, nuts. He tries to 
throw them into the pumpkin, which is 
a task requiring much skill. A judge 
keeps record of the number each suc- 
ceeds in landing and awards the winner 
a blue ribbon decorated with images of 
black cats and witches. 


annual feast. 
gle them? 

1. True Y. K. 
Tote soap. 
airs. 
rice. 8. Shaqus. 
rings 8. 





Thanksgiving Twists 
Here is a list of eatables used at the 
How many can untan- 


4. Lump pingdud. 5. Sin It 
6. Carrybern cause. 


Crossword Enigma 
In talk, not in say, 


Puzzle Kinks for H. Y. 

uzzle - @ oe et aa 

Piet books will be given for good answers to the kinks. 
Others will receive entry on Roll of Honor. 


plete lists if you cannot solve them all. Please send answers by 
November 12 to Aunt Joy, Harper's Bazar, New York City. 


Send incom- 


In dusk, not in day, 
In hark, not in stop, 
In break, not in drop, 
In earn, not in win, 
2. Pine mice. 3. In yell, not in din. 
may be large and it may be small, 
But is, likely, eaten by you all. 


Answers to October Kinks 
Puzzle poem—Mother Goose. Music, 
oxeye, tangle, home, eagle, river, gable, 

onions, omens, speeches, empty. 


7. Mace 


9. Stun. 10. Ed 











STRIPED VELVET 
HAT WITH BROWN 


FACING 


©OOeC 


SCHOOL SUIT Of MIXED WOOLEN CLOTH © 


GCOOOOOOOOOOO© 


ae OVERCOAT WITH 
HAT Of” VELOURS 


THE ETON. SOTT. 
FOR DRESS 
OCCASIONS, 


WITH SATIN SASH 


Photographed at Best and Company 3 





THE SMALL nove: TUXEDO SUIT ~~ 





HE boy fitted out with one of the new sweaters 

buttoning to the chin, with golf gaiters and high 
storm tan boots is ready for any sport. For school, 
the mixed wool suit with tan boots and stockings, 
worsted gloves, a mixed silk tie, Eton collar, and a 
stitched cloth cap are good. For church, a blue-serge 
Norfolk jacket, with a blue ribbed tie, patent-leather 
lace boots, and gray felt hat and gloves are appropri- 


ate. For dancing school and parties the Tuxedo coat 
may be worn by boys over ten, or the Eton with the 
long gray trousers. 

The girl has more variety and as much comfort. 
In one of the soft, woolly Mackinaws, with a cap to 
match, and a short skirt of mixed worsted, and high 
storm boots, she is ready to enjoy any outdoor sport. 
A three-piece blue woolen suit is suitable for church. 
The dress has tiny silk pleatings of lighter blue. A 
black velours hat with band of fancy ribbon, smart 
tan buttoned boots, heavy stockings, and tan gloves 
should go with such a suit. 

There is a frock of black velvet which is remarka- 


SOFT WHITE FEL? 
HAT WITH GREEN 
FACING 


JOO 


BLUE WOOLEN SCHOO 


CHOHMOOCCOCS 


FROCK Of BLACK VELVET 


THE BOYS’ AUTUMN SPORTING OUTFIT 


ble for its beautiful simplicity; it has a black satin 
sash. With this is worn a black velvet hat with 
French blue satin. 

A very smart white felt hat has a band and bow of 
emerald-green taffeta, with a buckle of green enamel. 
Another smart hat for every-day wear is of striped 
brown and white velvet, in outing shape, with a brown 
velvet facing. 
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Woolen suit with bone buttons. 


Corduroy or velveteen suit with odd white silk revers. Twilled woolen suit with facings, buttons, and loops of satin 
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FALE PINK GOWN 
WITH ROSE TUNIC 


ROSE BROCADE ROSE COLOR 
BEADED 


WITH GOLD- ANOWHITE LACE 


BEADED TRIM MING as 
WITH EMBROIDERED 


TULLE TUNIC. 
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IVORY CHARMEUSE WITH 
BEADED BLACK TULLE 
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GOWN Of WHITE LACE LIBERTY 


WHITE CHIFFON WITH CRYSTAL 
WITH ALMOND GREEN SATIN 


BEADS @nd SPANGLES 


T= page shows in great variety the various to choose a style to suit her figure and fancy. model above and the draped brocade are unusuall) 

models for winter evening gowns. Out of the The spiral drapery and long court train of the effective. White lace and beads and spangles are most 
number illustrated here every woman should be able last gown is especially graceful, while the Empire prominent among the trimmings. 
Oe ie 
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I* spite of the prophecies of 
milliners, the hats for the 
autumn and winter still drop 
well down over the head. With 
the departure of the pompadour 
from favor and the revival of a 
closer, smaller coiffure, smaller 
hat crowns were inevitable. 
But these smaller crowns are 
not set directly on a_ brim. 
They widen out when the head 
is reached, and the brim itself 
still, as in the spring hats, 
slopes out from a lower point. 
The hair is well covered. 

That fiercest enemy to any 
mode, ridicule, has failed to 
affect the popularity of the large 
hat. It is still with us, and 
now takes its right place in the 
scheme of things—that is, for 
ceremonious wear. It is not to 
be seen in the morning, for ex- 
ample. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that all the large 
hats are fiat. 

A particularly fascinating 
hat, designed for wear with a 
beaver coat, deserves mention. 
Monsieur Lewis, of Paris, was 
its originator. In shape it was 
large with the brim curving— 
not rolled—back at the right 
side. Over it was _ stretched 
champagne colored crépe de 
Chine, the crown being encircled 
with ospreys of the same shade, 
and the underbrim was faced 
with dark-brown, almost black, 
velvet. A fold of chiffon to 
match was applied at the edge. 
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BLACK SATIN WITH 
WHITE MARABOUT BAND 








































































































































































AUTUMN MOTORING . 
BONNET WITH VEIL Pd 
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AW ODD COMBINATION Of 
FUR and FEATHER 
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MORNING HAT Of 
SOFT WOOLLY FELT 


MODEL that is meeting 

with much favor is com 
posed of moire silk swathed in 
the form of a rather high tur- 
ban and in the center front is 
set a “brush” composed of 
cross ospreys. Moire silk, it is 
predicted, has a future before 
it for millinery purposes, and in 
black, with a white osprey 
brush, it certainly is smart. 
The cross osprey is composed of 
ospreys of different lengths ar- 
ranged to form a “brush”; it 
has a softer and fuller look 
than those “ mounted” and, as 
a greater number of ospreys are 
used, is more expensive. 

For the practical hats for 
every-day wear soft, thick, woolly 
felt, beaver, and . waterproof 
plush are to be the most used 
materials. A simple hat, of 
good lines, in one of these ma- 
terials, needs no trimming ex 
cept a wing or fancy feather. 
Some have, instead of the 
feather, a little cockade or ro- 
sette of velvet or ribbon. 

Searfs of feathers or of fur 
are laid around the crowns of 
large satin, moire, or velvet 
hats as their only trimming 
These are of ostrich, marabout 
or small feathers, or of fox or 
skunk fur. Fur and feathers 
are combined and the French 
ostrich plume has apparently 
come back to stay, having quite 
replaced the uncurled willow 
plume of the past season. 


A NOVEL HAT Of FEATHERS 
AND MALINES 
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HERE is possibly no gown more 
diverting to create or offering more 
chances for imaginative design than 
the dinner and ball gown. One can 
practically have anything one may wish for this 
fascinating dress. Velvet is always regal and 
rich in itself, though if a woman wishes a gown 
which will last her late into the spring and for 
some summer use it is better to think only of 
satin or chiffon or one of the spangled nets 
which dazzle our vision in black and white con- 
trast. 

One may see fascinating combinations of sev- 
eral materials woven skilfully into one gown— 
but leave this to the hands of artists whose 
work it is to know how to combine and where 
to stop. This is where the amateur will fail and 
have only for consolation a wreckage of pretty 
stuffs, hopelessly wrought into a complete 
failure. 

The dressmaker who comes in by the day can 
prove herself a valuable assistant if she is 
guided carefully and not overwhelmed by a com- 
plicated model. And, after all, is it not more 
satisfactory and better judgment to make our 
gowns—if few—less marked? 

The cut of the neck is often square this year 
and many models will be seen with the square back 
as well; but one must be assured of good shoulders 
first—for it is a trying shape. 

Gold lace is again in favor, as are the silver 
and gold cloths. These are quite charmingly 
softened by black, white, and flesh-pink tulle or 
net softly draped over an under-bodice of the 
tinsel cloth. With this a skirt of dull-colored 
satin or velvet will make a handsome gown in- 
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deed. The trains are mostly pointed and trail after 
one in a negligent sort of fashion, as if not fully 
determined which direction to follow. 

The first model illustrated here is suitable for 
afternoon receptions, bridge parties or informal 
home dinners. It is made of a striped and bordered 
silk combined with a plain one. Lace or a fancy 
braid or tinseled trimming may take the place of 
the border so that any striped silk may be. utilized. 
The little waistcoat effect and simple net yoke are 
new and smart. 
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White taffeta is used as the foun- 
dation of the other two gowns here 
shown. In the center figure the 
tunie is of blue voile with narrow 
velvet ribbon on the edge and tiny 
velvet buttons. Over this is worn 
a sleeveless basque-like jacket of 
blue taffeta with white embroidery. 
The collar and cuffs are of sheer 
white linen with a Venice lace 
edge. 

White lace is used over silk for 
the skirt and lower sleeves of the 
third model, with blouse and 
pannier of white taffeta buttoning 
down the back. 

Veiled effects are still prominent, 

as will be noticed in many of the 
models pictured. 
A smart ball gown recently made for a promi- 
nent Englishwoman of title was of white ninon 
over flesh-pink. It was trimmed with bands of 
crystal beads and bugles, and, further to carry out 
the veiled idea, garlands of pale pink roses were 
used on the underskirt, under the veiling. This 
silk underskirt had a hem of crystal beads, giving 
the weight which is necessarily supplied in some 
way to make the soft thin satin hang heavily to 
the floor. Over this gown was worn a tunic of rose- 
pink charmeuse. 

For simple home dinner gowns collars of em- 
broidered batiste are being used, with French knots 
and scallops edged with Valenciennes lace. Alencon 
and Chantilly laces are the favorites for evening 
gowns, and are even used in accordion-pleated 
skirts under tunics of silk. 




















S regards lines, there is a 
marked tendency toward 
lines that drape around 
one’s figure rather than 

the lines of length so universally 

becoming to every woman. It will be 
seen, however, that even this more 
trying style can be _ becomingly 
adapted. For instance, a _ large 
woman knows well that she must 
avoid a blouse which may often 
enough tempt her fancy this year— 
a blouse or bodice of a gown where 
the lower part is of satin or some 
dark shade, with the upper part of 
the kimono made of a lighter or 
contrasting tone. Instead of this 
straight, trying line the same blouse 
may be made charming by changing 
the lower part into two points both 
back and front. At once the line 
will be becoming. Buttons still re- 
main in favor and are used on every 
description of gown, blouse, and coat. 

A pretty novelty is made by crystal buttons sewn 

on to a white satin blouse with a bright - colored 

silk. These must be pierced buttons, of course. 

A novel tea gown or home dinner gown is of 
gray satin and blue chiffon. It is shown at the 
left of this page. The coat-shaped blouse is of 
blue chiffon, with the skirt part turned under in 
pannier fashion. The plissé frills and under-tunic 
are of black net, while the bands on the sleeves and 
the belt with its large bow are of black taffeta. 

The elaborate evening gown at the right is of 
spangled tulle over white satin. The draped skirt 








is well illustrated here, and in this comparatively 
simple form it is undoubtedly much more graceful 
than are the very intricate and much-draped nov- 
elties that are being put forward by some designers. 














is decorated with a 
burst design in iridescent spangles. 
Sheer white lace forms the 
vest, and garlands of little pink roses 
are used for color. 

The favorite black and. white ap- 
pears again in the third gown on this 
page. The satin is of oyster-white— 
not a clear white—with waist drapery 
of fine white lace and trimmings of 
soft black satin. This gown is 
especially suitable for a young girl. 

Pretty simple dinner or afternoon 
gowns have coats of black taffeta or 
charmeuse with white lace or black 
and white striped silk skirts. 

The very newest evening gowns 
show the kimono sleeve more often 
than not. On heavier gowns there is 
usually an armhole, even though low 
in cut, but for lace and chiffon and all 
the sheer materials the kimono cut 
is still considered most graceful. In 
the silk gowns the sleeve is set in 
sometimes with a tiny frill or with cord or a bit 
of insertion. The armhole may be large or small, 
round or oval, or square-cornered. With these 
fancy arrangements of the armhole the shoulder is 
always long. Sometimes the sleeve comes from an 
inside guimpe and is not attached at all to the 
waist itself. There are many charming variations 
on this idea. 

Dinner gowns are made, in some instances, with 
a square opening at the neck in front and high at 
the back. This sounds old-fashioned, but it is 
quite new, nevertheless. 


The tulle 


sun- 


crossed 
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Lace and lawn dress 


OTHING is more dainty and 

tempting than the wee frocks 

for the babies, with their mi- 

croscopice sleeves, bits of lace, 

and fine embroidery. While to the out- 

sider there seems little difference from 

other years, the keen-eyed smile to see 

the note of the changing fashions creeping 

in here and there—little changes, it is 
true, but these are little clothes. 

The panel front shows in series of 
tucked lines alternating with narrow Ger- 
man Valenciennes lace the length of a 
frock, and now that skirts are trimmed 
the tiny frocks show tucks, sometimes the 


|same width, and sometimes three tucks 


increasing in size to the bottom, or 
narrow ruffles with lace insertion and 


| edge. The changes in cut for gar- 












ments seem to be along the lines of 
simplicity, with an evident desire to 
make the moments of dressing easier 
to both mother and child. 

Of course the hand-made things are 
charming for a baby, and where the 
laundering is done at home are per- 
haps to be preferred, as wearing 
longer; but where the laundry is sent 
outside, machine-made frocks are 
wisest as costing less if purchased, 
and more quickly made at home. The 
beautifully made garments with the 
fine work and embroidered daintiness 
are worth while if one can afford 
them, as they pass from child to 
child. But in this age of varied oc- 
cupations and constant demands a 
plentiful supply of simple dresses is 
the happiest choice. 

The little Empire models are very 
attractive, with the short puffed or 
scantily gathered waist with a rib- 
bon run through the inch-wide bead- 
ing for the belt, and the tiny sleeves 
gathered into a feather-stitched band. 


This has an edge of embroidery or is held 
by a narrow beading run with ribbon tied 


in a tiny bow. 


The little yoke dresses are as popular 


as ever, and there surely is excellent 
cause for it. One dainty frock of 
lawn has a series of fine tucks 
longer in front and becoming short- 
er as they reach the shoulders, giv- 
ing the effect of a round yoke, the 
space between the groups of tucks 
was embroidered in dots. Another 
frock on somewhat similar lines has 
a yoke effect of very fine tucks, and 
this is embroidered in French knots 
over the tucks. The skirt is fin- 
ished with about a half dozen fine 
tucks above a two-inch hem. 

The use of beading for the seams, 
especially for the armholes, adds 
much to the appearance, as does 
also the dainty feather-stitching. 

For little boys, if one wishes to 
differentiate so early, the dress may 
be made of piqué. The new soft 
French piqué is most attractive. 

kimono sleeves are cut in one 
With the body or set in with a cord, 
the neck and sleeves scalloped and 





Little Clothes for Little Folks 


By Gabrielle Rosier 


buttonholed. A narrow belt of the piqué 
is added. The elaboration of this model 
may be carried farther by scalloping the 
bottom and the belt. 

Darling little dressing-gowns of white 
nun’s veiling lined with a thin, colored silk 


and bound with a satin ribbon two or | 


three inches wide, which also makes the 
tie at the neck, are most useful. The 
ribbon may be put on with feather- 
stitching. The little embroidered 
sacques of white cashmere, with scal- 
loped edges and embroidery in dots 
or sprays of flowers in colored silk, 
are positively bewitching. These lit- 
tle sacques are to slip on if there is a 
draught, or the room is a bit chilly, 
and are made in kimono-style or with 
the sleeves set in. They may be lined 
with silk. 

A very pretty gift for a baby is a 
dainty French flannel petticoat em- 
broidered in the same color and de- 
sign as the sacque. 

The little bonnets were never more 
fascinating, and one needs a padlock 
on one’s purse to keep from buying 
every dainty bit in sight. There are 
beautiful little caps of shirred silk 
with satin ties, and wonderful ones 
of Irish crochet lace with tiny dan- 
gling balls of the same, lined with 
white or colored silk. There are 
warmer bonnets of white cashmere, 
on a frame, scoop-shaped,-as newer 
than the poke, with a shirred silk 
facing. A white satin band and bow, 
with a knot of pink satin rosebuds on 
each side, are most coquettish. Little 
cashmere silk-lined hoods have swans- 
down around the face, or a narrow 
roll of soft beaver, with perhaps a 





Embroidered Cashmere coat 


tiny lace frill between the fur and the 
skin. When the babies are a little older, 


small bonnets of white felt with colored 
satin ribbons are very fetching, and a tiny 






























bunch of satin flowers adds much to their 
attractiveness. 

Simplicity and daintiness are much to 
be sought for in the wee folks’ clothes, 
for who has not suffered watching some 
mer overladen mite who proclaims that 

proud mother, in trying to do her 
‘best, has done the worst? 








A heavy, lop- 


Lawn and embroidery frock 


sided, gorgeous bonnet, a wonderful fur 
scarf and muff, which are usually on the 





floor, and a coat with layers of trimmed 
capes, and in the midst a wee face over- 
come with the burden of clothes, are not 
am attractive sight. 


HE babies’ coats are of white cash- 

mere, lansdowne, and corded silk, with 
a deep collar or two all lined with silk. 
Sometimes a small silk cord outlines the 
collar and front, and pearl buttons are 
most frequently used. A smart little coat 
has a small cape outlined with feather- 
stitching, with lines of the same running 
horizontally on the yoke. The little sleeves 
are gathered into bands and ornamented 
with two lines of feather-stitching; small 
ivory ball buttons are used and satin ties 
of cream white. 

A charming coat of cream rep silk has 
a cape-collar outlined with beaver, with 
the same around the neck, and a small 
lace frill inside it. With this was a tiny 
muff of the silk, with the beaver edge, 
and white silk cord to place around the 
neck. 

Every mother knows that she should 
watch the baby’s ears, and as a help there 
aré arrangements of tape which may be 
placed over the head if the ears show 
a tendency to curl forward. The way a 
child uses his feet should be noted and 
any peculiarity corrected as early as pos- 
sible, so there are shoes made with the 
soles thicker in some places to cor- 
rect a wrong way of standing or 
using the muscles. 

The new theory which has lately 
been advanced, that the all-white 
effect so very popular at present is 
bad for the baby, and that the ap- 
pearance of the all-white nurse and 
the all-white nursery is like that of 
a blank white wall in the sunlight, 
has much to support it. The baby’s 
shriek of delight and the tiny fingers 
clutching for a bow of red or any 
bit of color, gives emphasis to the 
idea—which may bring about a 
noticeable change in the baby’s 
wardrobe. 

The theory is worthy of considera- 
tion and experiment. A little color, 
carried out in the negligées and 
outer garments, such as rose or 
light blue, and also in the bootees 
and small accessories, may prove of 
benefit to the wee one’s nerves and 
color sense. 





































Bouncing 
Sturdy 
Children 


—the kind parents are proud 
of—are largely the result of 
proper feeding. 


Many a mother knows from 
experience that a child which 
“has not done well” can be 
started along the way to 


strength and rosy health on 


Grape-Nuts 


and Cream. 


This food is scientifically 
made of wheat and barley 
and contains the strength- 
making elements stored by 
Nature in the cereals, 


Among these elements is 
Phosphate of Potash (grown 
in the grain)}—the vital salt of 
the gray nerve cells—espe- 
cially needed for promoting 
healthy brain-growth in chil- 
dren. 


Grape-Nuts food is easily 
digested, quickly absorbed, 
and has “‘worked wonders” in 
the development of many a 
backward child—and chil- 
dren like the natural sweet 
flavour. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 


Grape-Nuts 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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NOWY napery, 

dainty china, the 

glint of silver and 
—heaped high in the 
bowl—Crystal Domino 
Sugar, its sparkling 
crystals reflecting the 
light—mark the tea 
table of perfect ap- 
pointments. 
The wholesomeness, abso- 
Jute purity and attractive 
shape of Crystal Domino 
appeal to the critical house- 
wite. 


The American 
Sugar Refining Co. 


Read the story of its making 
in our splendidly illustrated 
booklet, sent om request. 
Address Department 11, 
117 Wall Street, New York. 


Full and 
half-size 
pieces 
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WISH I had a new set of furs, but 
of course I can’t afford it.” One 
of my dearest friends said this to 
me as we were coming down-town 
together on the car this morning; and I 
guess there are thousands of girls, old 
and young, who are saying the same thing. 
Just stop a minute—you can have those 
furs! 

Here’s a Kismet Club member—Mrs. 
H. L. P., whose letter was printed in The 
Bazar last month—who has already 
bought her set. She told us in the letter 
that she made $3.10 her first week as a 
Kismet girl. In the five weeks since that 
was written she has made $72 right in 
the Massachusetts city where she lives. 
I wish I had the space to print the three 
joyful letters that this woman, who works 
in a factory, has written me. 

The Kismet Club is now nine weeks 
old and I never dreamed it could be so 
successful when I did my own first club 
work last July. How hot it was then! 
But we can never tell until we try to 








make our heart’s desires come true, as 
this letter from an Ohio member shows: 

“The first money I have made since I 
was married is this $18. Maybe you 
would like to know that my husband is so 
interested that he helps me too. I do my 
own housework, but 
I feel sure I can make 
enough more money 
this fall to buy a vac- 
uum cleaner, which 
is my heart’s desire. 
The check came yes- 
terday.” 

So many questions 
are asked about the 
club that I must an- 
swer some of them 
here. First, it is not 
necessary to take The 
Bazar in order to join 
the Kismet Club. Our 
youngest member, so 
far, is twelve years 
old, but girls of ten 
are eligible, and also 
those of seventy-five. 
Being married helps 
rather than hinders a 
Kismet girl in her 
club work. There are 
no expenses whatever 
about joining, and 
you do not need to 
join just because you 
write me asking about 
the club Names, of 
course, will never be published. 


Beginner’s Luek 

Dear Axnsce Reep,—I never earned a 
cent until your letter came last Wednes- 
day. Simee then I have made $11.85 and 
I could not believe a week ago that I 
could do it so easily. “The Way to Do 
It.” was help enough! I feel that this 
$11.85 is just the beginning, and I can 
see as mach more in sight right now. I 
will write you later what I am going to 
do with the money. 

Down East, Bath, Maine. 











Another beginner, one of our young 


' members, has found “ Beginner’s Luck,” 


too. She has just written: 

“A steady income is what the Kismet 

Club has given to me, and I am going to 
make as much every week this years I 
have been a member now seven weeks, 
PF have averaged nearly $5 each week, so 
I shall set aside a regular time for the 
club work outside of school. I am 19 
and live at home.” 


In today’s mail was a letter from 
“Two Sisters” in Texas, who thought 
they would “just try.” They joined the 
club, and then one of them went on a 
visit. Even that visit was profitable!’ 
Their letter ends with: “We are very 
proud of ourselves and the Kismet Club.” 


A New Pleasure 

Dear SeEcrRETARY,—I have made some 
interesting friendships through the club 
work, and one which I could not have 
gained in any other way—a woman whose 
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position made me feel diffident about ever 
trying to meet her. How much real pleas- 
ure there is in our club besides making 
pin-money ! L., Missouri. 


From Winnipeg comes a most enthusi- 
astic letter written by the sister of S. A., 
whose home is in Ontario—our first Cana- 
dian member, and a public-school teacher. 
8S. A’s letter was printed last month. 
Mrs. L., although she keeps house, has 
had just as good luck as her sister. The 
following letter is also from “ A married 
member,” who lives in Iowa: 


“It seemed impossible, when I first 
read your letter, but I found I had a lot 
of talent for the work I didn’t know 
about. .Our farm is four miles from 
f I have earned enough for a 
new tailored suit.” 





Gorgeous Kismet Luck 
Dear Atice REED—Not even our Cali- 
fornia flowers are as gorgeous as my good 
luck in the Kismet Club. I never thought 
I could earn money, but I have—$17.65, 
besides your check. I am going to keep 
on until I have enough saved up to go 
to the Panama Canal Exposition in San 
Francisco, and stay a month if I like. 
Ethel M., Pasadena. 


A Stenographer’s Success 

DeaR SECRETARY,— 
Thanks indeed for your 
kind letter. In reply I 
will say that I am a 
stenographer in J 
& Co’s, the Wall Street 
brokers, and the pay 
isn’t very large. With- 
out taking a minute 
from the office, I have 
succeeded in making 
$14 since I joined the 
Kismet Club, and I 
know, now I have tried, 
that I can make “ pin- 
money ” every week. I 
wish all girls who 
have to work could 
know about the Kismet 
Club. 

CATHERINE O’R., 

New York. 

















That’s a generous 
wish and I heartily 
echo it. 


A New Rain-coat 
Dear ALIcE REED,— 
Your last letter was so 
very encouraging that 
I started in at once to 
see if I could make “my heart’s desire” 
come true. I worked four hours yester- 
day and an hour to-day, and the result is 
$3.80 toward the rain-coat which I want. 
I never dreamed that anything could be 
so easy, and a week ago when your first 
letter came I thought I couldn’t possibly 
do it. I hope now to have the rain-coat by 
the end of the week, and after that I’m 
going to keep right on! 
Evizasetu L., Indiana. 
This letter is from one of our 387 new 
members—just think of 387 girls made 
happy and successful in one month! And 
the Kismet Club is only beginning to 
bring its good luck to every one of you 
who wants to earn pin-money and make 
“your heart’s desire come true.” 


A Kismet Christmas 

This year, I have just thought, there is 
going to be a new kind of Christmas. Our 
Kismet girls will be all prepared for the 
holiday, because they will have the money 
to buy all the gifts they want. Just 
think what that means! 

But a Kismet Christmas means even 
more than that—there is going to be a 
big surprise! It’s for every successful 
member of the club. And every girl or 
woman who becomes a member now can 
have a delightful thrill when she wakes 
up Christmas morning. 

So before bedtime to-night sit down 
and write to me. 


Nhe ead 


Secretary, Kismet Club, - 
Harper’s Bazar, New York City. 
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Some Men 
Like 
Clear Heads 


To use in business. 











They know that 
simple, wholesome 
food which does not 
heavily tax the diges- 
tive organsleavesthe 
head clear and brain 
active. 


It Pays 


to cultivate 
“your Punch” 


as applied to bodily 
and mental health. 


Skilful blending of 
Wheat,Corn and Rice 
forms a new and 
delicious hot porridge 
called 


Post 
Tavern 
Special 


It made its first 
public appearance at 
the Post Tavern, 
Battle Creek, and ab- 
sorbed the name. 


Sold by Grocers— 
10 and 15c. packages, 
except in extreme 


West. . 













Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
































Hallowe'en 


Witches’ Caldrons 


L ogg rosy-cheeked apples, cut a slice 

off the top of each, and hollow out 
the apple. Fill almost to the top with 
apple pulp, figs, and nuts, chopped. Finish 
with a layer of tiny candies. Serve with 
fruit cream dressing. ‘Ihe legs and 
handles are of citron. 


Hallowe’en Delights 


|” yp a good cookie mixture, roll fair- 
ly thin, and fashion half in cat 
shapes and half in leaves. Bake, and 
when cool frost the cats with chocolate 
and the leaves with white icing. Vein the 
leaves with chocolate, and make the black 
cats’ features with drops of white icing. 





AKE a good cookie mixture, roll it 

out thin and cut in large cookies 
with three slits in each, as illustrated. 
Bake, and when cool ice with white frost- 
ing. Draw in the features and the out- 
line, when the frosting is set, with a 
brush dipped in melted chocolate. 





Mock Pumpkins 


Nae onan oranges of uniform size, cut a 

slice off the top of each, and hollow 
out the fruit. Put the shells and covers 
in water until needed. At serving time, 
fill with orange jelly topped with lemon 
whip, and into each cover stick a bit of 
citron for a stem. 





| Witches’ Hats 

C= angel cake into generous round 

slices and arrange these on a plate 
for serving, with a lace paper doily under 
them. Fill cones with any preferred ice 
cream, level off at the top carefully, and 
stand each cone with the point up on a 
round of cake. Serve immediately. 








The “Happy Medium” — 


For Thanksgiving 


HE woman who delights in 
things unique, and who can 
gather from the woods or fields 
some of the autumnal glories 

left to us in November, may have some- 
thing charmingly unusual and seasonable 
for her table centerpiece on Thanksgiving 
Day. One has no conception, until a trial 
has been made, what a lovely decoration 
can be evolved from oak leaves, wild clem- 
atis, and bitter-sweet berries. If you live 
where winter comes early these woodland 
trophies can be gathered a month in ad- 
vance, while they are still at their best; 
in this case it is better to have the leaves 
left on thick branches. Then if allowed 
to dry out slowly, they will retain their 
rich coloring almost as well as when fresh- 
ly gathered. The clematis should be damp- 
ened occasionally and the bitter-sweet 
will be all the pret- 
tier for drying out. 


family or party is a small one a pair of 
nice plump, young fowls, stuffed with a 
plain bread or oyster stuffing and roasted 
upside down. in the same manner as a 
turkey, would be equally delicious. They 
should be well coated first with a mixture 
of one-half cup of creamed butter and 
one-fourth cup of flour, with sufficient 
salt and pepper added to season them well, 
and frequently basted with butter and 
hot water when they begin to brown. 
Corn fritters are nice to serve with the 
fowls, or small pimentos filled with well- 
seasoned boiled rice or creamed samp. 


F one wishes, instead of the chickens, 
there might be a shoulder of pig, de- 
liciously roasted. Serve with this some 
baked or boiled apples. Get six or eight 
medium-sized red ones, rather tart; wipe, 
and remove the cores; 

cook them until per- 





For this special lit- 
tle scheme, fill a high 
glass dish or a small 
wicker basket with a 
mixture of oranges, 
apples, and late pears; 
other fruit may be 
used, too, if one likes. 
Bank a mass of 
the silvery clematis 
around the dish, high 
up, and over the edge. 
Then round the base 


range, alternately, red, 
yellow, and brown 
oak leaves, mixed with 
the scarlet bitter- 
sweet; extend them 
well out over the 
white cloth, and add 
more of the leaves 





The Menu 
Grapefruit 


Clear Consomme 
Celery hearts, olives, salted 
butternuts 
Creamed fish in potato 
croustades 
Roast chicken 
Pimento timbales with boiled 
of the fluffy mass ar- rice two cups 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Orange, prune, and nut salad 
Marron pudding tered 
Little fruit cakes 


Coffee, crackers and Brie 
cheese 


fectly tender on all 
sides in a thick syrup 
of sugar and water, 
and drain. Then care- 
fully remove the 
skins, and arrange 
them on the same dish 
with the roast. 
Prepare the cauli- 
flower, and steam un- 
til soft; theneseparate 
flowerets into small 
pieces, and mix with 
of rich 
cream sauce, and put 
into buttered rame- 
kins; cover with but- 
crumbs’ and 
grated cheese, and 
cook in the oven until 
the crumbs are brown. 
For the salad select 








and berries with the 
fruit. 

For the table lights have _ several 
small candles in glass or silver sticks, 
grouped here and there, with a touch of 
the autumn colors on the shades; the foun- 
dation of these might be silvery gray or 
brown, with oak leaves in their rich 
tones, either painted or stenciled on. 
The place-cards, too, may be in the same 
color, with a tiny leaf in one corner; or 
cut them in the shape of the leaf, and 
tint them the desired shades. If one .is 
at all handy with scissors and brush these 
can be easily made at home. A spray 
of the berries laid beside each plate adds 
a charming touch to the whole. 


& for the menu, it may be as simple 
or as elaborate as one chooses. The 
one given with this article will serve to 
suggest what is intended by the “ happy 
medium.” 

The grapefruit may be served either 
in the glasses used for the purpose or 
in their own golden bowls, with a little 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of sherry might 
be added to each half, or a brandied 
cherry and a little of the 
liquor that goes with it. 


a pint of choice 
prunes, and soak them 
over night in just enough water to cover 
them, and in the morning cook them till 
tender in the same water; then take them 
up, drain, and eut into halves, and re- 
move the stones. Cut one-half pound of 
blanched almonds or pecan nuts into 
strips, and separate the seeds and mem- 
brane from the pulp of two oranges. 
Divide one small orange into sections, 


and reserve a few of the prunes and: 


nuts with these for a garnish. Sprinkle 
a little salt and paprika over the fruit 
and nuts; mix them with a little cream 
dressing, pile in the center of a low salad 
dish on a bed of lettuce, and ornament 
the top and sides with the remaining 
nuts and fruite and more of the dressing. 

The pudding is pagticularly nice. Boil 


‘a quart of Italian cMéstnuts until the 


skins are soft; then drain and peel. Have 
ready a rich syrup of a cup of sugar and 
one-fourth cup of water boiled until it 
spins a thread, and drop in a few of the 
nuts at a time; cook them just long enough 
to give them a transparent look; then 
skim out and dry on paraffin paper. Chop 





The fish may be halibut, 
haddock, or salmon. Get a 
pound, and boil it in the 
usual way. Then drain and 
press .through a _ sieve. 
There should be one and 
one-half cups. Make a Be- 
chamel sauce, and just be- 
fore removing it from the 
fire add a little lemon juice 
and the beaten yolk of an 











egg; place this with the fish 
where they will keep hot. 
Mash some hot, boiled po- 
tatoes; add seasoning, but- 
ter, and a little cream, with the yolk of 
one egg. Shape the potatoes into little 
box-shape croquettes, and dust thickly 
with powdered crumbs; brush with egg 
and milk; crumb again, and fry in deep, 
hot fat in a basket till they are a beau- 
tiful brown; lift out carefully and drain. 
Remove a part of the potato from the cen- 
ters. Mix the fish lightly with the sauce, 
and fill the cavities with this. 

The traditional turkey is, of course, the 
proper thing to have for the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, but they are always expensive 
at this time of the year, and if the 


Creamed fish in potato croustades 


three-fourths of the nuts rather fine; 
sprinkle them with one glass of sherry, 
and add to two quarts of French ice- 
cream. Pack it in a mold, and set away in 
ice and salt for an hour or two. 

Instead of the frozen sweet, there may 
be a charming old-fashioned mince pie, 
made rich with fruit, and deliciously 
spicy; just before serving this, add a 
little brandy or rum, and set it on fire. 
Or the pie might be one of pumpkin, 
“the queen of all pies,” made with plenty 
of eggs and good rich milk. Bake it 
brown and cover top with whipped cream. 








“Always the same, 
Darby, my own, 
Always the same to 
your old wife, Joan.” 


Famous 
Sweethearts 


Like Darby, Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
“always the same”— 
invariably constant 
in their power to 
lease. Sweet, crisp, 
ragile, tempting — 
Summer or Winter 
they are the one des- 
sert confection with- 
outa peer, Appro- 
priate at all times 
and on all occasions. 
In ten-cent tins, also 
in twenty-five cent 
tins. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS 
—Chocolate coated out- 
side, honeyed sweetness 
inside. Another ideal des- 
sert confection. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





Sitice. 1857 


BORDEN'S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Has been the 
Leading Brand 


for Household 
Use and Nursery 


BORDEN’S 


Condensed Milk Co. 
New York 
“LEADERS OF QUALITY” 


Send for Recipe Book. Send for Baby’s Book. 




















The Care of 


Baby’s Nose, Throat, a Ears 


Concluding Article on Disease Prevention 


By Marianna Wheeler 


Former Superintendent, Babies’ Hospital, New York City; Author of ‘‘ The Baby: His Care and Training” 


HE throat is a more delicate 

organ than the nose, which we 

discussed last month. The 

throat is more apt to be influ- 
enced by climatic changes and the irri- 
tating effects of smoke, dust, and dirt 
when they come in contact with its deli- 
cate mucous membrane through the 
process of breathing. Adults know at 
once when the throat becomes what is 
commonly called “sore,” and with the 
first symptom usually take some means 
to relieve it or consult a physician. 

It is quite different with an infant or 
little child. They cannot make known 
the cause of their discomfort or always 
locate pain, consequently a disease will 
ofttimes have made considerable advance 
before its presence is discovered. It is 
always a great advantage in the treat- 
ment of disease to detect it in its early 
stages. This is especially true in cases 
of sore throat. Any acute inflammatory 
process, if detected at the start and 
efforts are made to check it, may be 
warded off, and a_ severe attack of 
catarrh, tonsillitis, or even diphtheria 
prevented. 


Examine the Throat 
N view of this fact it would be a wise 
move on the part of every mother to 

make a practice of looking into the child’s 
throat occasionally. Under ordinary con- 
ditions I would recommend doing this at 
least once a week, but at times when con- 
tagion is prevalent, and during the late 
winter and spring months, when the snow 
is melting or violent winds are carrying 
street filth and germs, it should be done 
three or four time a week. 

Looking into a child’s throat is a very 
simple matter. The child does not mind 
it in the least as soon as he becomes ac- 
customed to it, but accepts it as part of 
the daily or weekly régime. The practice 
cannot commence too early. The handle 
of a teaspoon is an excellent aid. Have 
some one hold the child facing a window 
but not in a strong sunlight. Place the 
handle of the spoon far back in the mouth 
and depress the tongue for a moment. 
This gives a good free look at the throat, 
soft palate, and tonsils. This should not 
be done, however, just after meals. The 
mother soon becomes accustomed to see- 
ing the normal throat and will learn to 
detect at a glance any unusual conditions. 

When the throat is its usual color, a 
pale red, but seems dry and has also a 
shiny appearance, you will find usually 
a catarrhal condition. This may be much 
relieved by the use of a gargle made of 
any of the well-known antiseptic mouth 
washes, one part of the mouth wash to 
two parts of water. If 
the child is too young 


Borax, one teaspoonful; salt, one tea- 
spoonful; glycerine, one half teaspoonful ; 
formical, twenty drops; hot water, one 
half pint. 

This can be used three times a day and 
is most effectual when used hot. 

For enlarged tonsils the iron and gly- 
cerine solution is very good, and if used 
when the enlargement is first noticed will 
often check the growth of tonsils and 
adenoids in their infancy by shrinking 
them. 

If the inflammation is accompanied by 
external swelling, or there is a continuous 
patch on tonsils, uvula, or soft palate, and 
a tendency to bleeding when the throat is 
swabbed, the condition is more serious. 
A physician should be called at once. 
When there is an inflammatory condition 
of the throat there is usually some fever. 
Solid food will scrape the throat in swal- 
lowing, and should not be given. Sooth- 
ing things, such as rennet pudding, Irish- 
moss pudding, ice cream, and marsh-mal- 
lows—the latter in moderation. These 
will go down easily and prove more or less 
soothing. For drink, cold milk and 
cold water, frequently but in smal] quan- 
tities. 

Sometimes heat is soothing and will 
allay the throbbing pain. In that case 
use hot cocoa for nourishment, and weak 
flaxseed tea flavored with a little lemon 
for soothing properties. 


Ear Troubles 

HEN the throat and nose are not 

affected it is rarely that there is 
ear trouble. When cold follows cold, re- 
sulting in catarrhal troubles, then the ears 
are likely to become involved. Acute at- 
tacks of influenza, tonsillitis, diphtheria, 
bronchitis, and pneumonia in children are 
also very apt to be followed by an ab- 
scess in the ear. 

In such cases the child will in all prob- 
ability be convalescing satisfactorily when 
suddenly there is a restlessness and re- 
turn of temperature. If this happens, it 
is almost always safe to assume that there 
is ear trouble, and it is always wise to 
have the ear examined as a possible source 
of trouble. Occasionally, following one of 
these diseases, or a severe cold in the 
head, an abscess of the ear will form and 
break without having apparently caused 
the child any pain or discomfort. 

Usually the pain from an abscess in 
the ear is intense, the child crying vio- 
lently as the paroxysms * pain occur. At 
times, involuntarily, the hand will find 
its way to the ear in a little baby, or an 
older child will poke its finger into the 
opening. When these symptoms are 
shown, the application of heat is the only 
thing that will give tem- 
porary relief. 





to know how to gargle 
the throat may be 
syringed in this manner: 

Place the child on his 
side slanting slightly 
forward; use a hard rub- 
ber syringe, holding 
about one ounce, and 


baby and the 
invited. 


’ 





Questions pertaining to the 
mother, like diet, 
care, and hygiene, are cordially 


kindred subjects, which cannot 
be ti ill be answered 


promptly tf you inclose a stamp- 
4; self-addressed envelope. Send 
all letters to Marianna Whee- 
ler, Harper's Bazar, Frankiun 
Square, New York City. 


It may be applied in 
the form of a small hot- 
water bag—a small bag 
about four inches square, 
filled, with salt and thor- 
oughly heated in the 
oven—or a piece of flan- 
nel, heated, applied over 


questions on 








with a fairly long noz- 
zle; fill the syringe with 
the solution and insert nozzle into the 
upper side of the mouth, well back; then 
slowly push in the piston of the syringe 
until it is empty. Repeat this three or 
four times. The water will flow out of the 
other side of the mouth. It will do no 
harm if the child swallows a little of the 
wash. 

If the throat is red and swollen it would 
be well to gently brush it with a smali 
swab soaked in this mixture: Tincture of 
iron one part, glycerine two parts. This 
should be done twice a day. In addition 
to the swabbing, the following gargle may 
be used: 

Borax, about as much as would go on a 
dime; glycerine, one dessert-spoonful, 
water, six ounces. 

If in addition to the redness and swell- 
ing there are small white follicles or 
patches dotting the tonsils and throat, 
this gargle is excellent: 


the ear. 

In addition to external 
heat, syringe the ear several times a day 
with hot water, 110 degrees. Do this by 
means of a small syringe, one with a 
soft rubber cap, or ball syringe. A 
syringe with a hard end as glass or hard 
rubber might injure the drum of the ear 
if inserted carelessly. If the application 
of heat does not cause the desired relief 
a doctor should be consulted. 

When there is a discharge from the ear, 
it should be carefully attended to. The 
pus should not be allowed to accumulate 
and harden around the opening of the 
ear, as it interferes with the freedom of 
the discharge. It will also cause the 
skin around the orifice to become chafed 
and sore. While there is a discharge the 
ear should be carefully syringed with 
warm boric-acid water or some antiseptic 
wash suggested by the physician. This 
should be done several times a day or as 
often as there is a visible discharge. 





Questions 
Answered 

by 

Marianna Wheeler 


Change to Cow’s Milk 


I HAVE tried three kinds of infant food. 
already with my baby in a little over six 
months. Each one has seemed to agree wit 
her when first tried, but she becomes tired 
of them, and, after a while, will only tak 
half her bottle full and sometimes not an, 
She is very fretful. Her weight is fiftec: 
gece. She has a great deal of colic. 


The three kinds of food you have trie:! 
do not seem to like the baby any bett: 
than she likes them. As you seem to hay 
given the infant foods a fair trial, 
would now advise making an enti: 
change. Try cow’s milk diluted with 
gruel. I will send you by mail a formu!, 
which I think she can commence. 


As to Weaning the Baby 


Y baby of nine months is a_ vigo: lit- 
M*.. fellow, and up to now : "been a 
good sleeper and exceptionally goou-nature:|. | 
For nearly a week he has been very restless 
and fretful, and bites and sucks his fist 
most of the time. Do you think it is b.- 
cause he is going to cut some teeth? [ic 
hasn’t any yet. Or is it because I haven't 
enough nourishment for him? Kindly advise | 
me which you think it is. If I wean him 
would you advise sterilizing the milk’— | 


I think the baby is probably fretting | 
with a combination of both teething and 
hunger. He is old enough to be cutting | 
some teeth. On the other hand, few 
mothers nine months after the birth of | 
the child have enough nourishment to sat- | 
isfy the needs of a healthy growing baby. | 
I think it would be well to try the baby 
with one bottle-feeding a day. Commence 
with four ounces of good pure milk and 
two ounces of barley water. 


For Cold in the Head 


WHEN a baby has a cold in the head what 

is the best treatment? Would you give 
castor-oil, and should I keep him indoors in 
a warm room, or should he go out of doors 
as usual ?—DousBTFUL. 


A dose of castor-oil is usually a very 
good thing to give at the commencement 
of a cold. If the baby has no fever, and | 
the day is pleasant, sun out, and no wind, | 
it would be well to let him stay out-of- 
doors for several hours; but if it is very 
cold, damp, chilly, or cloudy, it would 
be better to keep him in the house. 


A Mother’s Help 


CAN you give me the address of a firm that 
makes per diapers for babies? I have 
heard of them, but cannot find them in our 
stores. Do you approve of them for babies. 
and are they considered as good as cotton 
or linen?—H. R. N. 


If you will send a stamped, address! 
envelope, I will send you the address of a 
firm making the paper diapers. These do 
not take the place of either cotton or 
linen, but when worn. inside these are 
useful in reducing the amount of washing 
to be done. 


Grinding the Teeth 


I AM puzzled about my six-year-old girl. 

She grinds her teeth d fully in her 
sleep, and I cannot account for it, as she 
has oo well, is never restless at night, and 
never has had an illness of any kind. (an 
you give me any cause for this?—P. T. 


Some of the most common causes of 
children grinding their teeth are adenoids, | 
indigestion, and nervousness, the latter 
often caused by hard or boisterous play | 
just before going to bed. 


When Not to Wean 


M* baby is four months old. I nurse him | 
about every two hours, but he never 
seems satisfied. I think the milk does not | 
agree with him, for he is vomiting al! the 
time, although he is gaining in weight. | 
wish you would tell me if I should wean 
him?—L. 0. C. 


I would most surely advise you not to 
wean the baby. If he is gaining in 
weight your milk must be good for him. 
The trouble is undoubtedly caused from 
over-feeding. His stomach becomes (00 
full, and all that it cannot hold is thrown 
up. I feel sure that if you will nurse 
him every three hours instead of two, 
and from twenty to twenty-five minutes 
at each feeding, his trouble and your 
anxiety will cease. I also feel equally 
sure that if you continue to feed him in 
the way you have been doing, his stom- 
ach will not stand the abuse much longer. 
and there will be serious difficulty in find- 
ing any food to agree with him. !t 
would be well to give him two or thiree 
teaspoonfuls of cooled boiled water be 
tween feedings. | 
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These Are 


Attractive Articles 
Serve to 


Increase 


Sales 





Doll Door-weight 


BOTTLE, ten inches high, is 
used for the foundation of this 
doll door-weight. The bottle 

should have a tapering neck. After 
it has been filled with small-sized shot, 
a doll’s head is fastened into place 
by tying securely and stuffing around 
crevices with cotton batting, until the 
head is firm. Shape for the body part 


with cotton, covering with white muslin | 


to keep in place, and sew on a pair of 
arms. The doll may be dressed as fan- 


ey dictates. 


for the Church Fair 


By Josephine W. How 





























lroning-board Case 


FLOWERED chintz case for hold- | 
ing a small ironing-board and iron- | 


holder has been found very useful and 
should sell well. 
the board from dust, but makes it easy 


It not only protects 


to hang where convenient to get at. 
Pad and cover a small bosom-board as 
you would for an ordinary ironing- 
board, and make a cretonne case into 
which it will slip easily. Bind the 
edges with colored braid to match. 
Make a pocket on one side, bound with 
the braid, for the iron-holder. 




















Box for Silver-polishing Outfit 

















Case for Coat-hangers 























Case for Coat-hangers 


HE material for this case for fold- 
ing coat-hangers is cut in one 
piece, the bottom being six inches wide 
and twelve long, the sides four inches 
deep. Front and side flaps, five inches 
deep, cut in points, and cover, which 
is a continuation of the back, also cut 


| in a point, long enough to button down 


in front, as picture shows. The case is 
made of printed linen and sateen, sewed 


| together, with pieces of cardboard, the 
| correct size, for bottom and _ sides. 
These are sewed in place by machine. 
| Overhand the four sides together to 
| form the box. 


i. 




















Inexpensive 
Materials 
in New 


Designs 





| Whisk-broom Doll 





NY sized whisk broom may be cov- 
ered in this way, the one used here 
being seven and one-half inches long. 


The handle should be wound with 


| cotton batting, and a doll’s head, the 


correct size, fastened securely into place. 
With the point of the scissors, stuff the 


| eotton in firmly between the head and 


| ing in place with white muslin. 


handle of broom, and shape for the 
body part with the cotton batting, hold- 
Sew 


| the arms in place and dress as one 


prefers. 











| Box for Silver-polishing Outfit 
‘THE numerous requisites for silver- 





cleaning are all provided for in 
this oilcloth-lined box, the silver soap 
or powder, chamois, polishing cloth, 
brushes, and anything else necessary. 
The box is made of cardboard, twelve 


inches long, seven wide, and three inch- | 


es deep. The cardboard parts are cov- 
ered with chintz, sewed together, then 
the oilcloth is pasted down on the in- 
side. A tin cracker-box makes an cx- 


cellent foundation for the case. 























Box for Clothes-pins and Line 


Box for Clothes-pins and Line 





IX inches long. three and a half 


wide and three inches deep, is this 
box for holding a dozen clothes-pins 
and a clothes-line, a convenient little 
article to have on hand for hanging 
out small things washed in one’s room. 
The foundation is made of cardboard 
and the covering of figured printed 
linen, with a lining of sateen. A but- 
ton is sewed to the box, and loop to 
correspond on the cover, to fasten it 


down. A partition made of card- | 


board, and covered with the sateen, is 
fastened in the center of box to keep 
pins and line separate. 














The Kind 


of Food 
a Man Eats 


is responsible for 


a lot of his success 


or failure. 


The brain 


not work c 


can- 


learly 


when it is distressed 


with aches 
pains —or if 
**logy”’ 
digested food 


Cut out 


and 


it is 


from un- 


the 


fancy ‘‘dishes’’ and 


‘*drinks”’ 


for a time 


Post 


and try 
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Toasties 


— delicious, 


bits of perfectly 
cooked and toasted 
Indian Corn—eaten 
with cream and a 


sprinkle of sugar, 


if desired. 


“The Memory Lingers’ 


crisp 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 


Battle Creek, Mich., 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 


Windsor, Ontario, ¢ 


U.S. A. 


anada. 
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Many Other 
Uses and Full 


Directions 


on Large 
Sifter- Can 
10c 















































household problems, the kitchen, the 


be paid for any new idea accepted, 
will be destroyed. 
Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 


BABY book is appreciated by a 
young mother. I recently saw 
one made of white linen em- 
broidered in forget-me-nots with 

the lettering “ Baby Book” in blue. On 
the first page was pasted a pretty photo- 
graph mat for the baby’s photo, also 
decorated with dainty sprays of flowers. 
Then followed the usual lettered pages for 
date of birth. name, first word, etc. 
LARNED, KANSAS. M. A. PF. 


Corset Covers from Waists 

My shirtwaists have a way of giving 
out at the neck before showing wear any- 
where else. I make them into corset covers 
by cutting out neck and sleeves and fin- 
ishing nicely. It takes very little time, 
and helps out in the year’s ns 

AvucustA, MAINE. . E. 


To Wash Feather Pillows 

Ir will be of interest to many house- 
wives to know that there is a very ex- 
cellent way of cleansing pillows at home. 

Prepare a large tub of suds as hot 
as can be borne by the hands; dissolve 
sufficient borax in the water to make it 
feel very soft, as this will cut any grease 
that may be in the feathers. If the tub 
is large two pillows may be washed at 
once. Empty the contents of the pillow 
or pillows into the suds. This is not so 
difficult as it may seem, as the feathers 
do not blow nearly so much as one would 
think. Submerge the feathers and rub 
vigorously between the hands. You will 
be surprised to find qtite a number of 
different things in your pillows. There 
may likely be sand, grains of corn, pins, 
string, and small sticks. 

When you have rubbed the feathers as 
much as you think they need, run them 
through the wringer. When you have 
gathered most of them from the water the 
rest will be easily captured with a col- 
ander. The feathers should be put 
through two rinse waters and wrung from 
the last one into bags made of any thin 
material and large enough to allow the 
feathers plenty of room as they dry. 

Two flour sacks ripped apart and sewed 
into one large sack are very good. Place 
these sacks in the oven, having, of course, 
a very slow fire and watching and~-turp- 
ing frequently. When they are about 
half dry hang on the line in bright sun- 


shine until thoroughly «dry. This will 
take several days of sunning. H. K. 
RoswELt, NEw MExico. 


A Hammock for Baby 

AN inexpensive and simple device for 
the mother of a nursing infant can be 
made as follows: 

Hang a very small hammock on two 
hooks so that body of hammock will 
swing over the center’ of the bed. A 
small spring can be fastened at each end 
of the hammock so that it may be pulled 
down to the level with the bed. 

This not only saves room in small 
apartments but enables the mother to lift 
baby out to be nursed. N. B. 

CRANFORD, NEW JERSEY. 


Economy in Dress 

I AM a professional woman and have 
not a great deal of time to spend on my 
clothes nor a great deal of money. 

I buy the best materials I can afford 
for my suits, and have them made without 
following extreme styles or fads. Then 
I wear them until they begin to be thread- 
bare, keeping them always well pressed 
and cleaned. I consider this economy. 

For nightdresses and lingerie, most of 
which I like to make for myself, I buy 
long-cloth or cambric of a good, firm 
quality (by the bolt). For trimming I 
use narrow linen lace or embroidery. 
They are made plain, but of good cut and 
generous allowance of material. A good 
garment made this way will cost no more 
than a.cheap ready-made one, and will 
outlast it two,or three times over. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. G. 8. 





Write brief letters, like those printed here, to “ 
New York City. 











The Way | Did It 


HERE is alicays a way, and Bazar readers are invited to send helpful hints concerning 
nursery, sewing or marketing. A dollar will: 
but no letters can be returned, and those not used 


Way to Do It,” 


By Bazar Readers 


N the ordering of groceries I like to 

buy in bulk for economical reasons and 
so as to have something in the house 
when unexpected company comes. I use 
this method: Make out a list of groceries 
needed, such as canned goods, etc., speci- 
fying the brands desired and the quan- 
tity wanted of each article, as: 


1 dozen cans AO ic dip ces 

= ~ NRG vb whicdewiaseane o'.0.% 

1 sack I oie fecaki oa ods <a 

1 i” a eae 
Ete. 

I make out several of these orders, 


leaving the price spate to be filled in. One 
is sent to each grocer, asking his price 
quotations for cash. When the orders 
have returned the prices are compared. 
and the one which is most satisfactory as 
regards quality and cost is taken, and 
T then visit the store*to have it filled. 
One might say, the order.goes to the low- 
est bidder. M. C. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


Paper Coat-hangers 

A bEviceE as useful as it is absurdly 
simple is one’ which every traveler and 
apartment-dweller should know. As we 
are all well aware, coat and gown hang- 
ers take too much space to be indulged in 
ad libitum. But simply roll a newspaper 
closely, tie it in the middle with twine, 
making a loop to hang it by, and “ there 
you are!” To be equally efficacious for a 
skirt, slip the loops on the waistband over 
the paper roll. Two newspapers tightly 
rolled together* make’ a anger strong 
enough for .a*mah’s ‘topéoat. C. C. 

Capre Cob, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Helping Mother 

In a family. of- five, the clothing of the 
three junior members will naturally re- 
quire much time and attention from 
mother if she must do all the sewing and 
mending for the household. 

But as the young people grow they may 
gradually lessen this work, and here is a 
little device one mother found helpful: 

Beside her sewing-machine she has a 
little paper writing-pad with pencil at- 
tached by string, and the two older chil- 
dren, father, and mother herself jot down 
such items as these: Elsa—pink muslin 
torn under arm; Dad—please press brown 
trousers; Joe—gray suit sleeve torn, lost 
two buttons off overcoat; Babe—new over- 
shoes, size 7; household—gravy-strainer, 
dish towels, wash-bowl in bathroom 
loosened, parlor shade, north window, 
tack, ete. 

Now at first glance you may think it 
takes as much time to note the last one 
down as to do the work on it; but think 
a minute. Haven’t you pulled a shade off 
the roller at tea-time or when a guest 
waited for you or at some other time 
when stopping to fix it seemed out of the 
question? And, ten to one, after you’ve 
laboriously climbed up to get the roller, 
wound the shade on it enough to keep it 
there (or all the way), you'll forget all 
about it until at some equally awkward 
time the same thing occurs again. 

M. H. M. 

PLATTSBURGH, NEw York. 


An Economical ‘Tailor-cut Suit 

A PIECE of ‘English tweed was given me 
by relatives returning from -London, but 
I had no way of getting the material 
made up bya tailor, as I live too far 
from the city: to make. trips for fittings. 
The tweed -was too-good to sacrifice to 
doubtful home cutting or fitting. 

At last I evolved a plan by: which I 
got my suit inexpensively and yet per- 
fectly cut. I took the material to a 
city tailor in the morning, offered to 
pay him to cut it to exact measure after 
I had selected a model, and to furnish 
stiffening. In the afternoon, when my 
shopping was done, it was ready. 

Fiusuine, Lone ISLAND. G. W. 


A Spinster’s | 
Thanksgiving 


yau thankful that there ar: 








two twenties in forty, an: 
only one forty in seventy. 

I am thankful that the sun i 
shining every day and all day. 

I am thankful that there ar, 
handsome faces, nimble tongue, 
dresses that fit to a charm, kis; 
es, and babies in the world- 
and that those who don’t pla 
can look on. 

I am thankful that labor ma, 
be a door where love was a win 
dow. 

I am thankful that it turin 
out better than we feared, i 
not as good as we hoped—ye. 
really I am! 

Dora Reap Goopa.e. 


American Manners 


(Continued from page 544) 
lowed themselves to get into careless man- 
ners because they simply have a horror oi 
developing into what may be called “ Mis 
Nancies ”—that is, affecting the effemi 
nate manners of men who have bee: 
brought up in idleness and luxury. 

America is the country of virility. 

I have often heard mothers correct | 
their sons for some act which indicated | 
not so much actual rudeness 4s a lack oi 
polished manners, and I have heard thi 
men reply: “Why, mother, you would 
not have me become a ‘sissy,’ and im 
press people that I have spent all m) 
life thinking of nothing but manners!” 
At such a moment I have always felt 
that the man who really has a_ nob 
character, and whose heart is filled wit! 
sympathy and interest for those about 
him, cannot help having that dignity and 
charm of manner which never borders on 
effeminacy or suggests anything foreign 
to his nature. I am glad to be able to sa\ 
that in my country I have met mor 
men of that type than in any othe: 
country. 

I have met men, even in the Bowery. 
among the poorer element that I know. 
who, despite their poor clothes and th: 
misfortune of not being what one calls 
successful in life, possess manners that 
could make many of those in the social 
world blush at the contrast.. It is eas) 
te be amiable in the midst of success ani 
happiness, but the good people of tli 
Bowery are amiable in the midst 0! 
failure and misery. Their conduct is mor 
than “good manners,” it is heroism. 

In manners, tranquillity is the suprem 
power. Anger is the most impotent o/ 
passions. Keep cool and you comma 
everybody. Calmness, an absence of heat 
indicates fine qualities. “A gentlema 
makes no noise; a lady is serene.” Amer 
ica is a calm country. With all the hus 
tle and bustle of American business, i 
is strange how comparatively calm are th 
American people. 

America is the land of common sens 
It has been well said that fine sense an 
exalted sense are not half as useful a: 
common sense,-and that commun sense i 
the knack of seeing things as they are an 
of doing things as they ought to be don 
It is the crown of all faculties. It is no‘ 
enough to do the right thing; it must b 
done at the right time and place. 

The integrity of men is measured by 
their conduct, but it is not enough to 
form, and even follow, the most excellen‘ 
rules of conduct; one must know when t: 
deviate from rules and apply the excep 
tion. The figure which a man makes i! 
life, the reception which he meets with in 
company, the esteem paid him by his ac- | 
quaintances, all these depend as muc! 
upon his good sense and Judgment as upon | 
any other part of his character. A man of | 
the best intentions and farthest remove | 
from injustice and violence, would not 
able to make himself much regarded with- 
out a moderate share of common sense. 
To quote Caballero: “If common sense has 
not the brilliancy of the sun, it has th 
fixity of the stars.” 
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A First Night 


(Continued from page 549) 


garbed in the same giddy colors as young 
girls, their wrinkles rouged, their eye- 
brows blackened. Grandmothers, débu- 
tantes, vigilant matrons—all seeming to 
know how to dress for this function—all 
except Mrs. Tom Dunkirk. 

She felt that the eyes of the room were 
focused upon her; the lights, shining 
through the great prismatic chandeliers, 
seemed to exaggerate the plainness of her 
gown, and then as one woman in front 
of her lifted her lace train she caught a 
glimpse of satin slippers and silk stock- 
ings. She at once became conscious of 
her square-toed shoes, and there seemed no 
way to conceal them, for her skirt was 
ut round, a full two inches from the floor. 
It had never occurred to Mrs. Tom to own 


| anything but a sensible pair of “ creepers ” 


made of felt and bound around with tape. 
But pointed beaded slippers with high 
French heels seemed to have no place out- 
side a pictured Parisian dance-hall. 
Somehow the crowd seemed to merci- 
fully close in upon the Hon. and Mrs. 
Tom Dunkirk, and they were lost tempo- 
rarily. A delicate line had been formed, 
moving toward the receiving party in the 
next room. The Hon. Tom was short and 








fat, and he found it very warm in this 





Somewhere in the dim distance she saw 
a number of red-coated musicians; the 
music seemed to add to her confusion. 
She grasped her husband’s arm. 

“We have spoken to the President—I— 
I think that’s all,” she said. 

“There’s a dining-room out there,” an- 
nounced the Hon. Tom, who was never 
averse to food. “There are things to eat, 
I believe.” 

“I—I don’t think I care for anything 
—just now.” 

He could not understand the drawn ex- 
pression on her face. In all the years of 
their acquaintance she had needed no ana- 
lyzing. 

“Then we'll go.” The thought of shed- 
ding his gloves added alacrity to his 
words. 

They had passed through the main hall, 
decorated with palms and flowers, down 
the steps with the soft balustrade; the 
lower corridor seemed familiar ground, but 
they had gone some distance into another 
corridor before they remembered their 
wraps. A good-natured-looking man sit- 


ting on a stool said: 

“Your number, please?” 

Mrs. Tom ferreted in her bag for the 
bit of pasteboard. 


The man tooked at it, 


“ Here, here’s the ticket—I mean the invitation,” she murmured in embarrassment 


perfumed, powdered atmosphere. Being 
elbowed even by beautiful women has its 
disadvantages. Mrs. Tom was grateful 
for the obscurity. For the first time in 
her married life she had nothing to say. 

Finally she found herself pressed by the 
crowd at another doorway. An officer in 
a gorgeous uniform asked her name. She 
stammered it so that he had to request 
her to repeat it, and then she realized for 
one sinking inarticulate moment that she 
was being formally introduced to the 
President of the United States. He shook 
hands with her, and she walked weakly 
on; she stood alone in front of a long line 
of women who bowed and smiled on her 
as she passed, but she made no response; 
she seemed conscious only of her heavy 
Shoes creaking on the parquet floor. She 


turned to wait for the Hon. Tom, the one 
familiar object left her in a whirling 
World. Then an usher asked her to stand 
aside—she was blocking the way, he said. 


and then putting his lips to a telephone 
in the wall, he called, 

“ 162!” 

The Hon. Tom suddenly woke up. He 
always felt hopelessly out of place at 
social functions, but the dazzling scene 
up-stairs was left behind. Here was a 
mere man and a mechanical device with 
which to deal. He took off his gloves and 
rolled them into a moist lump. 

“Here you,” he said, “I believe you’ve 
got some sort of an electric apparatus on 
the roof for signaling carriages?” 

“Yes,” the man admitted. 

The Hon. Tom grinned broadly. 

“Well, you are now signaling for my 
hat,” he said. 

Mrs. Tom leaned heavily on her hus- 
band’s arm. All at once she seemed 
transformed into the shy, dependent girl 
he had courted and won. 

“Oh, take me home, Tom,” she pleaded, 
“take me home!” 
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Cease to Love 


(Continued from page 538) 


brown as any man’s, they look positively 
hideous when motoring or swimming, and 


they are downright and matter-of-fact | 


to a degree as disillusionizing as a man’s 
bloated face or leering eye when in his 
cups, as unseductive as the now obsolete 
blue-stocking. In course of time two of 
these “pals” of opposite sexes drift into 
matrimony, “tie up” without a spark 
of romance and almost as little passion, 
but at all events with a good stock of 
common subjects for table-talk and a 
certain similarity of interests. Possibly 
these will be successful marriages. There 
will be no high flights, no period of 
glowing anticipation, of dreams and ideal- 


izing, but there will be less unhappiness, | 
fewer divorces, and if, after ten years or 


80, new yearnings rise in these hard- 
headed young women, they will be articu- 
late and promptly started toward their 
goal. 

Another innovation which must extin- 
guish romance in the brains of the young 
is the plan to teach sexology in the school. 
There can be no question that this meas- 
ure will make for the health, sanity, and 
happiness of the race; but by turning 
sex from the supreme mystery into one of 
the commonplaces of the curriculum it will 
no longer be possible to romance about it. 

Man will sigh, no doubt of that, for 
man is incurably romantic, old-fashioned, 
idealistic, if only because the grind of life 
creates an unquenchable, if half-recog- 
nized, desire for the violent contrast of 
illusions. To be sure, he can always ignore 
the realistic drama and fuddle his brains 
at musical comedy, but even ankles, tinkle 
and color do not satisfy all his yearnings. 
He is tenacious of his inherited, as of his 
political rights, and one of them is the 
incident, or incidents, of love, as well as 
a type of woman in the scheme of things 
gratefully different from his own sex. 
His protest to-day against giving woman 
the ballot is merely an expression of his 
general protest against the change which 
has come over woman in general. 


Woman’s Sphere Broadened 
ged the class of women who are most 
benefited by this severance from the 
past and its traditions are those born 
without the talent for matrimony or love 
of young. It is not so long ago buf that 
one may go to the oldest inhabitant for 
reminiscences that every girl grew up 
with the idea she must marry or be a 
failure, must seek happiness in mar- 
ried life or forever miss it, must find a 
man to support her, or else remain 
at home bored and hopeless, or suffer 
social humiliation as a bread-winner. All 
that is over and done with. Women have 
invaded every profession, every business, 
just as the peculiarly gifted have always 
boldly invaded the arts. They know at the 
outset of life what they want better than 
men do at the same age, and if some 
twenty years later they are inclined to 
lament because then the reverse side of 
their success in life is loneliness, let them 
console themselves by reflecting that they 
have saved some man’s unhappiness, and 
some children from being brought into the 
world who could never have had that 
tenderness and care so necessary in child- 
hood to prevent the warping of character. 
Moreover, this type of woman may 
further reflect that she probably would 
detest her husband by this time, and 
that her children would be married 
and gone from her. She has done 
her duty by herself if she has lived her 
life according to ideals conceived in youth 
and carried into maturity. That she 
“ought to have had a husband and chil- 
dren” in order to complete herself and 
do her duty by the race is sheer nonsense, 
one of those persistent fallacies that are 
the survivals of tradition. We are here to 
be happy if we can be, and in our own 
way (to make others happy is one of the 
keenest pleasures of the ego), and it is 
no more our duty to have children unless 
we want them than it is to go out and 
shoot ourselves because there are so many 
people in the world already. Religion, 
abetting rulers, once instilled into the 
human mind the necessity of populating 
the state that its resources might be more 
quickly developed and the enemy more 
surely repulsed. But other times other 
manners. 








_of hot water, add sugar and 











No More 
Coffee 
Boiling 


The new food-drink makes 
things easy for the folks at 
home. 


Instant 
Postum 


is a new and delicious bev- 
erage. It is regular Postum 
but in concentrated form— 


nothing added. 
No Boiling Required 


Stir a teaspoonful in a cup 


cream to taste, and your drink 
is ready. 


A 100-cup tin of Instant 
Postum costs 50c—1-2c per 
cup. Smaller tin 30c. 


Regular Postum — Large 
package (must be boiled 15 
minutes) 25c. 


If your grocer doesn’t have 
Instant Postum, send 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage 
for 5-cup free sample. 


“There’s a Reason” 


for 



























Thanksgiving Table 


Your joyin your Thanksgiving Dinner 
will be great if the table is adorned with 
a beautiful set of Homer Laughlin dinner 
ware. The turkey will somehow taste 
better if served on daintily decorated 
Homer Laughlin plates; the coffee will 
have an added aroma and flavor when 
sipped from these 
graceful cups; thedes- 
sert will be more than 
usually delicious. 

Send for your copy 
of The China Book. 
This handsome bro- 
chure tells how china 
is made in the great- 
est pottery in the 
world. It explains 
why Homer Laughlin 
China is superior in 
body, in shape, in 
decorations and in finish. The book is 
sent free. 

The trade-mark name“Homer Laugh- 
lin” on the underside of each piece is 
our guarantee to you. 

You will save money and insure 
satisfaction by asking your dealer for 
Homer Laughlin China. 


The Homer Laughlin China Co. 
Newell, West Virginia 




















“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD , 
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For protection of polished table top 
against damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos 
covered with heavy double faced cotton 
flannel, soft and noiseless, 


Special 
Folds to convenient size to be laid 


_ Made for round, square or oval tables. 
sizes to order. 
away. 
The best of the kind made. 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get 
them for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 
inches; round, square or oval. 


Look for our trade-mark ‘*Star.** Booklet free on request. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
154 West 62d Street Chicago, Ill, 


A Million Housewives 
Constant Users 


There is ae silver polish that is 
time-tested and of proven superi- 
ority. That is 


ELECTRO 
=< JILICON 


Used the world over for nearly 50 years—a 

million housewives have jearned there's there’s 
nothing equal to it for removing tarnish 
and imparting a beautiful lustre to Gold, 
Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, and all 
fine metals. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
Or, 1c. in stamps for full sized 
’ —— 


























30 Clif? Bireos Y. City. - 
Sold | Bn Grocers an 
on EER, 









of it are answered here. 


self-addressed envelope. 


OREWORD: It is very essential 

to consider color in bric-A-brac. 

In a lavender-and-white bed- 

room, for instance, lavender glass 
candlesticks and dainty little lavender 
porcelain jars for plants will add just 
the right touch of beauty. It is possible 
to have the white glass colored almost any 
color to carry out a color scheme. The 
Bohemian pink glass is beautiful in a 
gray-and-old-rose bedroom. Glass toilet 
sets colored in the same way are new 
and extremely pretty. On a pink-and- 
white draped toilet table there should be 
a pink glass tray and jars. Brass will 
be far better in a brown library; old 
silver in a gray-and-mulberry living-room. 
Pottery and glass in harmonious colors 
help wonderfully to carry out a color 
scheme. This foreword will answer Mrs. 
Y. R. W.’s letter. 


Selection of Bric-a-brac 

PuzzLep.—It is difficult to select bric- 
a-brac for others, but perhaps The Bazar 
can give you a general idea. In the colo- 
nial living-room with old yellow walls 
and lovely old-fashioned green curtains 
and old-fashioned printed linen uphol- 
stery, you must have a pair of old-fash- 
ioned girandoles with colonial drops for 
the mantel, with the old print stand- 
ing between. Since you have the tall 
clock in the room, it would nat be advis- 
able to have another on the mantel. Old 
brass candlesticks will adorn the book- 
case. Have pale blue-green silk shades 
for your electric side-lights. In the gray- 
and-yellow dining-room, use both brass 
and pewter. Since the walls are gray, the 
brass will be extremely effective against 
them. 


Growing Plants 

Mrs. D. P. R.—Growing plants will 
help your rooms. Have one or two large 
ferns in brass jardiniéres. Stand one on 
a low mahogany table near the mantel, 
and one on a similar table between the 
front windows. If there is light enough 
on your mantel, have some small pots of 
English ivy there and train it to cover 
the ugly wood a little. You can put the 





Home Decoration and Furnishing 


From each month’s letters the topic interesting to the largest number is selected. The letters treating 
In writing send a rough plan of your room and its relation to the _ of the 
house; it is often better than a long description. A personal reply will be sent if you l 
The newest things in the New York shops are described below, with approwi- 
mate prices and wearing qualities. Names of these shops will be sent on request. 
“ Home Decoration,” Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


pots in brass jardiniéres. In the library, 
where you have the window-seat that is 
too high for a seat, place a box and keep 
it filled with plants during the winter. 
Nasturtiums do well in a sunny window 
and will harmonize beautifully with your 
yellow-and-gray color scheme—in fact, 
they will give just the touch of warmth 
required in the winter. 


Old Blue China 

PLATE-RAIL.—-There is nothing more 
cluttery, commonplace, or ineffective than 
a motley array of china on a plate-rail. 
In your room, however, with your wonder- 
ful collection of old blue china, there are 
great artistic possibilities. If you had 
a figured paper above the plate-rail, it 
would be impossible to do anything, but 
with the white paneling below, and the 
plain, or rather shaded gray-and-blue, 
paper above, your china will be very ef- 
fective. Arrange a row of the blue plates 
with the large platter in the center over 
the sideboard. Have only silver on the 
sideboard. A little of your pewter on the 
mantel will help to carry out the color 
scheme. 


Cleaning Pewter 

HovusewirE.—It is not easy to clean 
neglected pewter. If there is a coat of 
oxidation, you cannot do better than to 
use hot water, soap-suds, and borax or 
soda. Even then it will come off with 
difficulty. It will probably be necessary 
to use a hard brush to help. The old 
method of cleaning was with “ horse-tail 
rushes ” picked in the meadow, but com- 
paratively few of us have convenient 
meadows now. If there is no coat of oxi- 
dation, a woolen cloth wet with kerosene 
and a good brass polish will be effective. 
A final shine may be given with whiting 
and a clean woolen cloth. 


Cleaning Brass 

Mrs. EU. 0.—You can clean brass with 
powdered borax, but that is not as good 
as one of the brass polishes. The Bazar 
will gladly send the name of one to you 
by mail, if you will send a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Yours must be the Rus- 


«> 





Address all letters, 


sian brass, since it is so heavy. Th 
“bell” candlesticks are colonial. 


Brass Lamps 
InquirER.—The brass mantel lamps 
whether two-sided or one-sided, with th 
oil-wells are colonial. You can have then 
fitted for electricity, and they will »b 
very effective on your mantel. You a: 
fortunate to have so beautiful a pair. 
They are very expensive now and ai 
treasured by those who have them. Th 
best of them cost from forty to sixt 
dollars a pair. 
Buying Bric.a-brac 


Mrs, I. 8. L.—You are very wise to | 


purchase your bric-a-brac slowly and car: 
fully. You will be surprised to find ho 
much you enjoy the restfulness of th 
bare spaces in grateful exchange for th 
clutter that you have so wisely dispense: 
with. A few good pieces of bric-A-brac ar: 
far preferable to many poor pieces. Th 
two old prints framed in simple narrov 
frames will be very effective standing on 
the top of the bookcase. The Nuremberg 


Madonna in plaster will be lovely, and | 


the brass candlesticks very effective. 
there. The two old blue Chinese jars wit) 
the picture of the Murillo Madonna 


Stop | 


should be beautiful on the mantel without | 


anything more. The Chinese rug that you 
are hoping to possess will be perfect. 


Sentimental Bric-a-brac 

Mrs. O. L. T.—You recognize the ne 
cessity for a general overhauling of your 
bric-A-brac. Become reconciled to pack- 
ing away a large part of it. Sentimental 
souvenirs always make doubtful orna- 
ments, unless they are of general interest 
or beauty. As a usual thing bric-A-brac 
that is not beautiful has no excuse for ex- 
istence. If it is both interesting and beau- 
tiful, the ideal has been reached. Per- 
haps the most objectionable bric-a-brac is 





made up of gifts from friends, gifts that | 


we dare not put away for fear of hurt- | 


ing some one’s feelings. Friendship may 
demand a temporary recognition of that 
sort, but surely it is not necessary to 
keep gifts on exhibition indefinitely. 








News from the Shops 


Topic of 
the Month 


The Antique Shops 





HERE are a very few small an- 
tique shops where you can 
still dig around in corners and 
find treasures, but seldom at 

very low prices. There is one especially 
interesting old shop of this kind, conduct- 
ed by a woman, on the lower East Side 
in New York City, in which one can find 
everything from real old Sheffield silver 
to old brass kettles black with dirt and 
age. The most marvelous part of it is 
the fact that the shopkeeper seems actu- 
ally to tell the truth. She makes no pre- 
tense that all her plated silver is “old 
Sheffield,” as do many of the famous 
Avenue shops. She confesses to Russian 
plate on brass, and American plate on 
soft metal, which, by the way, is very 
inferior. If you can find a dealer who 
is not afraid to tell the truth, and wan. 
der into the shop at some season other 
than the holidays, you can still find 
treasures. You can ‘find Sheffield ware 
badly worn, serving-dishes lacking @ 
handle but still useful, standards for 
lamps, forlorn in the extreme until they 
are transformed into oil or electric lamps 
by one who knows how, quantities of 
pewter, etc., at very low prices. 


New Lamps from Old 
Kage advent of the electric lamp has 
made all sorts of new combinations 
possible. You can use for the base one 
of the old Italian carved candlesticks, a 
heavy Russian brass candlestick, a colo- 
nial lamp-stand, jars of Damascus brass 
and old silver. The real old Italian 
wooden candlesticks are expensive. They 
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cost from ten to fifteen dollars. In an old 
shop recently a pair about two and a half 
feet high was offered for fifteen dollars. 
There was no pretense, however, of their 
being old. The new ones are very good, and 
may be had in different sizes from five 
dollars up. They are easily adaptable 
to electricity. The old mahogany candle- 
sticks, with the glass “draught shades,” 
can easily be adapted to electricity, and 
are very effective on a mantel. They cost 
six dollars. When candlesticks or giran- 
doles are stationary on the mantel, they 
can be connected without showing the 
wiring, and yet without being pierced. 


The Antique Auction 
faery is no greater temptation for 
the lover of beautiful old furniture, 
silver, etc., than to attend the number- 
less auctions of antiques held in country 
and city. Neither is there any greater 
opportunity for cheating on the part of 
the dealers. Usually there is an exhibi- 
tion lasting several days before the auc- 
tion, when expectant buyers may exam- 
ine very carefully, close at hand, the 
things to be sold. It is well to do so. Of 
course there are many kinds of auctions. 
Those legitimate auctions when house- 
hold goods are sold off by a reliable firm, 
belong to one class; those that are held 
in New York, for instance, and other ‘large 
cities by practically unknown firms, who 
appear and disappear, are open to inves- 
tigation. You will wonder frequently at 
the wonderfully low prices paid at those 
auctions for apparently very valuable 
things. If you could discover the cause, 


you would learn that there are always 
a few “ bidders-in” in the room who are 
playing the part of customers. If you 
make purchases at these auctions, youl 
usually pay the market price for what 
you get. On the other hand, you ma) 
get just what you want, so that it is 
worth while. 


Russian Brass Shops 
= is very difficult to find old brass: 
now, even in the little Russian Ea-t 
Side shops in New York. Most of those 
shops are filled to overflowing with new 
brass, made for the trade. The new brass 
is not heavy like the old, and it does not 
seem as fine. Certainly it is not as in- 
teresting. It is cheap, however, if that is 
sufficient compensation. There are cand!e- 
sticks galore of every shape and size fro 
two dollars up per pair. There are lov- 
ing-cups, jardini@res, bowls, and trays 
One can make up a very interesting svt 
of writing-desk fittings from them. 


b 


Modern Pewter 

HE same firm that made much of tle 

old American pewter is making new 
pewter on the old models. The prices are 
very reasonable and the shapes very beau- 
tiful. 
The prices are not more than half the 
prices for silver. One can 


of this pewter are used in country houses 
instead of silver, because they are not 45 
great a_ responsibility 


. The individual 
pieces make very beautiful gifts. 











| 
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The color is even softer than silver. | 


get beautiful | 
- tea-sets, coffee-sets, platters, candlesticks. | 
and night-lights. Frequently entire sets | 
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Frothed Eggs 
|-*HE accompanying 
illustration shows 
a new way of serving 
eges requiring but a 
fev moments’ prepara- 
tion. Take the re- 
quired number of eggs 
and separate the yolks 
from the whites. Add 
to the whites a pinch 
of salt and beat stiff. 
Have ready a buttered 











Breakfast Rolls 

N economical and 
» appetizing break- 
fast repast is prepared 
thus: Seoop out the 
erumbs from the cen- 


ter of stale rolls, first f 


cuiting an even slice 
from the top of each. 
Toast or fry the shells 
thus formed, or rub 


| freely with butter and 








Eges en Crust 

N OST appetizing 
and easy to pre- 

pare is the breakfast 


| relish illustrated here- 


with. To prepare it, 


| eut stale bread into 
| slices an inch and a 


| serv ed, and take out \ 
| the seeds. Fry for two 


| butter. Fry four or 


| streaked bacon and 


half thick, and with a 
cutter form into 
rounds. Scoop out the 
center of each round, 








Mexican Relish 
PLIT two or three 
sweet green pep- 
pers lengthwise, one 
for each person to be 


minutes in very hot 


six thin slices of 





— 


~< 








Sunset Eggs 


Dg this appetizing 


breakfast dish se- 


lect nicely streaked 


| bacon, sliced very thin, 
j}and fry until crisp. / 
| Cut the slices while | 
| hot into two or three 
| pieces, and with a fork 


| dispose on 


serving 
plate in circular form. 
Drop the required 








Egg and Potato Relish 
ELECT smooth, 
shapely potatoes 
and bake until soft. 


| Cut in halves and 


scoop out a part of the 
pulp, Break an egg 
into each half, sprinkle 
with salt and pepper, 
add a teaspoon of 
cream to each egg, and 
bake in a moderate 








Mush Rings with Fruit 
AKE a cornmeal 
mush in the pro- 

portion of two cups of 

salted boiling water 

to little more than a 

cup of cornmeal. When 

done, pour into a shal- 
low pan to the depth 
of an inch or an inch 
and a half, and set 
away to harden. When 








Oatmeal Cutlets 

[* preparing the oat- 
meal, a double ket- 

tle should be used. 

Fill the outer part, 


| and in the inner kettle 


Place three cups of wa- 
| ter and a little salt. 
Place the kettle on the 
fire, and when it comes 
to a brisk boil add to 
Water in inner kettle 








Breakfast Suggestions 
By Elizabeth Hilton 


platter, spread the 
beaten whites on this, 
and with a spoon make 
as many hollows in 
the froth as there are 
yolks. Into _ these 
hollows drop carefully 
the unbroken yolks, 
sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and place in a 
hot oven until the eggs 
are set. Serve imme- 
diately. 





place in a very hot 
oven until crisp and 
brown. Have ready 
some creamed fish— 
finely shredded cooked 
halibut added to cream 
sauce is good—fill the 
roll shells, sprinkle a 
little parsley over the 
top, heat in the oven, 
replace the covers, and 
serve immediately. 





leaving a narrow rim, 
and remove the 
crumbs. Be careful not 
to scoop out deep 
enough to cut through 
the bottom. Rub the 
ease thus formed well 
with butter, drop an 
egg into each cavity, 
sprinkle with salt, and 
put in a hot oven till 
the eggs are set. 








place these on ovals 
of toast cut from 
slices of bread half an 
inch thick, and top 


} with the prepared pep- 


pers. Serve at once. 
This affords a dish 
easy to prepare and 
the combination of the 
peppers and bacon is 
especially appetizing. 





number of eggs care- 
fully into the bacon 
fat, and enclose in 
rings to prevent 
spreading. Cook until 


\ the eggs are done, but 


on one side only, and 


‘ remove each egg and 


drop into the prepared 
bacon cups, which 
have been kept hot. 
Serve immediately. 





oven until eggs are set. 
In the meantime, beat 
the white of an egg to 
a stiff froth. Beat 
gradually into it the 
potato pulp scooped 
out. Heap roughly 
over the baked egg 
and keep in the oven 
until well puffed and 
browned. Sprinkle 
with minced parsley. 





cold and solid cut with 
a doughnut cutter 
into rings. Fry the 
rings in hot fat and 
sauté until delicately 
browned. Serve sur- 


) rounding a mound of 


fresh or preserved 
fruit. Serve a ring or 
two with a spoonful 
of the fruit to each per- 
son. Serve with cream. 





one and a half cups of 
oatmeal. Allow to 
boil briskly from 20 to 
30 = minutes. This 
should be prepared 
the night before. In 
the morning form the 
prepared oatmeal into 
cutlet shapes, fry in 
fat, and insert in 
one end a_ parsley 
stem. 











































Baked Beans 


The Name “Heinz” and the Word “Baked” 
On the Label Are Double Proof of 
Real Quality and Real Baking. 














a” 





HE United States Government 
forbids the use of the word Jf 

“Baked” on the label of beans 

that are not baked. . < 











But the word « Baked”’ is never 
omitted from atin of Heinz Beans. 


It’s oven-baking that develops the full, 
rich flavor of Baked Beans. It is oven- 

baking that drives out the excess moisture 

and concentrates the nutriment. 


Heinz Baked Beans are baked like pies 
and biscuits, under direct heat. 


















That’s why they offer such perfect 
flavor, so much more satisfaction, than 
beans that are simply boiled or steamed, as 
are most of the brands sold in tins. 






“se 








Slices of choicest pork and rich tomato 
sauce give added snap and savor to Heinz 
Baked Beans. There are four kinds to 
meet every taste. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork 
and Tomato Sauce 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans 


without Tomato Sauce 



























ee —— Heinz Food 
roducts are Heinz Preserves, with PORK AND 
forties, neg ia TOMATO SAUCE 
Spaghetti, Pure Vinegars, etc. — 


$7 


VARIETIES 


H. J. Heinz Co. | a 


—57 Varieties 






































Illustrations and Verses by Peter Newell, 
designer of ‘*‘The Hole Book,”’ 
‘The Slant Book,”’ etc. 





A new Peter Newell book is a new joy. It is 
for both young and old—there is no age to the “Hole 
Book” kind of fun. 


In this new book Mr. Newell lets loose a skyrocket 


—and there is no end to the amusement as the rocket 


shoots upward. 


The actual setting-off is done by the mischievous 
son of the janitor in the basement of an apartment 
house. The rocket merrily pops up through the 
floor of the first flat, boring a neat hole through the 
center of the dinner table. 


In the second flat it awakens grandpa by carrying 
off his wig in its joyous flight. 

The rocket encounters a burglar in the third flat, 
who is emptying the sideboard of its silver—and the 
rocket saves the silver! 


On and on it goes through bathtubs and many 
other adventures to the top floor, where it starts 
through an ice-cream freezer. 
too cold, and the rocket’s career is ended. 


There are twenty-two full-page pictures, printed in four combina- 
tions of colors, and each scene is described in verses by Mr. Newell. 


Small Square Quarto, Blue Cloth, Cover in Colors, $1.25 
HARPER & BROTHERS 












THE ROCKET BOOK 


Peter Newell’s Newest 
Book of Funny Pictures 


But, alas, the ice is 
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3. Leather Hand-bag 


T should be a first rule of a craft- 


ished by some unforeseen im- 


worker that the best material is the 
most inexpensive in the end. Nothing dis- 
appoints so much as a good job made of 
poor material, ruined when just about fin- 





The Bazar’s Course in Craft Work at Home : 


Gifts You can Make but 


Cannot Buy 
By Arthur W. Rushmore 





the leather very satisfactorily (Fig. F). | 
Rub up the edge on the emery cloth fir-t, | 


so that the edge will cut smoothly. Cut 
a row of slits end to end, about ono. 


sixteenth inch apart and three-sixteent'.s 





perfection in the stock. 

This is particularly true of 
leatherwork. Sheepskin is plen- 
tiful, cheap, and good look- 
ing; but it has no strength 
or closeness of fiber, and when 
used in narrow strips will split 
crosswise in a manner most an- 
noying. For the subject of the 
present article the best leather 
obtainable is calfskin, which 
costs somewhat more than 
sheepskin, but is better in every 
way. 

Having chosen and procured 
a skin of leather, let us plan 
the bag to fit the skin; many 
a disappointment may be avoid- 
ed by laying out the work 
fully and seeing that it fits be- 
fore cutting. 

First cut from stiff paper a 
pattern of the bag, including 
the flap (A); lay on the leather 
and trace carefully around it. 
Now fold the pattern over on 








Details of the Work 


—1 





the dotted line just as the flap 
will finally fall, and trace again 
three times (B,C,D), being sure to place 


-on the skin so that you will get clear 


pieces of leather. Before cutting out the 
patterns, take a long ruler or straight 
edge of some sort and cut ten or twelve 
even strips about one-eighth inch wide 
and two strips one-half inch wide (EE). 
These are for lacing the bag together 
and for the carrying strap. To cut 
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A practical drawing from the books. 


The books your boy should read is a probl 
It is a problem which we wish to help you solve su 
to spend his leisure time with pleasure and profit. You wish 
himself. You wish your boy's ingenuity 
lines which will enable him to have 
in the wonders of the world around 
ped to deal efficiently with his own specific problems later on. 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARY INDOORS A 


The books interestingly give the wonders of Electricity and Machinery, the possi- 
bilities for brain developing manual: training, indoors and out, and the pleasure and 
health-giving secrets of camping and scouting. 
PEOPLE’S LIBRARY— 
May we show you how we will aid 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARY—I 


You wish your x A 


your boy to learn to 


and practical ability to do things devel 
fun in the doing. You wish his interest arou: 


him, so that he will be 


HARPER’S YOU 


all this for your boy. 


Harper’s 
Young People’s Library 


Indoors and Out 


which must solve, NOT he. 
y 


D OUT will do 


erything in HARPER’S YOUNG 

RS AND OUT is of interest and of use to your bo 
our problem and why HARPER 
D OUT should be your boy’s? 


Harper & Brorners, New York 





[His COUPON, signed, brings you [35™ 
at once, at no expense, full particu- 
lars “how and why” and places you under no 


obligation to buy. 


PPP err ere ee rr err err 


SAR R eee e eee Ree ee EEE EeE EE Ee se eeeeberenes 


leather successfully use a very sharp 
knife and cut on a smooth surface that 
has no grain to catch the knife point 
and throw it off the line. A large sheet 
of cardboard is best to cut on, and a 
ten-cent kitchen knife broken in two and 
ground to a point, as shown in Fig. G, 
will do as good work as a two-dollar cut- 
ting knife. A three-inch strip of No. 00 
emery cloth glued to a smooth board 
makes an excellent hone to strop the 
knife on. 


No” cut out the four pieces for the 
bag. Take the pieces B and D, lay 
them upon each other, the suede-finished 
sides of the skin facing. Mark a line, 
HH, one inch from the curved edge. Sew 
along this line by 


inch in from the edge of the bag (Tig. 
J). Begin at K and go around the 
curve of the bag to L, Repeat on the 
lower half of the bag. From (L) to 
(K) cut a row of slits parallel to each 
other and about one quarter of an inch 
apart. Do not cut any slits in the tlap 
yet. Take one of the laces, cut one end 
to a narrow taper point about one and 
one-half inches long and thread throug) a 
large tape needle (M). Beginning at K 
lace the edge, as shown in Fig. N, using 
an overhand stitch. Leave about eight 
inches of the lace unused. 

Keep the lace always with the suede 
side showing, and pull through one stitch 
at a time with an even tension, so that 
the edge will not have a warped appear- 
ance due to uneven strain. When the 
first lace is used up, remove the necile, 
and with the knife bevel the edge of the 
lace, as shown in Fig. O. Do the same 
to a new lace and glue the two firmly to- 
gether by lightly coating one surface with 
fish glue (do not use paste or mucilage, 
as they will not stick). Join the laces 
so that the suede side is continuous. 


When the cir- | 





hand or, better, 
with a sewing- 
machine (a regular 
needle will work 
perfectly), using 
thread to match 
the color of the 
leather. Cut out 
the center close up 
to the sewed line, 
and you have a 
shaped _ double 
piece that will give 
the necessary full- 
ness to the finished 
bag, as well as lend 
a novel effect. Sew 
the upper and low- 
er edges to A and 
C, keeping the 
stitching very close 
to the edge. The 
bag is now ready 
to be laced to- 
gether, the stitch- 





keep the pieces in 





ing serving to The Finished Product Split each en’ up 


the lace close up 
to the last hole: 
pull it = through 
and glue on the in- 
side of the baz 
Now thread the 
loose end at K 
into the needle and 
lace across the 
top trom K to L, 
showing the re 
verse side of the 
lace. Glue as be 


Now for the car- 
rying-strap. ‘ake 
one of the half- 
inch strips and cut 
off about two feet. 








position and pre- 
vent slipping. Now for the next step. 


Ba use the laces properly the holes cut 
in the leather should not be round. 
A straight slit the same width as the lsce 
strip is exactly right, as the lece will fill 
the hole completely, so that no open space 
remains to mar the effect. An ordinary 
awl with an eighth-inch flat point will cut 





and one-half inches of the split part show- 


the center rhout 
four inches. Cut 
five slits in each side of the inserted 


pieces, as shown in Fig. N. Lace the ends 
of the strap through either side ani clue 
firmly on the inside, leaving about on 


ing. This will allow the bag to be opened 
to its full capacity at the top, andi will 














euit is completed, | 
bevel the end of | 





fore. The other | 
half of the bag | 
should be laced in | 
the same way. but | 
not across the top. | 








also keep the top together when carrying. 
(Continued on page 580) 
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~The Puzzle Mill 


Every reader is invited to send answers. 
prizes if there are no correct complete lists. 
zle Miller,” Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York City. 


that a detailed solution of the 


| EVERAL solvers have requested 
mathematical 


rose problem be 
given. 
[ts author offers the following figures: 
| “if one and a half roses blossom on one 
| and a half bushes in one and a half days, 
| then one rose would blossom on one bush 
in one and a half days, and, in seven 
days, one bush would bear four and two- 
thirds blossoms. If one bush bears four 
aud two-thirds blossoms in seven days, 
then twenty-one bushes would bear twenty- 
| oe times as many, or ninety-eight. 
| The Miller’s Thanksgiving Puzzle Proc- 
| lamation requests and suggests that every 
Bazar reader who can solve even one puz- 
| ale write out the reply and send it in. 
| Sich a deluge would be a very pleasant 
aidition to the Miller’s Thanksgiving 
feast and will be looked for. 








A Riddle of Qualities 

Iu noisy, I’m gay, turbulent, and loud, 

And very much so when heading a crowd. 

I’m the joy of every small boy’s heart, 

Yet in fiercest battle I take my part. 

I am fixed in one place yet travel far; 

Very sensitive to the slightest jar. 

I've been scornfully cast on the rubbish 
heap, 

Yet when I am marred the patient may 
weep. 

Sometimes with joy my outcry is heard, 

And then there are hours you deem it 
absurd. 

Every one owns me, I help you to hear 

What sometimes you deem is a nuisance, 
I fear. 

For when I am beaten without much skill, 

You wish in your heart that I would be 
still. 


An Interrogative Puzzle 


TAKE the name of a study, and, by 
changing its head successively, obtain: 

1, An abrupt question concerning any 
possession. 

2. What might be the negative answer 
to a question. 






Si 


OR5 00.*, 








AS 


Thanksgiving Fruit 


: A question asked a fisherman. 

. Asked a warrior. 

. Asked a would-be school teacher. 

. Asked a poultry keeper in the spring. 
. Of an amateur sportsman. 











A Famous Gown 


“IOS Ot em CO 


A Mystic Aviary 
What bird 
- Never quarrels without cause? 
. Stirs to action, wise stern laws? 
. Idly talks in letters four? 
. From flag staffs is seen to soar? 
. Is found an aid each meal-time? 
Do boys love in every clime? 
- Ought to live where rats abound? 
. Responds to one letter’s sound? 
. Takes part of the summer sky? 
. Can one cheat, and not half try? 
. Places money in thy purse? 
. Plays mad pranks, and often worse? 
A dozen birds of wood and field 
Are in this aviary concealed, 
Chat is the third; canst catch the rest, 
And place each in its rightful nest? 


ie, tate 
DEK SPONRaPrwny 


If I were You 


Ir I were you, a certain space 
An animal would be. 

If I were you, a measure small 
As boat, each one should see. 


If I were you, a kind of blow 
Good fortune quick should claim. 

If I were you, a spike should soon 
Be harmony, in name. 





Incomplete lists of answers receive 
Send all letters to “The Puz- 


If I were you, I’d alter dress 
Easily to a mat. 

If I were you, I’d give a box 
And take a cake, that’s pat. 


I leave the words for you to choose, 
Do not forget they’re I’s and U’s, 
And, should you need a mile to pace, 
Just try a mule, he’ll win the race. 


Diamond 
. A second character in most languages. 
. To double once. 
. Witticizms. 
. Name of a girl. 
. Nourishing food. 
. What she brought home from the 
mountains, for a pet. 
7. To slip away. 
8. Where the corn grew. 
9. In not and nuts, but not in rut. 
MASSACHUSETTS. C. G. F. 


our wne 


Prizes for this Month 

Two yearly subscriptions to Harper’s 
Bazar. Five dollars in cash prizes of one 
dollar each. A puzzle paper for best an- 
swers to Mystic Aviary. Twenty-five 
post-cards for best answer to A Riddle of 
Qualities. 


Answers to October Puzzles 
HALLOWE'EN HIDE AND SEEK 
1. Witches. 2. Ghosts. 3. Apples. 4. 
Games. 5. Fortunes. 6. Masks. , 
Fairies. 8. Owls. 9. Candles. 10. Goblin. 


A TIMELY ACROSTIC 
Qcteher foliage. 


A RIDDLE: The letter T. 
AN OPPOSITE PUZZLE 
Easy. 

Long. 

Industrious. 

Zero. 

Above. 

Bad. 

Empty. 

Tame. 


Happy. 
Elizabeth. 


ON MOP oof 


HARVEST PUZZLE PRODUCTS 
1. Buckwheat. 2. Tomatoes. 3. Pota- 

toes. 4. Parsnips. 5. Watermelon. 6. 
Muskmelon. 7. Damsons. 8. Carrots. 9. 
Artichokes. 10. Egg-plant. 

CHARADE: Mountebank. 
ARE 
NG 
A 


LETTER RIDDLE 
The letters Q and U, always used to- 
gether. 


SCHOOL STUDY DIAGONAL 
Geology. 1. Grammar. 2. Reading 
3. Geology. 4. Speller. 5. History. 6. 
Biology. 7. Anatomy. 


PICTURE PUZZLES: In-no-cents — A 
broad. Innocents Abroad. 


In ten city. Intensity. 


August Prize-Winners 

Cash prizes, one dollar each, lists being 
of equal merit.—Ella L. Williams, Iowa; 
G. W. Wood, New York; Kate Willis, New 
Jersey; T. A. Funk, Illinois; H. H. Ran- 
dolph, West Virginia. 

Book prize.—A. S. Manley, Maine. 

Two extra prizes of post-cards.—Eala, 
Maine; R. L. Edgar, Missouri. 








Woodrow Wilson 


tells“The New Meaning 
of Government” 


The Woman’s Home Companion 
has persuaded Governor Wilson 
to tell to the women of this nation 
his views on the new responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship. It 
is a brilliant discussion by the 
ablest authority in -the United 
States. You will find it when you 
open the cover of the 

















November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 












Christmas Ideas 


The November Woman’s 
Home Companion will solve 
your Christmas «ft problems. 
It contains fifteen pages 
of ideas for Christmas gifts ; 


Christmas Ideas 


ideas for boys and girls, 
bachelors and maiden aunts 
and mothers and fathers. 
Every idea can be worked 
out by our readers. 























A De Koven Waltz Song 


The November number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion con- 
tains, as is customary, a piece of sheet 
music of exceptional character. 
The music in this issue is a beau- 
tiful waltz song: “‘ Love’s Messen- 
ger’, written especially for the 
Companion by Reginald De Ko- 
ven, composer of “*Robin Hood”. 


The Story of a Nurse Girl 


*T am afraid I cannot write well 
enough,’ said Nellie Grant, nurse 
girl, when the Editor asked her to tell 
her experiences as a servant in American 
homes. Read her story in the November 
Woman’s Home Companion; she tells 
exactly what she saw and experienced in 
many different homes in different cities, 
and her observations of the intimate 
details of family life are amazing. 





























The Kewpie Kutouts 
The Kewpie Kutouts for November 


Good Stories 


An exciting story of Washington life is 


**Old Lucy ** by Isabel Gordon Curtis, — in many colors give Dotty Dar- 
author of *“*The Woman from Wol- ing’s mother and the Kewpie Cook; 
verton’’. Kathleen Norris, author of and there is also a page of verse and 


** Mother” and *‘ The Rich Mrs. Bur- pictures by Rose O° Neil, portraying the 
Cee rene eaten Wenese”, | Deuy’s baby, trother and choir Scy” 
uti of mother love. 

“* Through +s lay-fellows, the cute little Kewpies. 
ber b -~ Nie <A it eh cond The Kutouts, remember, have both 
ports 4 Justes Biliee Fo Ty ~comey fronts and backs, so that when cut 

of **Buchanan’s Wife’’ and ‘“The Stum- — cothen eal dell 
bling Block” It isan absorbing love story. Cy a ee Coe 




















Woman's Home 
Companion 
381 4th Ave., N.Y. 


Here is 15 cents 
ich I am sendin: 
you so you will 








1500 Helpful Home Ideas 


The best experts in America will 
help you to dress, cook, entertain 
and live well. The November num- 













Companion, containing 
the second of the Kewpie 
Kutouts, 


Name 
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NEW HARPER 


Books of 
Permanent Value 


The Ways. of the 
Planets 


y 
MARTHA EVANS MARTIN 


An accurate but untechnical sym- 
pathetic account of the planets: and 
their movements, with easy and sure 
directions for finding them, identifying 
them, and following them in all. their 
comings and goings through the year. 
With illustrations and charts. Crown 

8vo, $1.25 net. 


Armaments and 
Arbitration 


By REAR ADMIRAL A. T. 
MAHAN, U.S.N., Retired 


As a recognized authority on naval 
subjects Admiral Mahan stands amon 
the few who-are absolutely frank an 
outspoken in their opinions regarding 
the naval policy of the United States. 
In this book he discusses exhaustively 
the several factors involved in the con- 
trasted methods of Armament and 
Arbitration, with all that the two words 
imply—force on the one hand, law on 
the other. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


On 


Hazardous Service 


By WILLIAM GILMORE 
BEYMER 


Courage and reckless daring are here 
told in true tales of those men, now 
well-nigh forgotten, who did their work 
alone and obscurely, unhonored and 
unsung, in the face of ignominious 
death—the spies and. scouts of the 
Secret Service. 

With twelve illustrations, four of them 
in color. Octavo, Cloth, $1.80 net. 


Lincoln’s 


Own Stories 
By ANTHONY GROSS 


These stories have been carefully 
arranged, and thé remarkable collec- 
tion which is the result is presented in a 
book of engrossing interest in its humor 
and pathos and its illumination of 
historic characters and events. 

With portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Socialism and the 
Great State 


By H. G. WELLS, LADY 
WARWICK, and Others 


The essays in this book direct the 
reader toward a broad and sensible 
survey of Socialism. Much interest 
was aroused when parts of it appeared 
in Harper’s Magazine; but the entire 
work is so much broader in scope and 
abundant in material that Socialism 
is completely redefined. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Artemus Ward’s 
Best Stories 


Artemus Ward comes like a new 
writer to the present generation of 
readers—and he comes with a message 
of good cheer. Humor of a new kind 
it was in his own day, and of such a 
popular kind that he soon had scores of 
imitators. It can be said that Artemus 
Ward, for rich and genuinely American 
humor, stands in the front ranks. 
With many original -and-ink illus- 

trations by Fra A. Nankivell. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


Helping | 
School Children 


By ELSA DENISON 


At this time of increasing demand 
for better schools and better govern- 
ment, and for lists of next steps and 
higher standards of efficiency, this 
statement, by a volunteer, of how other 
volunteers in all parts of the Country 
are co-operating with their public 
schools, will be of unusual helpfulness. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.40 net. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Books for 
Younger Readers 


Robin Hood 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Illustrator of “ jinson Crusoe,” “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” ‘“Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” etc. 

The dashing story of Robin Hood 
and his followers is told in this new ver- 
sion by Louis Rhead, who was born in 
the same country as Robin Hood, and 
passed much of his early life in roaming 
about the same romantic forests. 
With twenty-one full-page drawings by 

Mr. Rhead, together with many smaller 

pictures, chapter headings, etc. Oc- 

tavo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Ken Ward in the 
Jungle 


By ZANE GREY 


How Ken Ward won an unprece- 
dented prize in the tropics is the theme 
of this story of the dangerous wilds of 
the jungle in tropical Mexico. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The 


Son of Columbus 
B 
MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Through the boyish enthusiasm of 
two youths at the court of Queen 
Isabella, the author conveys a lively 
impression of the stir and bustle, the 
excitement and anxiety, that preceded 
the first voyage of Columbus. 

Four full-page illustrations by Victor 

Perard. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.26. 


Camping on the 


Great River 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


In telling this story of a boy’s adven- 
turous trip down the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers in a shanty-boat, Mr. 
Spears deals with scenes and characters 
with which he is perfectly familiar. 
His hero is a farmer’s boy who ven- 
tures out into the world to make a man 
of himself, and succeeds in a way that 
is both exciting and true to life. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Camping in the 
Winter Woods 


By . 
ELMER RUSSELL GREGOR 


The story of two boys who are 
ted the privilege of a winter of 
unting and trapping in the Maine 
woods under the tuition of their 
father’s famous guide, Old Ben. The 
world which they enter and find so 
full of wonder and excitement equips 
them with a new education in wood- 
craft, nature knowledge, and _ self- 
reliance. : 
Many illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


The Green C 


By J. A. MEYER 


This is a story for the majority of 
American boys. It is a story of public 
school life instead of a story of the 
minority who attend private schools. 
The author is a new writer equipped 
with a full knowledge of boy life and 
sport and a delightful sense of humor. 

Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Wanted 


By JAMES OTIS 


This book contains three stories, each 
in several chapters, of exciting expe- 
riences. The first with the 
strange adventures of some New York 
newsboys; the second is a most amus- 
oe cea of a horse trade; and the last 
relates the unpleasant experience of 
some runaway boys. on a fishing 
schooner. 

Harper’s Young People Series. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 
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School Gardens 


OUR woman's club is trying to have es- 
tablished in the school of our town gar- 
dening for children. Will you tell us of 
some magazine articles that would give us 
"2am about this sort of work?— 
. McK. 


In the Craftsman for September, 1912, 
is an interesting article which will give 
you the material you are seeking. See 
also American City, June and July, 1912; 
Social Aspects of Education, by T. King. 
The article in Craftsman makes other sug- 
gestive occupations for school-children. L 
assume you are familiar with the Mon- 
tessori method and the interesting books 
on the subject. 


Alaska 


Our travel club is to study Alaska this 

winter. Will age tell us of magazine ar- 
ticles on travel in that country, its indus- 
tries ant resources, religions, and so forth? 


You will find interesting material in the 
following magazine articles: Overland, 
April, 1912; Outlook, December 23, 1911, 
January 20, 1912; Scribner’s, June, 1912; 


World’s Work, February, 1912, April, 
1912; National Geographical Magazine, 
May, 1912. 

Convict Labor 


Ww. are studying prison work in our club 
this winter, and the subject assigned me 
is road-building by convicts. 

me to find references?—N. P. 


These are a few of the articles that will 
help you in the preparation of your 
paper: American City, October, 1911; 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1911; Survey, 
February 18, April 22, July 22, 1911. 
Modern Italian Literature 

| ge ¢ travel club we are studying Italy, 


nd my paper is to be on “‘ Modern Italian 
a tal Will you give me some help?— 


Will you help 
+ 


These articles will give you some as- 
sistance in preparing your paper: Contem- 
porary Review, October, 1911; Blackwood, 
April, 1911; Forum, June, 1911; North 
American Review, March, 1911. May I 
suggest that you give most space to a 
study of Carducci and Fogozzaro? 


Hallowe’en 


CAN you give us some help in our club 
by telling us where we will find accounts 
of the legends of Hallowe’en?—S. K. A. 

These magazine articles will give you 
some facts and suggestions of Hallowe’en 
lore and ways: Musician, October, 1911; 
Delineator, October, 1911; Good House- 
keeping, October, 1911. If you want some 
suggestions for Hallowe’en favors, read 
the story in Harper’s Bazar, October, 1911. 


The Fountain of Trevi 


WILL you tell me where these lines may 
be found, and to what they refer ?— 
“Drink, and the old enchantment learn 

That hovers yet o’er Trevi’s foam 
The promise of a sure return.” E.G. 
The lines are from Bayard Taylor’s 
poem, “ The Fountain of Trevi,” and are 
explanatory of the old legend that what- 
every traveler drinks of the waters of the 
fountain shall return to Rome. 


American Painting and Painters 
Y club paper is to be on American paint- 


ing and painters. Will you give some aid 
is Pa as articles on these subjects?— 


I am sending you by mail an additional 
list of articles and books on your sub- 
jects, but this will be a beginning for 
you: International Studio, August, 1911; 
World To-day, February, 1911; Scribner’s 
Magazine, December, 1911; Craftsman, 
June, 1911; New England Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1911; Bookman, August, 1911, May, 
1912; Harper’s Weekly, April 6, 1912. 


The College Girl 


E are to have a debate on whether col- 

lege is a help or hindrance to the girl 
who has to live in a small town. Can you 
tell me where to find any arguments on 
either side?—A WouLp-sp CoLLEGE GIRL. 


Home Study and Club Topics 


Conducted by E. B. Cutting 


August 10, July 13, 1911, May 23, 1912. 
Survey, December 23, 1911; Ladies’ Hon 
Journal, February, March, April, 191:- 
Education, January, 1912. 


France 


WILL you give our club an outline and 
dates of the important government! 
changes in France from the Revolution :, 
the restoration of the monarchy, and ref. 
us to a good, short history ?—C. W. G. | 


The following outline and dates may } 
of service to you in arranging your wo: 








on France: 1789—National Assemb).. ! 
1791—First meeting of the Legislati . | 
Assembly. 1792, September 21st, Co: “| 
mencement of Republican Era and abo!i- 
tion of Monarchy. 1795—Nomination .f 
the Directory. 1800—Reorganization | y 
Napoleon. 1804—Proclamation of En:- 
pire. 1814—First Restoration. 1815. - 
Hundred Days. 1815—Second Restoratio .. 
I refer you to J. E. C. Bodley’s France. 


North American Indians 


SHOULD like some magazine referenc:s | 

to make a study of the Indians of Norih 
America. Any aspect of their lives and wo:k 
will be of interest to me.—R. J. 8. 

This list is necessarily very incomplet, 
but, perhaps, will give you the material 
you wish. Let me hear from you again 
if I can help you further. Country Lijec, 
March 15, 1912; Overland, May, 1912; 
Outlook, March 23, 1912; Harper’s Maga- 
zine, January, 1912; Independent, Febru- 
ary 15, 1912; North American Review, 
March, 1912; Craftsman, January, 1912. 
I will send you a list of books on tiie 
Indians if you care for it. 





Conservation of National Resources 


THE tepte for my club paper is | D 
servation for the United States. Will 
you give me a list of magazine articles that 
will help me?—W. C. W. 

Your subject is an important one, and 
you will have no difficulty in getting ma- 
terial for it. Look up these articles: 
Science, December 1, 1911; Independent, 
March 16, 1911; Scientific American, 
August 12, 1911; Outlook, May 27, 191); 
Ladies’ Home Journal, November, 1911; 
Popular Science Monthly, March, 1911. | 
I refer you also to C. R. Van Hise’s Con- | 
servation of Natural Resources in thi 
United States. 


Children’s Welfare 

OUR club is to study the welfare of children 
this winter. Will you suggest some books | 

for us to read?—-R. J. G. 

I should advise you to get reports from 
the Boys Scout organization and from the 
George Junior Republic. Also read Cen- 
tury Magazine, December, 1895; McClurc’s 
July, 1897; Outlook, June 24, 1905; 
North American Review, November, 1904. 
Write also to the National Bureau Chil- | 
dren’s Welfare, Washington, D. C., for 
such pamphlets as it is issuing on tlie 
subject. This is the newest and best au- 
thority. 


Scotland 
ESIDES Scott’s novels, will you tell ime 
what books to read on Scotland that are 
descriptive, historical, and literary ?—F. R. '. 
This list is very incomplete, but it wil! 
answer for a beginning: Literary Lan’- | 
marks of Edinburgh, by Laurence Hutton; | 
Royal Edinburgh, by Mrs. Oliphant; His- | 
torical Castles and Mansions of Scotlan’, 
by Millar; Story of Scotland, by Macin- 
tosh; History of Scotland, by W. Robe: 
son; Literary History of Scotland, 
Miller; Scott’s Journal; The Making « 
Abbotsford, by Scott; Stevenson’s Es=0 
on Edinburgh in Memories and Portra'! 


“ Con- 


> e ~ 
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Musical Study Programme 


Ovk musical club would like a general 
outline for the study of different com- 
age and their works. Will you make 4 
ew suggestions to us?—L. K. A. 


The subject would seem to divide itself 
somewhat in this way: Classical com) s 
ers: Bach, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 

















Your debate will surely be an interesting Romantic composers: Beethoven, Schu- 
one. I shall be glad to know whether the bert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Grice. 
affirmative or the Brahms, ete. he 
negative side wins. Work of Wagner, 
The following arti- Questions. ebout, books and rend The enon 

i j are <9 “ns r 
shes will furnish be printed here at the earliest pos- The Oratorio $, br 
you with some ar- ae moment, A personal gneve Song. I fo te n¢ 
guments: Delinea- Ww sent you enclose a you a list of biog- 
tor, March, 1911; Send” all’ auestlons to “Home | raphies of composers 
Outlook, July 8, ,” Harper’s Bazar, nklin if you would like to 
1911; Independent, Square, New ‘York City. ne age 7 
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HE first problem to be met and 
settled in selecting new clothes 
this autumn is the question of 
color. No gown can be a suc- 

cess if the color scheme is unbecoming or 
inappropriate to the age of its wearer. 
And although this statement immediate- 
ly is open to questions of taste and in- 
div iduality, there are a few rules to be 
observed without fail. 

That a young girl may wear the paler 





Gray satin; 
shadow lace 








and less subdued shades of pink and blue 
is a tribute to her youth which she should 
enjoy while it lasts, for soon enough she 
Will come to the deeper tones which now 
she may secretly covet. Gray, too, will be 
shown, without question, to a large ex- 
tent in the winter and autumn costumes. 
For this reason, gray tones are com- 
mended, especially for the first model 
here. The skirt of steel-gray satin is 


—— 











New Afternoon Gowns 
The Question of Color 


simply made, with an over-drapery . of 
shadow lace run with silver threads. The 
flat yokes and high collars of flesh-color 
chiffon or mousseline de soie hold high 
favor, for we are loath to relinquish the 
becoming transparent neck effect used 
all summer. 

The evening gown is now of no small 
importance, for it is worn on many more 
occasions than in the earlier days when only 
“a big affair” called it forth. It is, more- 
over, an easy gown to 
fashion, yokeless, and 
with sleeves above the 
elbow. A pretty one, 
indeed, can be made 
by this same model. 
An almost discarded 
satin dress may be 
brought back to a life 
of usefulness by veil- 
ing the upper part, 
which is liable to be 
most soiled, with. chif- 
fon. This may have a 
scalloped hem, bound 
with satin, or fringe, 
as in the model. 

The smartly gowned 
woman will find it ex- 
pedient to possess a 
one-piece frock of silk, 
to wear in the early 
autumn days, as well 
as a cloth suit. The 
gown pictured here is 
of the prunelle shade 
of soft taffeta, which 
will be much worn 
this season. It has 
trimmings of silver 
braid, and the little 
pleating at the neck 
is of cream chiffon 
with an edge of silver 
lace. There will un- 
doubtedly be a large 
number of gowns 
shown of this very de- 
scription, for it is the 
kind of gown which 
is most useful to wear 
later under a fur or 
long cloth coat. 

Black and white 
combined are still very 
much in favor, and a 
new combination is 
black and champagne 
color. An effective 
gown for evening wear, 
for theater, or dining 
out, is described thus: It is of white char- 
meuse, veiled with black chiffon, with an 
underskirt of black satin showing just a 
little below the white. The front of the 
bodice and tunic is trimmed with a band 
of black velvet, which affords a good back- 
ground for some beautiful buttons com- 
posed of black opals and brilliants. The 
neck is a little low, and the sleeves long 
and slightly wrinkled. With such a gown, 
a fashionable touch is a long chain of 
platinum closely set with diamonds. 
Hanging from this is often a tiny ball 
watch or a flat one no bigger than the 
most moderate of lockets. The cases of 
these little watches are of translucent 
enamel set with jewels. 

Though many all-white gowns are being 
made and many more of black and white 
together, few all black ones are seen 
among the models that the clever dress- 
makers are showing in Paris and New 
York. The occasional black gown has a 
touch of white or of some brilliant color. 
Flounced gowns of black taffeta, for in- 
stance, have the flounces edged with a 
tiny line of color, and this same color is 
used to line the coat. 

Black and white striped chiffon gowns 
for bridge or informal dinners are in 
vogue, with fichus of point d’esprit, and 
a yoke of fine tulle, if any yoke is desired. 
Very wide taffeta belts are used on some 
of these gowns, with two large bows 
standing out at the back. This is quite 
in line with the present dictate of fashion, 
that the well-dressed woman should ex- 
hibit a vertical line at the back, with no 
curve in at the waist. 











L; f § re OU when inflated 


inside your fitted waist lining 








Seow Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Th 
Holds lt All 


= Relieves you from every bit 
of worry and care attendant 
upon the making of your dresses. 


Not a duxury but a necessity to every 
the oversight or making and repairing of dresses for the family. 


One Pneu Form Serves The Whole Family 


A simple but strongly made pneumatic 
form (the only one in the world) which 
reproduces any form—front, back, sides 
and hips— with Jlooking-glass fidelity. 
Every curve, line and detail of your form 
is duplicated when Pueu Form is inflated 
inside your fitted waist lining. It is made 
to be pinned to and will last a lifetime. 


The telescope standard rod can be ad- 
justed to any height; thus Paeu Form is 
a perfect Skirt form. 


It is possible, with Pneu Form and a 
properly fitted lining, to make and com- 
plete the most elaborate gown without a 
single try-or. 


Write for Ilustrated Booklet, ‘‘IT’S YOU,’’ 
Edition F-3, containing full description 


and prices. 
The 


Pneumatic Form Co. 


557 Fifth Avenue 
Near 46th Street NEW YORK 


Sold in many first-class stores 


wife and mother 
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BEAUTY BY "EXERCISING FACIAL MUSCLES 


that t Pheice sical Culture restores youthful outlines and health to the 
athryn Murray, after ten years study, 
scientific system g Facial Phyclent Culture which restores youthful expression, contour and healthy 
his system remedies, removes and prevents 
Flaceid or Wasted Tissues 
Con ,» Muddy Complexion 
(By invigorate ed circulation) 
Misdeveloped Muscles 


Every Woman Knows {23 


freshness to the Face in 
Lines on Forehead 


same mar 


and older women restore, facial beauty. 
Splendid New Physical Culture Course for the 


KATHRYN MURRAY Dept. H11, 


oe ae in Cheeks and Neck 

Withered and Yellow Necks 

Miss Murray’s Book, “* Face and Figure,” tells how young women can enhance and preserve, 

© one is too old to benefit. 
y and one for children. 


417 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


has perfected a 


This book also describes 


Write for it today. Free. 
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ot CRESCA COMPANY, importers, 395 Greenwich St, W. ¥. 


resce Delicacies 
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578 
Thanksgiving Favors 


(j rf } 


Miniature Cope Paper Pu 
5c each 


kin utainns metal favor, 
Farmer on S' Shea of 


. Wheat Case for Ices or 
Candies, 25¢ each. 

Celluloid Turkey holding place card, fits on glass, 15c 
each. Turkey Gobblers with ig” 25c, 50c a 

Roast Turkeys, 5c, 10c, 25¢ each. Cook Figures, toc, 25c¢ 

each. Wax Pumpkin Boxes, 5c, 10c 

Miniature Turkeys on pin, sc. Miniature Horn of Plenty 
with Fruit, 15c. Assorted Wax Fruits Boxes, 5c,10c,25c. 

Gilded Real Wishbones, 5c. Flat Paper Turkey contain- 
ing favor, sc. Miniature Turkey in Roasting » Sc. 

Surprise Walnuts containing favors, per box of 1 dozen,30c. 

Assorted Balancing Birds with place cards, 10c, 15c each. 

Snapping Mottoes containing hats, per box of 1 dozen, 
25c, 50c, $1.00. Miniature Plates with assorted Imita- 
tion Eatables, 5c, roc, 15c each. 

Turkey Crepe Paper Favor Bag, 

Thanksgiving Crepe Paper Nankins. "35 see. 

Pumpkin or Turkey Design open Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. 

Natural-looking Crepe Paper Pumpkin Cases for Ices or 
Candies, 10c, 15c, 20c. 

Midget Pumpkin Cases for Salted Nuts, 90c doz. 

Paper Chrysanthemum Baskets for Ices, 15c. : 

Midget Chrysanthemum Nut Cases, 75c doz. Pumpkin- 
Shape Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.50. Thanks- 
giving Tally Cards, 25c doz. Dinner Cards, 
ce Papers for Table use in all sizes round and oval. 
Send for our $2.00 assortment of Thanksgiving Favors. 

We positively do not pay mail charges. 

Favors for Parties, Dinners, Cotillions, Weddings, En- 

gagements and for every conceivable occasion. We 

make a specialty of this business and are the largest 

house in the world devoted exclusively to Favors. A 200 

page illustrated Catalog has just ~ issued and on 

request will be sent to you free of charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 812 B'way, New York 
A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 
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Be fair to yourself. I can se’ wad gad ua Drop’ me a 
postal card and get my prices before buying. 


Prices 
DeLuxe Morocco sree say bie 
B d Sets circ $22.50 ; my price, $4. 
bs oun » Emerson, an. Stovenoee. Tip 
i ny others at 25c at, Bugs, Domes of publishers’ foams. 


le Xere2. tae. 00.00 7 oe vehen, Oe, Doute’e 





good titles, = 00; my rice, 
43c. ae 50; 
Oratory, $5.00; my pi = tice, 1.60. Gift —_ 
Bock jw and medical boo! 
aes, istry. story, biography, science, etc., etc. 


Regular ar Stock—My | Prices =2:: Hees Eine 





ah ef mh Sr Dad 
a SF ery 
weenie Sep inten me 
fow on approval, be 
Bie ere eels 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1126¢1 Bidg., Chicago, ll. 

















WE WANT YOU TO TASTE 
OUR HOME MADE CANDY 


Don’t miss this real treat. Send 10c 
coin or stamps for a or oommne box 
of Chocolates and ns. When 
you have tasted one of the delicious 
morsels then you'll understand why 
Home Made Candy is better, purer 
and more wholesome than the factory 
made kind. 

With the sample we will send a free 
booklet telling how to 
Make Your Own Xmas Candy 
and how to make candy that you can 
sell. We teach the Art of Home 
Candy Making and furnish practi- 
cal recipes and necessary equip- 
ment. Don’t delay; send for the 
sample and booklet today 


The Home Candy Makers 


| 260 Bar Street Canton, Ohie 


The No-Deatt Ventilator 


admits all the air that 
can come in through 
an open window. 
Prevents drafts and creates 
perfect circulation througb- 
out the room. It is simple, 
durable, cheap, easily clean- 
ed and adjustable to any 
window. It protects furnish- 
ings from rain or snow. One 
can readily see out without 

















No-Draft fresh air text book 
sent FREE upon request. 
Write for it 
The No- Draft 
Ventilator Co. 
42 B. 8th St., Holland, Mich, 


e 
Ball-Cup Nipple 
FREE to Every Babe 
This Ball-Cup Nipple is the only 
bottle nipple ever invented that 
has a cup, or that has puncture 
protected -from- enlargement (it 
being away from end of nipple) 
which thus feeds regularly and 
only cup full at a time: can not collapse. 
It fits closely about the neck of any small 
bottle; outlasts several ordinary ph ha 
pd aes pina = haar apts rf 






























Half 
Beotion 











1366 Main St 'Befieln NecYeu 











Quaint Hallowe’en Customs 


FTER searching with desperate 
intensity for new ways of cele- 
brating the ever-recurring holi- 
days, it is sometimes both a re- 

lief and a novelty to go back to the old- 
est of old ways. At no time is there a 
better opportunity for this than on All- 
hallow Eve. No new customs can be as 
quaint and full of old-world meaning as 
those of the English, Scotch, Irish, and 


Welsh peasants, dating back to the days’ 


of the Druids. Instead of searching for 
new ways of dressing and acting those 
much overworked parts of witches, 
spirits, and hobgoblins, let us become the 
“countra lads and lasses,” even to the 
extent of dressing in peasant costumes, 
and test our fate in the good old ways. 

The invitations, written in crude char- 
acters on brown paper, may be worded as 
follows (a patched-up adaptation of parts 
of Burns’ poems on Hallowe’en) : 


Some merry, friendly countra folks, 
Together will convene, 

To burn their nuts, an’ pou their stocks, 
An’ haud their Hallowe'en. 

The auld guid wife’s well-hoarded nuts 
Will all round be divided, 

An’ mony lads’ and lasses’ fates 
Wiil that night be decided. 

Nut-crack Night, 
From ten to twelve o'clock. 

3 Ocem Avenue. 


Hallowe’en was frequently called Nut- 
crack Night, because nuts have so import- 
ant a part in the telling of fortunes. 

Make the furnishings of the rooms as 
simple and primitive as possible. Remove 
bric-A-brac and cover handsome portiéres 
and upholstery with burlap or cheese- 
cloth. Light with unshaded candles in 
pewter, tin, and brass candlesticks. 


AS soon as all the guests have arrived, 
they must be taken blindfolded, two by 
two, to a cabbage-patch, either real or im- 
itation, to “pou their stocks” or cab- 
bages. That was always the first import- 
ant ceremony in the old days. The shape 
and size of the first cabbages pulled are 
supposed to indicate the shape and size 
of one’s future spouse, and the taste of 
the heart of the cabbage, whether sweet 
or bitter, his or her disposition. If we 
haven’t a garden planted with cabbages, 
we can stick some in for the time being. 
If we live in the city, we can have a 
huge basket of cabbages in a dark room 
or scatter them on the floor to simulate 
a garden. The amount of earth sticking 
to the root of the cabbage, when it is 
pulled, indicates the amount of money 
possessed by one’s future husband or 
wife. 

Hanging by a strong cord from a 
chandelier or under an arch in the living- 
room there should be a pointed stick, an 
apple stuck on one,end and a lighted can- 
dle on the other. This should be twirled 
around, while each one is invited to catch 
the apple in his teeth, as it whirls. We 
are not informed as to the portent of this 
trick, although those catching the burn- 
ing candle in their mouths instead of the 
apple, will hardly feel the necessity for 
looking into the future for their bad 
luck. 

The “lasses” who have captured apples 
by this trick may be requested to go, one 
at a time, into a dark room, candle in 
hand, and look in the mirror, eating the 
apple as they gaze. Each may expect to 
see there the reflection of her future hus- 
band, looking over her shoulder. Of 
course we need not be above trying to 
help fate along by substituting flesh and 
blood realities for the expected appari- 
tions. 

Other “lasses” may test their fate by 
sowing, in the garden, or in the window- 
boxes in a darkened room, a handful of 
hemp, looking over their left shoulders 
for visions of their future husbands. 
They must repeat three times while sowing 
the seed, “ Hemp seed, I sow thee, I sow 
thee, and him that is to be my true love, 
come after me and mow thee.” 

Of course boys as well as girls may try 
all the tests. The test of three saucers, 
one filled with clear water to indicate a 
maiden; one with soapy water, to indi- 
cate a widow, and the empty one bacheior- 





Well Worth Reviving 


hood, for the lad trying his fate, is well 
known but always amusing. 


— after the guests arrive they must 
be given materials for building a wood 
fire; a bonfire, if it is in the country; 
a fire on the hearth if the bonfire is an 
impossibility. This is the sacred fire of 
the Druids to appease the mischief-mak- 
ing witches and evil spirits who were sup- 
posed to be abroad. A little driftwood 
will make the fire more interesting and 
uncanny as well. 

While the fire is burning merrily the 
guests must all test their fortune by first 
naming two nuts each,.and then throwing 
them into the flames. An old Irish poem 
describes the meaning of their actions as 
follows: 


These glowing nuts are emblems true 
Of what in human life we view, 

The ill-matched couple fret and fume, 
And thus in strife themselves consume, 
Or from each other wildly start, 

And with a noise forever part. 

But see the happy, happy pair, 

Of genuine love and truth sincere, 
With mutual fondness, while they burn, 
Still to each other kindly turn. Etc. 


Instead of throwing them into the fire 
each maiden may test the faithfulness of 
two lovers by placing three nuts, one, 
of course, representing herself, on the 
grate. The one that jumps off is unfaith- 
ful; if both jump off, both are unfaith- 
ful. The way the two who stay together, 
if they do stay, burn, predicts the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of their future life 
together. Bright flames indicate passion- 
ate love and happiness, while dark, slow 
burning with much smoke, indicates un- 
happiness and little love. 

The final test before supper may be the 
yarn test. Each girl unseen should throw 
a ball of blue yarn out of a window, al- 
lowing it to unwind completely. When 
the end is reached, she should begin to 
rewind it, and when it catches (due, of 
course, to the intervention of some one of 
the boys on the ground beneath) she 
should call “ Wha hauds?”, He calls out 
his name, and the two go to supper to- 
gether. ‘ 


— the supper on a bare wooden 
table, and have four unshaded candles 
in pewter candlesticks. Serve the food in 
heavy kitchen china or tin dishes, and 
have paper napkins. The centerpiece may 
be a huge cabbage. At the end of the 
repast, each guest may pull a leaf and 
will find pinned to it a small piece of 
paper, upon which are written directions 
for a final charm before going to bed. 
One girl, for instance, will be told to 
put two pieces of lemon peel in her pock- 
ets and to rub the four posts of her bed 
with it before going to sleep. If dhe man 
she is thinking of loves her, he will-ap- 
pear in her dreams and present her with 
two lemons. 

A second is told to put a request for 
the name of the man who loves her in the 
empty pod of a pea, laying it on the 
doorstep. The first person entering the 
door will bear the name required. 

Another is advised to sleep on a piece 
of the Hallowe’en cake, and still another 
to stick two seeds of apples on her cheeks 
to test the relative faithfulness of two 
swains. The one falling off first is un- 
faithful. 

At each plate there may be ‘a small 
candle in a tin holder, the holder con- 
cealed by a tiny tissue-paper cabbage. 
Before each person there may be a tin 
bowl filled with water upon which are 
sailing two boats made of English wal- 
nut shells, with paper sails attached to 
toothpick masts. Each is supposed to 
give names to his or her two boats, and 
watch the fate of the two during the 
supper. 

A fitting ending to the evening, just 
before allowing the fire to go out, would 
be an old-fashioned country dance., This 
homely Hallowe’en party would be par- 
ticularly appropriate for a barn. 


FOR other Hallowe'en suggestions see the article in 
The Bazar last month, “Some New Hallowe'en 
Magic.” 


















Design No. 8067 


To be embroidered in shades of Burnt Orange, 
Blue and and Outlined with Black. 






































E are grving away 

this Pure Linen Rus- 

sian Crash Pillow Out- 
fit in order to prove to every 
woman in the land the over- 
whelming superiority of 


Richardson’s 


Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss 


It is a pure silk floss that 
always retains its color and its 
lustre. Your dealer and your 
friends know it as the best. 


The Outfit consists of: 

One Pillow Top, stam 
hand-tinted. Size, 17. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Illustrated Diagram Lesson 

One New Premium Art Book. 

Just send us 30c for 6 skeins 
of Richardson's Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss and postage 
= we will give you the outfit 

























and 
inches. 





















Your money refunded if you 
are not absolutely satisfied. 


Richardson Silk Co. 
305-9 West Adams Street, 
Dept. 2058 § Chicago, Ill. 










































Peckham’, 8 ‘Make 


Send us your old Ostrich feath- 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


ATERNITY 


CORSET 


for its own p an 


and preserve a normal appearan 


Prices from $5 to $18 
. Cail orders filled = = lete satisfact 
heyy fy he yt — 









The best corset of this kind; made 
worn at 
any time, allows one to dress as usi:\! 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., N.Y. | 












WILL oney, ANY ORDINARY kOON 

ZERO W HER AT ALHOST NO (0 
{Applies to ngs wk draught lam 
jet (naked flay 


Mr. ho P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave.S.E., Minx 
lis, Minn. , writes :* lant Heater isa peri: 
cess. I would not Se without © in 


Attractive [Illustrated Booklet Mailed 
THE GIANT HEATER (O., 829 Temple Street, Springfield, ‘ass. 





BRASS, ahr ay charms Crepe * $2. 
Free. 


e. 





10, 





The Giant Heater 


in 
T 


or gas 
me or mantle bur et). 


HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 


po- 
suce 


y home." 


00, 


BAYBERRY DIPS FOR XMAS 






The Light of Olden Days 


-made Bay! 


reser, Steins bate 
or gift use or for as dé 
tion ee re gift card, all for 50 cents. Posi; aid. 


ras 


PONLSON’S GIFT SHOP, PA WTUOKET, Xk. |. E 





Luncheon - Set 
10 Doilies for 16¢. 
To introduce our Transfer Patterns 


we send to) plain seatopet — 
: SIX 8 
One 12, 17 1&12x24 in 
e Walte: ebber 
Lynn, Mass. Box H. 





PERFORATED STAMPING “PATTERN 


val. Pay for those you keep, return the 


Name 


.D.A. McKINNON 


py on 
Wi Pillows; m; 
the: you want. Nocata 


5O., Designers, 115 North St., 


many 
ANCHESTER, 





PUNCH re ng llegar 
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HERE is a delightful exhilara- 
tion in the work of conducting 
an enormous competition such 
as this Prize Needlework Con- 
test. The sense of getting into touch with 
thousands of women all over this big 
country and its neigh- 
boring islands and 
Canada. the peeps into 
the lives of the work- 
ers who are entering 
the contest, and their 
enthusiasm for the 
work and delight in 
the exquisite designs 
| are most stimulating. 
The Bazar’s first con- 
test was an experiment, 
and an amazingly suc- 
cessful one. At _ its 
close most of those 
who had entered re- 
mained for the second 
contest. If the rate 
| of progression keeps 
up The Bazar will need 
to install a new speed- 
ometer, so to speak, for it is hard-to keep 
up with this rapid pace. 

This third prize offer—this present Nee- 
dlework Contest—of twice as many prizes 
and many new lines of needlework, has 
opened so wide a door that not only old 
friends are crowding in, but thousands of 
new ones. There is room for all and a 
good chance to win a prize among so 
many—over six hundred. 

The contest covers a wider scope than 
ever. In the first place, there are four 
classes. Class A contains only articles 
for babies. Class B contains only articles 
of women’s clothing. Class C contains 
only household articles, and in this case 
the work is limited to silk embroidery; 
while in Class D, also household articles, 
only white cotton embroidery is allowed. 

In Classes A, B, and D, in Part II, no 








‘| designs are offered by The Bazar, nor in 


| Part III of these three classes. The 
is allowed to choose her own 
style of knitting or crochet, her own ma- 
terial and shape of garment; also in the 
_ of dresses or other garments there 
| is no restriction as to style. Where the 
prize is offered for fine sewing the use of 
| embroidery or lace is not forbidden; the 
| way this trimming is put on will be 
| criticized as a part of the fine sewing. 
| The baby’s frock in fine handwork and the 
| little embroidered cloak may be long or 
short, as preferred. 

In three of the classes pillow-slips are 
among the designs. These slips or covers 
should be sent in unmounted—that is, 
| without the pillows. The backs may be 
| sewed on and a ruffle or cord finish may 
| be added, but the case should not be 
filled. 

Many letters have asked whether the 
| embroidered garments must be made up. 
| It is not absolutely necessary, but they 
| usually present a much better appearance 
and are much more satisfactorily handled 
when sent in in the finished form than 
when merely folded or sent in in separate 
parts, as were many embroidered gar- 
ments which came to The Bazar office last 
spring. 

Just to show you what others have done 
and to suggest new lines of endeavor The 
Bazar wishes to share some of its letters 
with you. One letter that interested the 
editors very much was from Mrs. Robert 
Reddick of Canada. Mrs. Reddick wrote 
| that she is one of a 
group of ten women who 
are helping to educate 
boys and girls. They 
choose deserving cases, 
where the help is really 
needed, and by the sale 
of their embroidery they 
earn the money for this 
noble work. Several of 
this group have entered 

e Bazar’s contests. 
The letter follows: 

Epitors or THE 
Bazan,—We are now 
helping a student 
through his college 
course. We have clothed 








Mary R. 





The Bazar Prize 


Needlework Contest 


Third Announcement 


and educated two young orphan girls, 
who are now able to clerk in stores. 

We are very sure that what we give is 
in needy cases, and we make it all with 
our needlework, principally embroidery 
since your contest began. We each try to 
make thirty dollars a 
year, and there are 
ten of us. There are 
are three of us living 
here, but I do the 
writing and take the 
orders and give the 
work to the suitable 
parties; also sell the 
work. 

I am sending you a 
photo of a young 
woman wearing a 
dress for which I em- 
broidered the net, just 
by looking at the 
dress in Harper’s Ba- 
zar, and I sold it for 
twenty-five dollars. 
Very truly yours, 

Mary R. Reppick. 

When the last contest closed and the 
prize awards were made, a subscription 
to Harper’s Magazine was given to J. A. 
Morgan. An announcement of the award 
was sent addressed to Miss J. A. Morgan; 
in a few days a letter came back saying, 
“T don’t know whether I have a right to 
keep the prize, for—I have a confession 
to make—I am not a woman—I am a 
man.” The prize was sent, for there was 


Reddick 





Made from a Bazar design 
no distinction in the contest. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s letter follows: 


Eprtors or Tue Bazar,—I was born in 
Throndhjem, Norway, thirty-seven years 
ago. Came to America thirty-three years 
ago, and have lived here continuously ever 
since. I have been postmaster for four- 
teen years. J. Axtn Morean. 


If you have not al- 
ready entered the contest 
there is still time — if 
you send at once—to 
begin the work and have 
plenty of time to do it 
well and win a prize. 
The Bazar has prepared 
an illustrative circular 
giving all the details, 
which, in itself, will be 
of much interest to nee- 
dlework lovers. Send 
for it to-day, and ad- 
dress all letters, Prize 
Needlework Contest, 
Harper’s Bazar, Frank- 
lin Square, New York. 
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Registered 
Trade Mark 


Irish Table 






Established 
Half e Century 


Linens 


At “The Linen Store” 


Historically, this house dates back to Ireland, 
whence its founders emigrated over half a cen- 


those early days Irish Linens held a most important 


To-day our assortment is greater than ever be- 
fore and is made up of goods from all the famous, 
long established factories, among which are John S. 
Brown, J. N. Richardson’s Sons and Owden, Ireland 
Bros., the Old Bleach Linen Co., Broadway Damask 
Co.—firms which are household names the world 
over,and whose product possesses the peculiar vir- 
tues wherein the Linens of the “Emerald Isle’ excel. 


Our stock of Irish Linens ranges in price as 


tury ago to market Ifish-Linens in America. In 
place in our stock. 
H 


follows: 
TABLE CLOTHS 
2 x2 yds., $2.50 3.00 3.50 4.25 to 14.00 
2 x2% yds., 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 to 17.50 
2144x2\% yds., 4.75 5.50 6.00 7.50 to 24.50 
26x24 yds., 5.CO 6.00 7.00 8.00 to 38.00 
246x3—s yi. 6.50 7.50 8.00 9.00 to 46.00 
Larger sizes up to 8 yards long proportionately priced. 
NAPKINS 

Breakfast size, $2.50 2.75 3.00 up to 16.25 doz. 
Dinner size, 3.50 4.00 5.00 up to 46.00 doz. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


5th Avenue and 34th Street, 


SSeS eee 


New York 





Hl Dr. Jecger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
Wow York: 306 Fifth Ave, 22 Maiden Lane. 


The celebrated 
Jaeger Underwear 
is suitable alike for 
men, women and 
children, and for all con- 
ditions of health and 
occupation. Recom- 
mended by the Medical 


profession everywhere. 


Explanatory catalogue and 
samples free on request 











TEN BOYS 


from 


DICKENS 


By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Illustrated by 
GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS 


RESENTING ascomplete stories, in 


Dickens’ own words, the boy lives 
of Oliver Twist, Tiny Tim, Tommy 
Traddles, Smike, ‘‘ Deputy,” David 


Copperfield, Poor Jo, Kit Nubbles, Paul 
Dombey, and Pip. 


The volume is handsomely illustrated 
by full-page plates, each effectively por- 
traying one of the boys. A book thatevery 
lover of Dickens will cherish, and that will 
furnish to young folks a delightful intro- 
duction to the reading of Dickens’ works. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00 
C/mprint of R. H. Russell) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 


Send us name of 
Dealer (who should 
keep Dean Lock 


stitched Aprons and 
Rompers) with 7 cents for packing and postage, for 


















which an Embroidered Apron will be sent you. 
The W.H. Dean Co. , 79 Everett Bldg. ,New York City 
be oS ET ae 






























LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


We will send you this switch or any 
article you may select from our 
large new catalogue Without a 
cent inadvance. Our immense 
business, the largest of its kind in 
the world, enables us to quote sur- 
prisingly low prices. Goods listed 
below are extra short stem, made 
of splendid quality 
selected human 
hairandto match 











One of the many beautiful 
variations possible with our 


26 in. Selected quality Wavy any ordinary 
Switch Price, $5.95 shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
1& o2, 18 in. $0.95 20 in. $1.95 
2oz.20in, . 1.35 22 in. 2.90 
2oz.22in. , 1.75 24 in. 3.85 
2% on, 24 In, 2.75 26 in, 5.95 
Sox. 26in. . 4.45 39in, 7.65 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in., Nataral Wavy . . . $4. 
Cornet Braid, 344 o2,, Selected 
Wavy Hair 
Pompadour, Nataral Carly, with 
bang . . 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switehes . . , . 500, to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 


Send long sample of your hair 
and describe article you want. We 
will send prepaid Gu Appreval. If 
you find it perfectly satisfactory and 
a bargain, remit the price. If not 
return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray 

shades are a little 
Free more expensive; 
= ask for estimate. 

= 


a Write for 
AG iy 









this new 


Hair Book 


just off the press—the largest 
and handsomest book we ever 
published. We want every woman 
to write for it. Beautifully illus- 
trates all the latest 

Paris Fashions in Hair 
and quotes lowest prices. This book 
also contains valuable instructions on 
“Beauty Culture by Self Treatment,"’ 
which every woman wants, Writetoday. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. Itt, 209 State Street, Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Maternity Apparel 


The Lane Bryant Maternity gar- 
ments are especially designed to bal- 
ance properly and expand through 
changing proportions. They may 

worn also on normal figure and 
need no alteration at any time. 


Z| 


W 








Dresses, Suits, Coats, Waists, 
Tea and House Gowns, 
Long and Short Negligees, 
Petticoats, Underwear. 

A large assortment ready for im- 
mediate shipment or made to meas- 
ure without extra charge. 


Maternity Corsets 
Scientifically made to allow full cx- 
pansion without discomf-rt, unequal- 
led in style and hygienic excellence. 


Infant’s Layettes 
Hand made and domestic dresses at mod- 
erate cost. 

Ours is the only house where the con- 
venience of ready to wear purchases is com- 
bined with the superiority of made to order 
clothing. We make all garments under one 
roof upon these premises and sell direct to 
wearer, saving at least one-third on prices 
prevailing elsewhere. 

Send for new catalog 
Showing the very latest designs. 


Lane Bryant ”° 


“4” 





West 38th St. 
NEW YORK 


ABSLACH p 





Face Powper 
AUTUMN GLORY 


Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and 
Nature is at her best. LABLACHE 
triumphs over wind and sun. Discerning wo- 

men everywhere appreciate 
BS. its value in preparing for 
the social requirements 
of winter. Invisible, 
adherent, dependable. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous, 

ft 


Flesh, White, Pink or Cream 
50c. a box of di 








BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept.E, 
125 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass, 











Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 





my remedy and 
absolute confidence in it tha‘ 


d add F iscognenavillbonaet 
an ress reatmen' sen! 
you promptly in shale sealed envelope. 

FOOT REMEDY CO. 3534 W. 26th St. Chicago 











“Home-Making,theNew Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. booklet—it's FREE. Home study domestic science 
Gourses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. 


Am, Schoo! of Home Economics, 509 W, Oth St, Chicago, Jl, 





Farmer’s Wife 


(Continued from page 550) 


ly on. Occasionally we did fall in with 
one of the converted. Did not one farm 
woman invite us to a picnic on the edge 
of a creek, and appearing behind a restful 
gray horse, unstrap from the hind seat 
of her wagon a fireless cooker filled with 
a piping-hot lunch? And there was also 
a rosy, laughing woman at a federation 
meeting of country clubs in Wisconsin, 
who said: 

“Tf I was willing to get along without 
a fireless cooker, my husband wouldn’t 
let me. He says Sunday’s so much pleas- 
anter since I don’t have to be cooking 
all day.” 

A farm woman in Iowa, who still clings 
to the steel range, writes us that eight 
out of every ten families in her region 
have deserted the farms, and wishes fer- 
vently that instead of going one at a 
time they would all go together, and 
force a general readjustment by a sort of 
general strike. Why in the name of all 
that is wise should they not stay and do 
their co-operating by working out decent 
living conditions on the farm? Is it any 
more praiseworthy for a regiment to de- 
sert wholesale than piecemeal? 

For it’s all very well to go around pity- 
ing and commiserating the farmer’s wife 
—laying a soothing hand on her shoulder 
and saying, “ Poor thing, how hard it is 
for you!” The truth is, the farm woman 
who plays the martyr is like those ag- 
gravating women who, getting into a 
street car and finding no seat near the 
door, are too stupid to go farther up 
where there is room, and so stand un- 
necessarily in the presence of seats to the 
discomfiture of everybody. For the things 
that the farmer’s wife needs are hers to 
take. They have been invented and put 
on the market, many varieties at many 
prices. 


The Cost 

HE University of Illinois has worked 

out the cost of the equipment a farm 
home needs to make it as convenient as 
the town home the backsliding farmer’s 
wife wants in exchange. The chief ad- 
vantage of the town home—a water sup- 
ply that makes bath-tubs and kitchen 
sinks possible—can be had by providing: 





Pumping outfit with 2%-H.P." 
gasolene engine .. . . . $330.60 
 -  Figerr ee eee ae 50.00 
Pressure tank, soft water, 140 gal. 32.40 
Pee. ss 6 6 6 35.00 
Hot-water boiler °. 10.00 $458.00 
The household machin- 
ery which banishes the hor- 
rors of wash-day and 
house-cleaning will cost: 
Shafting. ... ~ $100.00 
Washing machine . re 50.00 
FE ae as, 
Soe oe 15.00 
Laundry tubs . ap an 20.00 
Vacuum cleaner with compressed- 
air piping installed . . . . 205.00 $540.00 
And the electric - light 
plant which will give the 
most light for the least 
money can be put in for: 
20 ampere-hour 30-volt (15 cells) $60.00 
ee Sea ee 65.00 
peseenoned peed 
MC vas a k's», 8 8 . 
Installation. . . 2. 6 2 © _105.00 $310.00 
What it all costs $1,308.00 


While the first cost of the electric plant 

is high, the expense of maintenance is 
estimated at from $8 to $10 per year. 
And an amount of light which with a 
kerosene flat flame would cost $1, with 
a round flame $1.04, with a kerosene man; 
tle 75 cents, a gasolene mantle 72 cents, 
with acetylene gas $1.42—would cost with 
a tungsten electric lamp 53 cents. These 
figures are based upon the cost of kero- 
sene at 10 cents per gallon, gasolene at 
16 cents, carbide at 4 cents per pound, 
and electricity at 5 cents per kilowatt 
hour, which is the cost of production in 
a private plant, although the cost in 
towns where electric current is under 
monopolistic control is from 10 cents to 
15 cents per killowatt hour. 
There is no substitute for the farmer’s 
wife. She is unique and unreplaceable. 
No one can do her work; and if one gen- 
eration of her fails, as the generation that 
deserted to town has failed, the whole 
world goes wobbly till a better crop of 
farmers’ wives is raised. 





Chrissy 


(Continued from page 554) 


And we are very spry; 
We make each Christmas present 
Look pleasing to the eye. 
We wrap in holly paper, 
We tie with ribbons gay, 
But do not call it working, 
To us it’s only play. 
We wrap in tissue paper, 
We stick on Christmas seals; 
And Merry Christmas wishes 
Each little tag reveals; 

For every Christmas present 
Must be wrapped properly, 
And tied with cord or ribbons, 
And look like this, you see. 


Santa CrAus: But now, dear Chrissy, we 
must go, 
For I have lots to do, you know, 
Ere morning breaks. So say good-by— 
And say it quick, for we must fly! 


CHRISSY: Good-by, then, dear ones. I’m so 
v 


That I have seen you, and I’ve had 
= , lovely times. You’ve been s0 
nad— 


Santa CLaus : Come, Chrissy, hurry up; I find 
It’s later than I thought! ja +E 
Jump right into my reindeer sleigh! 
(The ushers attend them, and with gen- 

eral good-bus Chrissy and Santa Claus 
go out through the curtained doorway. 
From outside is heard a jingle of 
slcigh-bells and a cracking whip.) 


Santa CLaus: There, are you snug, my dear? 


CHRISSY : Yes, yes, all right! 


SANTA CLAUS : On, Dasher! Prancer, Vixen, 
on! 


CHRISSY AND SANTA CLAUS: Good night! 


ACT III 


ScENE.—Chrissy’s bedroom. Same as in 
Act I, but the stockings are filled, one of 
the Christmas trees from the palace stands 
by the fireplace, and holly wreaths and 
evergreen decorations are all about. Con- 
spicuous among the presents is a doll like 
the one Chrissy admired, except that it has 
blue ribbons. Curtain rises disclosing 
Chrissy asleep in her bed. Her mother 
enters, dressed in pretty morning costume.) 


Morurr: Wake up, little girl, it’s 
Christmas Day! 
The sunshine calls you with its morning 


ray. 
Santa Claus has been here and left for 


dear 


you 
The loveliest Christmas gifts you ever 


Jump up and see them—here’s your 
dressing-gown ; 

(She helps Chrissy on with her dressing- 
gown and bedroom slippers.) 

—= who's the happiest little girl 
own? 


in 


CERISSY: Oh, mother, mother! Did you ever 


see 

Such lovely things? And are they all 
‘or me? 

wey. this doll is the one for Tillie 
Fay 


No, that had a red sash on it— 


little 
. say! 
Merry Christ- 


FatHer (entering the room with 
brother): j 


What lots of presents! 
mas, dear! 

And tell me how you like your gifts this 
year? 

I have brought little brother in to see 

Your Christmas gifts and join the Christ- 
mas glee. 


BrotHer: Me’y Trismus, Trissy! me 
has some blocks! 


All boofu! pictures on ’em, in a box! 


See, 


: Curissy : Good for you, baby brother. Aren’t 
they fine? 


And now come see these lovely gifts of 


mine. 
A tree, beautiful toys—but, oh, this doll 
Is a mistake; it isn’t mine at all! 


MoTHER: Why, yes, it is! See, this card 
says, m ear, 
“For Chrissy, with all sorts of Christ- 
mas cheer.” 


Curissy (reading the card doubtfully): Why, 
so it is— 


TILLIE Fay (bounding into the room, with a 
ig doll in her arms): 
Ho, Merry Christmas, all! 
ae come in? Just look at my new 
oll: 


Curissy; Oh, Tillie, Merry Christmas! Did 


you get 
That in your stocking? 


TILLIE: Yes; she’s such a pet! 
And you have one just like her, Chrissy 
ear! 
What fun we’ll have with them through 
all the year. 
Curissy: And we will never quarrel any 
more ; 


TrLtL1e: No, and I’m sorry that we did be 
fore. 


Curissy: Yes, so am I. And let’s make up 
our min 
a _ the year to be polite and 


nd. 

And after breakfast, Tillie, let us go 

= take gifts to poor children that we 
now. 


Moruer: Yes, that is right. The Christmas 
spirit should 


Turn your young hearts to actions kind 
and good. 

Farner: And for your motto, children dear, 
take, then, 

Peace upon 
men. 

Att: And when the Christmas sun sets we 


may say 
big S42 had a blessed, happy, Christmas 


(Alu "iotn in sin any appropriate 
Christmas Carol.) 


earth and good will unto 


(Curtain.) 








The 


Gift Idea 


Exchange 


HERE is a place for The Bazar Fami'!, to 

exchange their ideas for gifts, erclus ely 
for subscribers to The Bazar.. Send any ideq 
—-something to be made or an original use 
for an article to be bought. For every ideq 
scour’ The Bazar will give the writ > q 
year’s subscription, to be sent to a frien! ag 
a Christmas gift. Address all letters, Gift 
Idea Eachange, Harper’s Bazar, Franiclin 
Square, New York City. 


Home-Grown Plants 


Buy from a florist or from the market 
small bunchy begonia. Take off all branches 
but one and pot each branch in four-inch 
pot of rich earth. Water well, and pur ip 
sun. By Christmas you will have lovely lit. 
tle potted plants. here are few more at. 
tractive gifts.—C. N. H. 


Safety-pin Holder 


TAKE a brass ring about an inch in diam. 
eter and attach to it four ribbons an inch 
wide, of different lengths. At the end of 
each attach a smaller brass ring. (lasp 
safety-pins of different sizes on these rings, 
about a half dozen on each ring. Choose the 
color of the ribbon to match your friend's 
room.—L. 8 


Out of Her Bazar 


In the October Bazar are “Prayers for 
Little Men and Women.” Paste one, 
its picture, on a brown or light red paper 
mat with good margin around the ‘ype. 
Then frame it with a narrow brown molding 
or passepartout it.—C. H. 


A Recipe-Book Cover 


TYPE or copy neatly in a blank book some 
of the best recipes you have. Cover |ook 
with natural linen, with a stenciled or out- 
lined design, or embroider initials or mono- 
gram.—J. J. O. 


Novel Pin-tray 


For a pretty and inexpensive pin tray, 
get a round or oval picture frame and under 
the glass put a piece of cretonne or brocade, 
earrying out the color scheme of the room 
in which it is to be used. A rest for the 
— may be made in the same way.— 


Things you can Make 


(Continued from page 574) 


Now the catch—which may be a locp 
of leather and a button, or a leather frog, 
or the simple metal catch shown in the 
illustration. 


HOSE who made the metal buckles 
described in the October Bazar will 


which will be large enough for this catch. 
The copper need not be more than one-twen- 
tieth of an inch thick. Cut out a piece 
that will fit the end of the flap on the 
bag with an arrow point. Also a smaller 
piece with ends that can be bent so as 
to make a catch for the arrow point. as 
shown in Fig. P. Cut eight or ten holes 
in the hook piece and six in the catch, 
as shown. Follow the same metho: of 
cutting and finishing as explained in the 
October Bazar. With a small pair of 
pliers bend the two points of the catch 


over, as shown in the profile sketch. 
Also curve the hook piece, as shown. lay 
the hook piece on the flap of the bag, 


and mark where the holes come on the 
leather. Cut the necessary slits, and con- 
tinue up each side to the top. Lace on 
the hook and fasten the ends of the lace 
on the inside at the top. Hook on the 
catch and mark the exact spots where the 
holes in the catch come when the flap is 
in the right position. Make the required 
slits and lace on as before. 

The bag is now complete. Further dec- 
oration should be sparingly added. The 
most attractive addition is a monogram, 
which may be cut from a bit of copper, 
or simply etched, as described in the Sep- 
tember Bazar article on Hatpins. he 
monogram is attached by catching on with 
copper-colored silk thread. 


OTE.—The article next month will 
show how to make several smal! and 
inexpensive gifts, a metal baggage-label. 
a bookmark, leather case for cards or 
stamps, etc. If there is disappointment 
over first results, write, asking for more 
complete directions, to “Craft Work at 
Home,” Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, 





with | 


have scraps of copper or silver left over, | 
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Physical Culture 
for the Face || - 


and 

| CARE OF THE 
Hair 
Eyes 


and ‘ Ph 
















“ec M y 
facial ex-' 
 ercises 
do tor 
‘the face 
= what my exercises for 
the body have done 
for the health and 
s figures of 60,000 
women. The results 
are quick and marvelous. In sixtoten 
' minutes a day you can do more with 
these exercises at home than massage 
will accomplish in an hour a day ina 
beauty parlor.” —Susanna Cocroft. 


Miss Cocroft has prepared the instructions 
for this course. Those who know her 
national—yes international—reputation as 
a restorer of health and youth, will be as 
pleased to hear of this new feature in her 
work as they will be certain that it will pro- 
duce precisely the results she claims for it. 





___ Pouches beneath the Eyes 
Sunken Cheeks Thin or Oily Hair 
Tender Inflamed Feet Sallow, 
Discolored or Freckled Skins 


| and many other blemishes are relieved by 
| invigorating the muscles and bringing a 
more nourishing blood to the parts affected. 
| The expression is invigorated, the skin 
‘becomes firm, smooth and clear, the hair 
| glossy and abundant, and our pupils look 
ten years younger. 
A Woman Is As Old As She Looks 


The direction of this work is in the hands of her 
nieces, Miss Grace L. Ballack and Miss Mildred A. 
Albee, whose association with Miss Cocroft for many 
years has adequately qualified them to assume the 
direction of this department of Miss Cocroft's culture 
training. 

Write for our Free booklet to-day. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 Michigan Ave., Dept.4, CHICAGO 


Murray 
LANMAN’S 


Florida 
Water 


holds a privileged place 
upon every woman’s 
dressing-table. Its use is 
a constant and enduring 
delight. Refreshing be- 
yond compare when used 
in the bath, it should 
never be lacking in the 


home. 


Leading Draggists sell it. 
Accept no Substitute! 
Sample sent on receipt 
of six cents in stamps 


Lanman & Kemp 



































































































Remoh Jewelry 
ALL HAIR ON FACE 
" Permanently 
A). usranteed. Wine 




























The Care of the Hair 


Ninth of the Bazar Beauty Articles 


By Marie 


ER hair is one of woman’s 
most serious problems. Un- 
kind nature has unfortunately 
blessed only a very small pro- 
portion of feminine humanity with luxu- 
rious waving tresses, and as women and 
fashion have combined in ordaining that 
true beauty is dependent upon these 
luxurious waves, the problem easily re- 
solves itself, in most women’s minds, into 
an effort to obtain them at any cost. The 
ostensible cost in fashion’s coin may be 
reckoned in dollars and cents, the price of 
false curls, puffs, and braids, and con- 
stant attendance at the hair-dresser’s, but 
many dollars and many cents, if all her 
shifting decrees are to be obeyed. More- 
over, there is a cost neither so easily seen 
nor so easily reckoned, which lies in the 
future rather than in the present, and is 
far more disastrous: the after effects upon 
one’s own hair of the too frequent use of 
the smoking marcel iron, of the merciless 
back-combing or “roughing” so freely 
indulged in, and last, but not least, of the 
effect upon the scalp itself of constantly 
overheating it with piles of false hair. 
Fashion is as unsafe a guide to follow 
blindly in the arrangement of the hair as 
in dress, but by using intelligence, dis- 
cretion, and common sense, we can let her 
help us to make the best of our looks with- 
out allowing her to lead us into pitfalls. 
Granting that nature has been unfair to 
most of us, let us start on a saner, safer, 
and, at the same time, surer way to last- 
ing beauty than that suggested by the ac- 
quisition of luxurious waves at “any 
cost.” The cost for this more rational 
solution of the problem will lie in time, 
care, and thought, not in money, and the 
results should be wholly good and lasting. 
Our object shall be to make our own hair 
not only more luxurious but more beauti- 
ful in texture by making it healthy, and 
the arrangement more beautiful by adapt- 
ing it to our own faces. If it can at 
the same time be made fashionable, so 
much the better. 


Washing and Massage 


HA that is glossy and full of color 
and vitality is beautiful in_ itself. 
When it is dull, colorless, and lank, it is 
inexpressly ugly. The latter condition 
tells its own story, and calls loudly for 
attention and treatment. We may find 
that it is an indication of ill health and 
a lack of vitality in the whole system, or 
it may point simply to a condition of the 
scalp, which will yield readily to local 
treatment. Nervous tension and strain, 
indigestion and constipation all affect 
the scalp very quickly. An impoverished 
state of the blood, due to any one of these 
causes or to others, robs the roots of 
the hair of their needed store of nourish- 
ment as much as any other cell in the 
body. Consequently, in searching for a 
means of making our hair more beauti- 
ful, we may find ourselves far afield, with 
the necessity of curing organic troubles 
serious in themselves as well as in their 
effects. 

When we come to local conditions we 
will find the treatment much more sim- 
ple. It is safe to assume that there is a 
plentiful supply of dandruff, and that the 
scalp is tense and drawn, while the hair 
is either abnormally oily or abnormally 
dry most of the time. We can safely 
begin our treatment with a thorough 
washing and massage. That treatment, 
repeated frequently, may be the beginning 
and end of our cure. When the dandruff 
is thick and “cakey,” coming off either 
in seales or powder, it is better to pre- 
cede the shampoo with a thorough soak- 
ing of the scalp in either vaseline, olive- 
oil, or lanolin. This should be left on 
twenty-four hours. It will soften the dan- 
druff, and make it possible to wash it 
out the next day. When it has not been 
put through a preliminary treatment of 
this kind, the dandrv‘f cannot be washed 
out without very vigorous scrubbing with 
a hard brush, and that is not good for the 
delicate cells of the scalp. 

The washing itself may be done simply 
with hot water and olive-oil soap melted 


Montaigne 


to a jelly or there may be first an egg 
shampoo followed by the soap-and-water 
cleansing. A good egg shampoo mixture 
may be made of the white of an egg, un- 
beaten, two tablespoonfuls of olive-oil soap 
jelly, and a teaspoonful of alcohol, if the 
hair is very oily. After this mixture has 
been thoroughly rubbed into the scalp, 
the yolk of the egg may be applied. Of 
course a very thorough washing of both 
the scalp and the hair with hot water and 
the same soap is required afterward. It 
is better to use a sponge for this purpose, 
making a lather of the soap and water, 
not rubbing the soap directly on the hair. 
Hot water should be used for rinsing too, 
until the end, when there may be a cold 
shower. The rinsing must be very thor- 
ough. It is almost better not to wash the 
hair than to leave soap in it. The surpris- 
ing part is that there is no better proof 
that the oil has not been thoroughly 
washed out than to have the soap stick 
tenaciously when we try to rinse it out. 
It is held by the oil, and neither will come 
out until more soap has been put on. A 
drying with the warm palms of the hands 
and towels is far better for the scalp than 
the hot air from any machine. The sun- 
shine at all seasons, and a little stirring 
breeze in the summer, need not be scorned. 
Rubbing it with the hands seems to polish 
the hair, and gives it the much-coveted 
gloss that makes it so beautiful. Rubbing 
the sealp gives it and the hair vitality and 
life. It stimulates the circulation in the 
little arteries, feeding the hair roots, and 
relieves the tension. Even after the hair 
is dry it is well to continue the massage 
of the scalp until it fairly glows. If the 
hair is inclined to be too dry, it is the 
best possible time, when the pores are 
open, to apply a little white vaseline, so 
little that the scalp will absorb it all. If 
the hair is of the oily variety, nature will 
attend to the oiling all too soon. 


Reasonable Point of View 


Mot of the hair specialists have now 
come to the conclusion that the old- 
fashioned idea of washing the hair only 
once a month was as heretical and unliy- 
gienic as that of the Saturday-night bath. 
Those of us who have oily hair are now ad- 
vised to have it washed once a week, and 
those who have dry hair at least once in 
two weeks. Plain common sense shows us 
the reasonableness of this point of view. 
Why should we expect our hair to keep any 
cleaner than the rest of our bodies? -What 
would be the condition of an article of 
clothing worn a month without washing? 
The hair, with its oily texture and fine 
meshes, is a standing invitation to all 
the dust that flies. In addition to the dirt 
from the outside we have the accumulation 
of superfluous oil, perspiration, and old 
cuticle. Logically if there were time and 
oppertunity for so strenuous a plan of 
action, and if it did not take away too 
much of the natural oil, we should wash 
our heads every morning as regularly as 
we take our baths. Dandruff is an accu- 
mulation of dried oil. When it collects 
it clogs the pores of the scalp, consequent- 
ly it should be washed out at once. Mas- 
sage between washings stimulates the cir- 
culation and helps to keep the dandruff 
from forming. 


Use of the Iron 

E will probably need to use the iron, 

but it must be with care, if we are 
to avoid numberless broken ends. Many 
of us will resort thankfully to the use of 
a little additional hair, but let it not be 
overmuch. We must remember that, 
used in large quantities, it is not only in 
bad taste, but overheats the scalp, cuts 
off ventilation, and causes excessive per- 
spiration, consequently dandruff. The un- 
sanitary rat should be thrown away, and 
the false hair kept a& clean as the rest 
of the hair. 


OTE.—The article next month will 

be “ How to Reduce Flesh,” treating 
this subject at length, with four practical 
illustrations, for the stout woman and 
for the woman who fears that she may 
become stout. 
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The Woman Worth While 
Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother, Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and 
mind; is efficient, well poised, with 


Perfect Health 


anda 


Good Figure 
(well carried) 
She makes the 
| most of herself. 

I have helped 
60,000 of the most 
refined, intellectual wom- 
en of America to regain health 
and good figures and have 
taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you? You are busy 
but you can devote a few 
minutes a day in the privacy 
of your room, to follow- 
ing scientific, hygienic prin- 
ciples of health, prescribed to 
suit your particular needs. 
have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 
~\ . 
i Increased the Weight 
of as many more. 

No Drugs — No Medicines 

My work has grown in favor because results are 
quick, natural and permanent, and because they 
are scientific and appeal to common sense. You can 

Be Well so that everyone with whom youcome 
in contact is permeated with your strong spirit, 
your wholesome personality—feels better in body 
and mind for your very presence. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 


Improve Your Figure—in other words be 





at your best. . 

I want to help to realize that health 
lies almost entirely in your own and that 
you can reach your ideal in poise. 

Judge what! can do for you by what I have done 
for others. I have relieved such Chronic Ail 

~ Torpid Liver 
Indi i i 
Constipati c i 
Anaemia Headaches 
Sleeplessness Weaknesses 
Nervousness Rheumatism 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives 
and daughters are my ils—the medical maga- 
zines advertise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other infor- 
mation of vital interest to women. Write for it 
and I will also tell you about my work. If you 
are perfectly well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able tc help a dear friend— 
at least you will help me by your interest in this 
great movement for greater culture, refinement 
and beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you 
may forget it. 

I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She 
ws the recognis:ed authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 








== This New Approved -" 


Massage Tapper 


is Wondertully 
Aiding 
Woman’s Beauty 


Here is an entirely new, 
simple and mosteffective 
method of m 
















tens, whitens an 
, cleans the skin by 
means of nineteen smal! vacuum cups which produce 
stimulati the same as caused b im of han 
Brtepice masseuse. 


Tapper. 
‘cl 





‘THE DAISY 
MASSAGE TAPPER 


No electricity or Power Required. No cost to oper- 
. Every woman have to ese, regularity - it 

















REDUCES LARGE PORES 


If you wish to make your skin finer, to 
whiten it or free it from ordinary eruptions, 
try La Mignon Astringent Lotion. Safe, clean 
and efficacious. It conta ins no oils or irrita- 
ting ingredients. 

It is prepared by a Specialist and offered in 
the honest conviction t it benefits the most 
sensitive skin. 

Only 75c. the bottie 

The sooner you treat your skin the quicker 
the results. 

Guaranteed by La Mignon Mfg. Co. under 
the Pure Food and Act 


Sum Ave., 











La MIGNON MFG. CO., i282m 
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Home Place 


By G. W. OGDEN 

Unique in plot, fascinating in 
humor, dramatic in denouement, 
this new novel is delightfully re- 
freshing in its departure from the 
ordinary type of current fiction. 
Mr. Ogden shows the inter- 
relations of rich and poor. His 
graphic story pictures a cross- 
section of life—the working-man, 
the financier, the politician, the 
artist, contentment and intrigue, 
humor and tragedy, developing an 
outcome uncertain until the last. 
It is a broad, rich, thoroughly 
American novel, revealing a sense 
of fun, a realization of character, 
an appreciation of the dramatic 
that will inevitably place it in the 

ranks of worth-while fiction. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


Riders of the 
Purple Sage 


By ZANE GREY 
Author of “ The Heritage of the Desert,” etc. 

The wind of the great western 
plains sweeps across the pages of 
this novel, bearing the tang of 
purple sage and the faint fra- 
grance of flowers that are born 
to blush unseen. 

The scenes are laid in Utah, 
and Mormon intrigues and bar- 
barities of a half century ago 
figure prominently with thrilling 
adventures and charming ro- 
mance in the plot’s unfolding. 

Says the N. Y. World: “We 
defy any person to read this 
book without experiencing every 
known variety of thrill.” 

Ill’d. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 


4 de 
Aurelie 
By ARTHUR 
SHERBURNE HARDY 


Here is a story—half fancy, 
half sentiment—with the glow of 
inspirations hining from its pages. 

It’s the story of a delicate little 
boy who dreams of midnight 
talks with a little tin soldier that 
stands on the mantle beside his 
bed. The soldier tells him mar- 
vellous tales, until one day he 
disapperrs. Then the story con- 
cludes with the beautiful picture 
of the loyal little fellow searching 
for the soldier and their final re- 
union forever and ever in a world 
without end. Illustrated in 

colors by Elizabeth Shippen 

Green. Octavo, Cloth, $.50 net. 


The Yates Pride 


MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


Author of “The Shoulders of Atlas,” 
“ Pembroke,” “Jerome: A Poor Man,” etc. 


This new story has all the 
charm and fragrance of a long- 
ago romance. In a quiet old 
town lived Miss Eudora Yates, a 
calm, sweet, kindly soul, neither 
old nor young. Twice a week, 
to the astonishment of all her 
neighbors, she emerged from her 
old Colonial mansion pushing a 
baby carriage. 

What the carriage contained is 
the secret of the story, and in its 
denouement the reader finds un- 
usual pleasure. It is a beautiful 
little tale of love and separation, 
passing years, and happy, roman- 


tic reconciliation. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $.50 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 

















Fashions 












OVEMBER brings a renewed spirit of energy and 

N of interest in the question of clothes. We have ww, 

tired of the summer fabrics and eagerly an- 

ticipate the new materials and styles that await 
us in all their glory. We can usually count on a certain 
softness in the duller coloring of autumn fabrics. One 
feels less inclined to the vivid shades of magenta or 
emerald green; these have served their term in girdles 
or bows to give a dash of style to the simple lingerie 
gown. Our choice of colors to last us for the winter is 
a more balanced one, for a yard of satin or cloth is almost 
equal to the price we have paid for the entire material 
of our prettiest batiste frock. 

The tailored suits show small changes from 
last year, but what changes there are are of 
importance. The cutaway coat, with the same 
curve away from the front showing in the 
skirt, is a marked feature, and appears in sev- 
eral modifications, The coat may have only 
one button, just below the bust, or several, as 
illustrated in Fig. 4 on this page. The suit 
shown here has the smart combination of 
diagonal blue cloth with a binding of black 
silk braid and blue buttons with a black edge. 

Very smart, too, for the autumn is the in- 
visible - stripe mohair suit, Fig. 1. The coat 
measures thirty-two inches from neck to hem. 
It is trimmed with big buttons only, and is 
quite original in cut. 

There are many pretty blouses for wear with 
these tailored morning suits. The écru lawn 
blouse, Fig. 2, has a tucked front and sleeve 
with frill and jabot of plissé lawn and a lit- 
tle embroidery. Crystal buttons add a pretty 
touch. ; 

The second blouse— Fig. 3—is of white 
marquisette with shadow-lace collar and cuff 
and jabot and wrist-frill of the same lace. 
The jabot is caught, just above the waist, by a 
tiny rosette of blue satin picot-edge ribbon, 
the center made of bright-colored buttons. 
Wee little black velvet buttons trim the 
center front. (1A) FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 

The fashionable charmeuse, in any color 
preferred, is used for the house frock, Fig. 5. 

The collar and cuffs are of embroidered 

batiste. These simple models, with 
only a little trimming of cordings, 
tucks, bands, and buttons, and good 
embroidery or lace at neck and 
wrists, are very smart this year. 

It is best not to exaggerate the 
seantiness of skirts this fall, since 
we have begun to enjoy once more 
a moderation of the extremes of 
the last two years. The general 
outlook promises relief from the 
ungainly apparition we have wit- 
nesséd with no small alarm. Such 
scanty skirts, we hope, are done 
for forever, perhaps; at least, for 
some time to come. For that 
reason the fashion of overskirts 
is gaining in popularity. Take, 
for instance, the double overskirt 
shown in some new models in 
which the material is draped on 
the bias, thus giving the necessary 
fullness below the knees. The 
sleeves of this model are long, and 
tight at the wrist, as we have just 
described, and a fichu of white or 
cream-colored mull is the gown’s 
only trimming, with pleated sleeve 
ruffles of the same sheer material. 
Turquoise- blue enamel buttons 
will give a touch of color for 
those who wish to relieve the mo- 
notony of the Quaker-like costume. 

Another pretty model which 
shows a mild adaptation of 
“old period” style is of black 
chiffon over white satin. The 
satin lining is plain, and if used 
for a reception or house gown, a 
slight sweep or train will give it 
more grace. If one wishes to 
make the gown more practical, 
veil the satin entirely with thin 
black chiffon, and double the chif- 
fon by hemstitching by machine a 
deep hem on all edges. (4A) FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. 


Drawn for Harper's 





(24) LORD & TAYLOR 





(3A) LORD & TAYLOR 


(5A) LORD & TAYLOR 
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New York Shops 


Bazar by C. G. Sheldon 


(:B) GIMBEL BROTHERS 


(38) FRANKLIN SIMON & CO- 


(48) LORD & TAYLOR 
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(28) GIMBEL BROTHERS 


(58) GIMBEL BROTHERS 





HE most recent 
openings of the 
French and Ameri- 
ean houses show 
gowns which are wildly 
startling, but to these one 
must give little serious at- 
tention beyond gathering an 
idea of what the general 
trend of fashion is to be. 
From all of the models we 
see we can gain a kaleido- 
scopic knowledge of what is 
to be worn. Long sleeves 
will, without question, gain 
in popularity with the winter 
season; they have done ad- 
mirably so far, considering 
that we have adopted them 
in the hottest season of the 
year. For winter use, they 
have every merit to recom- 
mend them. They will 
mostly be put in at the 
shoulder line, and often 
quite a short shoulder line, 
too. There will be many 
sleeves seen with considera- 
ble fullmess, also, though 
these will drop from a long 
shoulder line, and be gath- 
ered into a high and tight 
cuff, which buttons snugly 
up the outside of the wrist. 

The popularity of char- 
meuse aS an autumn and 
winter material is amply 
proven by the fact that every 
one of the five gowns 
pictured on this page is made 
of it. It lends itself most 
delightfully to the fashions 
of the moment—the soft 
clinging folds, the draped 
skirts and pannier effects 
which must look full and 
yet not spoil the slim lines 
of the figure. 

The first figure is a model 
which is particularly good 
for middle-aged women, even though it is 
also entirely suitable for a young girl. 
The collar and undersleeve are of black 
dotted net to match the black charmeuse. 

A smart costume for a young girl is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is of blue charmeuse 
with buttons of the material and em- 
broidered batiste collar. Fig. 3 is of 
black, with a collar of white satin. The 
buttons are covered with the black satin, 
and have a corded finish at the edge. 

The pannier in one of its prettiest 
forms is the main feature of Fig. 4. 
Flat folds of the charmeuse form the 
buttonholes, the buttons being covered 
with the material, with black rims. A 
shadow lace vest and Robespierre collar 
of white satin are very becoming. 

Dark-blue charmeuse with a shadow 
lace jabot and crochet buttons is the de- 
seription of Fig. 5. At the back there is 
a pleated sash-panel with its end caught 
up under the tunic. 

It is fairly early to predict what will be 
the last message in suit materials, for every 
season a new weave with a very long name 
is sprung upon us. It is at least safe to 
take refuge in the staple cloths that never 
alter their value, such as whipeord has be- 
come, and serge or mixed homespuns al- 
ways will be. Ratine will undoubtedly 
be used in various new forms, but possi- 
bly it will be less valued because of the 
tremendous run it has had for two 
years. 

The, coats will come below the hip line 
for the plainer tailored suits and will still 
have a cutaway effect for those who cling 
to a coat to wear with a waistcoat of con- 
trasting material. CQovert cloth is again 
in demand, and will be found in colors 
other than the conventional tan. 
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You Are 
Entitled To 
The TRUTH 

ABOUT 

FURS 
As Given In 


Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts «Fashions 


_ This is not am crdinary catalog or price 
list, but a comprehensive treatise on furs. 
It contains a fund of information. gathered 
through many generatiofis of experience 
in furs. Shows you the latest approved 
styles, a variety so large that any woman 
can select furs to suit her individuality and 
pocketbook. Tells you how, when buying 
furs, to get the utmost for your money, 
how to choose the Models most becoming to 
you. Contains illustrations from actual 
photographs in natural colors. Complete 
description, prices, wearing properties, 
usual trade names, and corresponding com- 
mon English names of ali furs. Interest- 
ing facts not procurable elsewhere, and in- 
structive information useful in buying furs. 

Why don't you send 4c in stamps and 
secure “ Albrecht’s Fur Facts and Fashions,” 
Edition No. 16 right now? It will prob- 
ably be worth many dollars to you. 


“ The Illustration shows: 
(}. Straight Line Mole 00 
NG’, Dyed Cony Coat J 185° 
;, (Gust measure, bigs, 
¢ length of waist, height and weight required.) 
You can secure Albrecht Furs 
from dealers in various places, 
or we will ship to you di- 
rect and prepay express- 
age, on cash orders. You 
take no risk. If Albrecht 
Furs are not satisfactory, or 
as represented, we promptly 
refund your money. 


if Your Furs Bear 


The 
“ALBRECHT” 


Trade Mark 


you will have the agreeable 

satisfaction of knowing that 

your furs are “correct and 

your friends will recognize 

that you buy “the best. ° 

The Albrecht reputation 

is the reward of three 

score years of painstak- 

ing efforts. We buy skins 

direct from the trappers 

and make them up in 

our own, Clean, sanitary workrooms, 

To be sure—you can get some 

furs that are cheaper, but in secur- 

ing the “ Albrecht kind "’ you get the 

choicest, correct furs, at prices no 
higher thar the ordinary kind. 

™ You will be proud in- 

rs “ deed, to wear a set of 

~~ exquisite “Albrecht Furs” 

Be > direct from Saint Paul, 

the heart of the fur 

The only real guarantee of genuineness 

and satisfaction when buying, is the maker's name 

on your furs uu Albrex u u are re 


you who and x 


E. ALBRE 








Get This Free Book Before 
You Get Your Motor- 
ing Coat or Hood 


FTER an interesting introduction, “The 
Motoring Woman,” by Wilbur D. Nesbit, 
the pages are devoted to the new models 

in motoring apparel! for women. 

These authentic styles with complete descrip 
tions, are illustrated from photographs of 
living models. 

We want ev motoring woman to have a 
copy, but the demand is already great and we 
can only supply them while they last. Send 
the attached coupon today for your copy. 
With it. if you wish, we w ill send you our 1913 
Motor Car Style Book showing the National 
Series V cars—four models, $2600 to $3000. 


National Motor Vehicle Company 








National Motor Vehicle Company, 
Dept. D, indies, Ind. 


Send me by return mail copies of your style 
books, 
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Answer 
Y our 
Pattern 


Questions 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in this Novem- 
ber Bazar, are now ready. 


CuotnH anp Vetvet Suir: Coat No. 
245, Skirt No. 449. 


Vetiver: Suit: Coat No. 246, Skirt 
No. 450. 


AccORDION-PLEATED SxKirt No. 448, 
Euperty Lapy’s Coat No. 247. 


House Dress: Waist No. 369, Skirt 
No. 451. 

Arrernoon Frock: Watst No. 358, 
Skirt, No. 436. 

SrmupLe Bouse: No. 323. 


AFTERNOON Bouse: No. 357. 


Patterns of the fol- 
lowing garments, 
pictured in the October 
Bazar, are also ready. 


Srreer Suit: Coat No. 244, SKirt 
No. 446. Price, 15 cents each. 
Arrernoon Gown No. 561. Price, 25 

cents. 


Two Smart New Buovses No. 363 and 
No. 367. Price, 15 cents each. 
PracticaL House Frock: Waist No. 
368, Skirt No. 447. Price, 15 cents 

each. | 


Practica House Frock: Waist No. 
364, Skirt No. 443. Price, 15 cents 
each. 


Gown or Two Marertats: Watst No. 
365, Skirt No. 444. Price, 15 cents 
each. 


Gown or SILK AND Woot: Waist No. 
366, Skirt No. 445. Price, 15 cents 
each. 


Special Patterns 


Harper’s Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs _ illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
among women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like a 
pattern, look first in the back pages of 
that number and see if this gown is 
illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. 
If not, write to us and we will tell you 
whether it is to be issued later, and, if 
not, what the price of a special pattern 
would be. In general this price is $2.00 
for 4 waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to your 
measure as carefully as a dressmaker 
cuts a gown. Ten days to two weeks 
must be allowed for cutting such a 
pattern. 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
= required in ordering by mail. 

ittance may be made in stamps, 
money order, postal note, or check. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
Franklin Square, New York City 








This will 











on these pages. 


to the elaborate reception dress. 


The design of coat 244 and skirt 448 on the opposite page 


is the latest and 


‘New Bazar Patterns 
How to Make a Winter Suit 


OR whatever purpose you may want a new street suit 

4 you can choose a pattern for it from the designs shown 
The three quite different suits repre- 

sent an ascending scale from the morning street suit 


63 


er 
it open until the lining is tacked into place; then pin the 
front and back carefully, with the coat turned inside out, anq 
hem the front over on the back at the shoulder. Do not dray 

it tight; a silk lining should always be loose in the coat. 
A rather difficult part of making a coat is lining the s\ceye, 
With them the interlining must not be tacked to the outer 

_ material, it must be 





most correct style for 
an every-day suit. 
The accordion-pleated 
skirt is back in full 
favor, and the cuta- 
way coat is holding its 
great popularity, while 
the use of a plaid or 
checked material for 
the skirt with a plain 
one for the coat is ex- 
ceedingly smart this 
year. ‘The accordion- 
pleated skirt is cut in 
one piece and meas- 
ures about three 
yards at the lower 
edge. 

To make one of 
these skirts, cut out 
your breadths, baste 
and stitch them, and, 
if necessary, overcast 
the seams. Hem the 
lower edge and then 
send the skirt to be 
pleated by machine in 
narrow pleats. When 
pleated put the skirt 
into the belt with the 
seams in the proper 
position. The pleats 
will be stretched wut 
somewhat, for this 
year’s pleated skirt ‘is 
not full like those of 
former days. It is an 
easy skirt to make, 








A Simple Blouse 


No. 323 


Sizes, small, medium and large 


Price, 15 cents 





fastened to the lining. — 
Most tailors do not 
interline the under 
part of a sleeve; only 
the upper. The under 
side of the arm comes 
so close to the body 
that it does not feel 
the cold; but it can 
have the interlining if 
you want it. Cut your 
pieces of  interlining 
about an inch smaller 
all around than the 
sleeve pieces, and tack 
them to the satin lin- 
ing after its back 
seam has been stitched 
and pressed. Turn the 
coat sleeve inside out 
and tack the back 
seam of the satin to 
the outer sleeve. Then 
pin the two carefully 
together in many 
places, sew the inner 
edge of the lining 
underpiece to the inner 
seam of the sleeve, 
and hem the —lining 
upper over the under. 
Both seams of the 
sleeve lining are some- ' 
times stitched before it 
is put in, but the other An Afternoon Blouse 
way makes it fit more 








. ‘0. 357 
Sizes, smali, medium and iarge 














but, of course, you 


cannot do the pleating yourself unless you have the regular 


machine for it. 


A most effective material for the skirt is a black-and-white 
shepherd’s plaid, which should be worn with a plain black, 
Blue-and-white or green-and-white 
may be used instead of the black, but a black-and-white com- 
bination always has a style of its own. 
design for any kind of plaid material and for plain cloths 
Besides this, the accordion-pleated 


bright red, or green coat. 


and woolen materials, too. 
skirt will be used so much this winter 
that the same pattern will serve for a 
house dress as well. It is. very 
effective for soft satins and voiles. 

The coat shown in this illustration 
should be made of a plain material 
in the principal color of the plaid. 
With a black-and-white checked skirt, 
black cheviot is a particularly suita- 
ble material. Cheviot can be bought 
in different weights, some quite 
heavy. If you want a very warm 
coat for winter, make it a little loose 
and interline it with wool. These 
woolen interlinings will make any coat 
warm enough for any weather. ‘They 
come in all grades of thickness, from a 
very heavy and close eiderdown flan- 
nel to a thin, loose-woven material, 
which yet has considerable warmth. 

The interlining is not put in the 
seams of the coat; the seams must 
be stitched, pressed very flat (both 
the lapped seams and the open ones 
on shoulders, under arms, ete.), and 
then the interlining is tacked to the 
seams with its edges just meeting, 
not lapping. 

Before putting the interlining in 
the front, a stiffening of tailor’s can- 
vas should be tackéd in to keep the 
coat smooth around the armholes 
and over the bust. You can either 
make this yourself or buy one of 
the ready-made canvas coat-fronts. 
The latter is a great saving of trouble 
and if your measurements are about 
normal, you can buy one that will 
fit well. 

When the interlining is all in place 
your coat is ready for its satin lin- 
ing. This should be cut exactly the 
same as the outside of the coat and 
the seams should be stitched and 
pressed open before it is sewed into 
the coat. The shoulder seam is some- 
times stitched with the others, but 
it is a more satisfactory way to leave 


This is also a good 


smoothly. Price, 15 cents | 
| Sew the lining of = 

the body of the coat 

closely to the armhole seam and then hem the sleeve lining 


over it. Before doing this, press the part of the armhole 
seam that goes over the shoulder very flat, turning it toward 
the neck. Pin or baste the lining in place very carefully 
before finally sewing it. 

A good winter suit for somewhat more formal occasions is 
the cloth and velvet one shown in patterns 245 and 449. 
Broadcloth is the best material for this suit, all the trimmings 
and the buttons being of velvet. The coat can be made with 








i 








the wool interlining or may not need 
it if you wear a broad fur scarf. 
If you want a cpat and skirt suit of 
this kind and yet want sometimes to 
have a complete dress effect, make a 
waist of the same cloth and velvet 
by pattern 323, shown on this page. 

For a very elaborate reception 
dress, with the street suit fect, 
patterns 246 and 450 are most up- 
to-date and a very original design. 
You can make this suit of cither 
velvet, velveteen, or corduroy. The 
collar, cuffs, lapels, and front of the 
coat are of white satin, and i! you 
have some good old lace for the jabot 
and sleeve ruffles it will add greatly 
to the effect. The buttons us«'! for 
trimming may be either made »/ the 
velvet or metal buttons. An effictive 
style of buttons would be the velvet 
one with a metal rim. Almost any 
shop that makes a specialty of trim- 
mings will make such buttons of 
your velvet. 

Line this coat with white satin 
and put in an interlining i you 
want it very warm. With a recep 
tion dress, however, it is better not 
to have it too warm, but to settle 
that question by wearing warm furs 
in the street. 

Waist No. 357 is specially a apted 
to use with this suit. Make it of 
heavy white lace, with the over! |ouse 
of chiffon or marquisette to atch 
the velvet. The trimming should be 
of the velvet of the suit aii the 
buttons the same. The collar, «lem 
sette, and undersleeves are of a thin 
ner lace. This pattern is 2 good 
one for any rather dressy separate 
waist. Made up in voile over com 
trasting silk or satin it would be 


A Cloth and Velvet Suit and one of Corduroy or Velvet g it 
Coat x 245 = pie 246 pretty to use with any street = 
i hs i 0. 450 e e 
a / medium andi large The lace of the blouse may be ma 


Price, 15 cents each up over a light shade of mulle oF 


silk like the suit. 
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nsf for Home Dressmaking 
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Garments for Indoors and Out 


 “ HE woman who makes her own clothes is more wary 

of trying a long coat than anything else, but it is 
quite possible for an amateur dressmaker to make 
one. Nothing is more generally useful, and if you 
want one for this winter try pattern 247. It is adapted to 
either a heavy cloth or some lighter material. ‘The very heavy 
cloths are hard to handle, 
and, if you intend to make one 
of these coats yourself, you will 
find it a good plan to choose 
a broadcloth or cheviot and 
line each breadth with a very 
thin outing flannel. This gives 
the necessary weight and body 
to the material, and is much 
easier to sew than the thick 
cloth. This lining does not 
take the place of a wool in- 
terlining. The latter should 
be put in only from about the 
waist line up. In making this 
coat you will find some help in 
the suggestions on the opposite 
page about lining and _ inter- 
lining. 

One very important point in 
making a coat is the pressing, 
which must be very carefully 
and thoroughly done. Every 
seam must be pressed, and all 
turned edges of the cloth. Of 





course neither velvet nor fur 
can ever be pressed. In press- 
ing the seams lay a damp 


muslin over the seam on the 
wrong side of the coat, and 
hold a hot iron on it until dry. 
Do not run the iron over it, 
as in ordinary ironing; hold 
it still; then lift the iron and 
put it down again a little 
farther on until you have 
made the whole seam very flat. 
You will have to keep several 
pieces damp, but not wet, or 
stop to redampen the one. 
On the turned edges of the 
cloth the dampening may not 
be needed, but a piece of mus- 
lin must be used between the 
hot iron and the cloth or the 
latter may be scorched. 

The collar, cuffs, and but- 
tons can be made of either fur or velvet. If you use velvet, 
line it with a thin crinoline to keep it smooth. If you choose 
fur, your first thought will probably be that you cannot do that 
part of the work yourself, but 





Practical Morning Suit 


Coat No. 244 
; Skirt No. 448 
| Sizes, small, medium, and ea 


Price, 15 cents each 








made of blue serge with a facing of red or green silk. 


This 


kind of dress would serve also as a simple afternoon gown. 
For afternoon wear you could make a pretty gown by these 


patterns of a fine cashmere 
satin of a brighter color an 
are the only trimming of ma 


in a light color, facing it with 
d using fancy buttons. Buttons 
ny gowns this year, and you can 

find many kinds of lovely 








A Practical Long Coat 


’ No. 247 
Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 25 cents 





buttons. Metal, glass, and 
jeweled buttons are used; the 
last would not be suitable for 
this particular gown. 
Patterns 358 and 436, 
as shown here, make a 
rather more elaborate gown; 
but their lines are really so 
simple that they, tes, could 
be used for the plainest 
morning dress. If you want 
to make a dress of striped 
silk or satin you cannot 
possibly find a better design 
than this. The skirt is 
cut that the stripes run in a 
way that is most becoming 
to the figure. You can make 
an exceedingly pretty dress 
by copying exactly the illus- 
tration. Make the trimming 
of velvet, lining the 
sash ends at the back with the 
silk of the dress. Finish the 
end of the trimming in front 
of the right shoulder with a 
handsome buckle or button. 
The belt is also of the velvet, 
and is finished at the left 
side of the front with another 
buckle or button, the two 
being alike and not too small. 
Make the trimming at the 
left side of the waist and 
the pointed piece inserted at 
the lower part of the skirt 
of heavy lace over colored 
satin. ‘the satin may be the 
same color as the velvet or it 
may be a different color that 
will go well with it. If the 
material of the dress has 
stripes of more than one 
color, one of these shades 
can be chosen for the velvet 
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long 








and another for the satin. 


After you have made a dress by either of these designs for 


house gowns, you will find i 
patterns. 





it is by no means an impossi- 
ble task. If-ygu are buying 
new fur it may be better to 
save yourself trouble by having 
the furrier make the trimmings 
for you. But if you have an 
oll fur coat or scarf and muff 
that you can use you need not 
be afraid to try the work your- 
self. 

Pin the pieces of the pattern 
to the under side of the fur 
with needles or steel pins; 
then mark around the pattern 
with a colored erayon. Cut 
the fur on this line with a 
sharp knife; never use scissors 
for fur. If there are to be any 
serms in the fur (and you can 
piece many kinds of fur in- 
detinitely), put the two edges 
of skin together, carefully ‘pull- 
ing all the fur from between 
them (toward the outside), and 
overhand them closely together. 
You must be careful in piecing 
that the fur runs the same way. 

‘he two designs for house 
dresses shown on this page are 
for smart new gowns which are 
easily made. The first (369 
ani 451) is one of those de- 
lightfully simple dresses that 
can be used for many different 
purposes by making it of differ- 
ent materials, more or less 
handsome. It would make a 
charming morning dress of 
wash flannel, with facings of 
linen or wool batiste. If the 
main material is striped, use 
the prevailing color for the 
facings; if the dress is made of 
Plain colored material, use a 
contrasting color, Another 
pretty morning dress could be . 


Waist No. 369 
Skirt No. 451 








Two Smart House Frocks 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
ice, 15 cents each 





Waist No. 358 
Skirt No. 436 








Pee 


t well worth while to keep the 


They are so well suited to different materials and 


so conservative in their lines 
that you may be able to use 
them several times. 

The pattern of a_ separate 
waist on the opposite page, 
No. 323 for instance, is a good 
design for any waist of this 
kind except those of very thin 
materials. As it is illustrated 
here it is especially planned to 
use with patterns 245 and 449. 
The little pieces of velvet on the 
front and sleeves are not given 
in the pattern. They are made 
by cutting straight pieces of the 
velvet, lining them with thin 
crinoline, and putting them 
under the front edges on a 
diagonal line. This will give 
the same effect as the trimming 
on the suit. After sewing these 
velvet pieces in place, you will 
want to cut off a part of the 
underlapping material at the 
back of the lower part. 

The buttons are not used for 
fastening; they are only a 
trimming, and the buttonholes 
are imitation ones of silk 
braid. Make the buttons of 
the same velvet as the trim- 
ming, and also the little bow 
at the neck. 

If you want to use this 
waist with some other suit you 
can vary the material and trim- 
ming in many ways. Lace 
frills in place of the velvet give 
a charming effect, and the but- 
tons may be fancy ones of any 
kind. The waist could be made 
of pongee in a lighter shade of 
the same color as the suit, with 
the trimming of satin in the 
exact shade of the suit material. 
Or it could be made of the suit 
material with velvet or satin. 

















Plymouth 
Furs 


Wherever well dressed women gather, there 
Plymouth Furs will be found. 
grade of fur, the perfect workmanship and the 
charming and 
mouth Furs the standard, high grade furs of 


The superior 
original styles have made Ply- 


America. 
Plymouth Furs are selected grades only, but 
We sell 


direct to the customer and save you 10 to 20%. 


Style Book D Free 


The new Style Book D shows furs at $5 to 
$5,000 and contains much valuable information 
and details. It is the best fur manual pub- 
lished and tells the truth about furs. Sent free 
on request if you advise us the kind of furs 


the prices are surprisingly reasonable. 


you are considering 


Repairs at Reasonable Rates 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


180 to 195 PLYMOUTH BLDG. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





DRESS SHIELD 


The Odorless quality of OMO 
Dress Shields has made them famous. 


They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 
are tree from injurious chemicals. 

They are double covered, white, light in weight, 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable and easily cleansed. 
OMO Dress Shields are of the highest grade The 
trade mark is prutection against inferior quality, 
and a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pait. 


Sonate size 3 sent for 25 conte 
“Omo Shield Booklet '’ 








Q 


sent free 


















The garment for babies. Worn over the 
diaper, these dainty little garments will pro- 
tect the clothes and keep them clean and 
Gry. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, 
which is soft, white, odorless and abso- 
lutely water Plain of lace trimmed. 
eho BIBS 

Made of OMO Sanitary Sheeting. P'ain and 
with pocket which catches the foo the 
baby spills. x5c to soc. At your dealer's 


“ha Manan 


® Dept. Ay Middletown, Cona. 
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November 


In Slumberland 
HERE is the road to Slumberland? 
Just rest your cheek upon your hand, 
And press your pillow hard and say 
Good-night to all the world of day; 
Breathe deep, and, presto! you will stand 
Upon the shores of Slumberland. 

















All sounds are songs in Slumberland— 
The rhyme of waves upon the sand, 

The whisp’ring boughs, the droning breeze, 
And dreams are blossoming on the trees; 
They only wait your gathering hand, 

Wee visitor to Slumberland. 


And all you meet in Slumberland 
Obedient and expectant stand; 
The birds and beasts, the gnomes and elves, 
The sun and moon and stars themselves, 
All wait to heed your least command, 
While You are king in Slumberland. 
BuRGES JOHNSON. 


As Edna Saw It 
Lirtte Edna attended her first party recently, and 
one of the principal dainties of the supper was delicate 
creamed chicken served in pretty frilled 


Smiles 








The Billikin Moon 
HERE’S a funny light over there in the 
East, 
When the sun has gone out of the 
skies. 
They call him the moon, but I know he’s alive, 
For he winks at me out of his eyes. 








‘A Hallowe’en Party 


and a reminiscent smile overspread his face, “the case 
of a friend of mine whose wife went to see him off for 
the West on the Pennsylvania at Jersey City. As the 
train was about to start he said his final good-by to 
his wife, and leaned down from the car platform to 
kiss her. The train started, and, would you believe it, 
my friend found himself kissing a strange woman at 
Trenton!” 


Her Version 
“T was talking with Harold last night and he says 
he has completely reformed since he has become engaged 
to you,” said the elder lady as.she reclined in a luxurious 
arm-chair. 
“Yes,” replied the young débutante, “he says I 
snatched him out of the jaws of death, out of the mouth 
of hell, back to the four hundred.” 


And he tucks back the curtains to see if I’m there, 
And he shines up the things in my room. 

He is jolly and round like a Billikin doll, 
And I call him my Billikin Moon. 


When I’ve washed all the naughty words out of ny 
mouth, ; 
And remembered my manners all day, 
There’s a wrinkle all over my Billikin Moon, 
And I know what he’s trying to say. 


But at night when I’ve sassed and my prayers are uns:id, 
In the darkle and hush of my room— 

There’s a great awful shadow comes over his shine— 
He’s a scary old Billikin Moon; 


For he frowns and such black things climb over the 
wall, 
And I long for my lullaby tune; 
Oh, it seems like a year since they leit 





paper cases. 

When she returned home her mother 
asked her numerous questions about the 
party. 

“What did you have to eat, dear?” 

“ Why, mamma, they had hash in can- 
dle shades.” 


Her Preference 

ELLEN left her mistress to be married, 
and in about a year came back for her 
first call. 

“Well, Ellen,” said the mistress, 
pleasantly, “I’m glad to see you. How 
do you like your husband?” 

“Sober, ma’am,” answered Ellen, 
promptly. 


Sweet Surprise 

A HANDSOME young woman entered an 
attorney’s office. and approached him 
very unceremoniously. 

“T want to get a divorce from my 
husband.” 

“What are your charges?” 

“My charges? Goodness gracious! | 





me alone, 
With the dreadful old Billikin Moon. 


And I think if they only would come 
as they should, 
Or the day ever dawn pretty sovn, 
I'll be ever and ever a good little buy, 
1’ll remember the Biilikin Moon. 
Bertua A. KLEINNAN. 


The Simple Fact 

“May it please your honor,” said a 
lawyer, addressing one of the judges, 
“I brought the prisoner from jail on 
a habeas corpus.” 

“ Well,” said a man in an undertone, 
who was standing in the rear of the 
court, “these lawyers will say any- 
thing. I saw the man get out of a 
taxi at the court door.” 


The Real Problem 
“Wet, dear,” said the young hus- 
band to his bride, “Ill make out the 
deposit-slip in your name, and all you 
have to do is to take it to the bank.” 





thought I’d have to pay you.” 


Below Par 





Guest: Delightful party you are having to-night, old fellow. 
Host: Yes, J am giving it to my wife. 


It is the twelfth anniversary of her thirtieth birthday. 


“Yes,” she responded, “ but suppose 
I want to draw out some money some 
day, how will they know which is 








Atice went to church with her aunt 
one Sunday morning. The aunt gave 
the child a penny to put in the collection-plate, and then 
took another coin out of her pocket-book for her own use. 

Alice leaned over toward her aunt, and whispered: 

“How much are you going to give, auntie?” 

The aunt opened her hand and disclosed a silver dollar. 

“Oh, auntie,” exclaimed the little girl in great ex- 
citement, “don’t you do it! It isn’t worth it!” 


Still There 

Rosert had just received a whipping from his mother, 
who afterward angrily burst in upon his father as he 
was quietly reading the evening paper. 

“I don’t know where that child got his vile temper 
from,” she exclaimed, throwing down a book; “ not from 
me, I’m sure.” 

Her husband looked up sadly, and responded: 

“No, my dear; you certainly haven’t lost any of 
yours.” 


He Knew 

Tue teacher was addressing his pupils on the subject 
of laziness and idleness. 

With due solemnity, as befitted the occasion, he drew 
a terrible picture of the habitual loafer—the man who 
dislikes to work and who begs for all he gets. 

“ Now, John,” said the teacher to a little boy who had 
been very inattentive during the lesson. 

John was instantly on -the alert. 

“ Tell me,” eontinued the teacher, “ who is the misera- 
ble individual who gets clothes, food, and lodging, and 
yet does nothing in return?” 

John’s face brightened. 

“ Please, sir,” said he, “ the baby.” 


Going Some 

A NUMBER of men had congregated at a suburban 
hotel, and each was talking in a rather large way of 
the excellent train service they had in their home 
cities. 

One was from the South, one from New England, 
another from New York, and so on. 

The former two men had told of marvelous doings of 
trains, and it was then the New Yorker considered it 
was up to him to “ make good.” 

Now, in New York,” he began, “ we not only run our 
trains fast but we also start them fast. I remember,” 


Inaccurate, at Least 
THERE were some celebrated pictures of Adam and 
Eve on exhibition, and a professional gardener was taken 
in to see them. 
“T think riot much of the painter,” said he.- “ Why, 
man! tempting Adam wi’ a pippin of a variety that 
wasna known until about twenty years ago.” 


_ She Admitted It 
Lirrte Ella’s father was an eminent author, and one 
day while he was at luncheon the little girl occupied a 
chair in his study. Shortly a caller was ushered in, 
and with a pleasant smile inquired: 
“TI suppose you assist your father in entertaining 
bores ?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied Ella, gravely; “ please be seated.” 


” 
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“Oh, I’m charmed to see you, too; is this Miss: 
' | Jones?” 





my money?” 


Her Cherished Secret 

Littte Jack, aged five, had accompanied his mother 
on a trip to the city. 

When the conductor came around to collect the fares 
he asked the usual question: 

“ How old is the boy?” 

After being informed the correct age, which did not 
require a fare, the conductor passed on to the next person. 

The lad sat quite still, apparently pondering over 
something; then, concluding that full information |ad 
not been given, he called loudly to the conductor at 
the other end of the car: 

“‘And mother’s thirty-five.” 


Her Choice 

A WEATHER-BEATEN woman, dressed in new and sty ish 
clothing, was marching up the street one Sunday morn- 
ing, when down came a sudden shower. The woman liad 
no umbrella, but quick as a flash she caught up ler 
dress skirt and threw it over her hat. 

“You'll get your ankles ajl wet, Maria,” said her /\us- 
band, who was coming along in the rear. 

“Oh, never mind the ankles,” called out the wonian, 
as she hurried along, “I’ve had them the last «ixty 
years and I only got the hat yesterday.” 


Her Class 
Marcaret: Intensely modern, isn’t she? 
KATHARINE: Goodness, yes! She’s a suffravegetarian. 


His Debut 

Ir was at an evening meeting in a school-house i" 4 
sparsely settled district in Vermont. A newly-el: ted 
deacon sat nervously awaiting his turn to speak, val 
while repeating to himself the words with which he 1 
tended to preface his remarks, “ For now we see through 
a glass darkly.” 

When the great moment arrived he stumbled to 1's 
feet. “For now,” he began, desperately, “we see through 
a glark dassly.” There was a heavy silence. He felt 
that something was wrong. , 

“Oh, no! I mean through a dark glassly,” he groaned. 

Then he subsided, helplessly, a freckled girl 0” the 
back seat giggled, and a stolid brother rose and "ur 
mured, “ Let us pray.” a 
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Beauty and 


the J acobin 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


AUTHOR OF “THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN” ETC. 


A brilliant story-drama, told al- 
most exclusively in dialogue, with 
the incisive wit and sentimentally 
audacious appeal of the famous tale, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

The plot shows an_ ingenuity 
worthy of a French dramatist; char- 
acter is portrayed through dialogue 
with a dazzling cleverness that 
makes us think of Dumas—but al- 
ways the traits of the author’s own 
genius—his American sense of hu- 
mor and genuine, untheatric feeling 
—are the most potent factors in the 
charm of this characteristic Tark- 
ington tale. Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Voice 


By MARGARET DELAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE IRON WOMAN,” ETC. 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a 
new heroine—two Margaret Deland 
treats which make the perfect holi- 
day book for reading or giving. By 
way of good measure, this story is 
located in old Chester. Phillippa is 
the girl—an_ old-fashioned little 
thing, full of pleasant silences and 
soft gaiety and simple, startling 
truth-telling. Her father is a re- 
ligious fanatic, and her lover is the 
orthodox village parson whose un- 
conscious affection for Phillippa is 
most skilfully portrayed. The par- 
son’s wooing of Phillippa is quite 
the quaintest and most charming 
story Mrs. Deland has yet por- 
trayed. Illustrated. 

Cover in colors, $1.00 net. 


Prayers for 


Little Men 


and W omen 
By JOHN MARTIN 


In this book everything that ar- 
tistic taste and careful manufacture 
could do has been done to give a 
fitting setting to these prayers for 
little minds and hearts. There is a 
gentle understanding in them which 
teaches and spiritualizes in a direct 
personal way the little mind just 
unfolding to the things which make 
for character. 

Illustrated in colors. Decorated in 
black-and-white. Two editions: 

Cloth, $1.25 net; Leather, $2.00 net 


The Honorable 
Miss Moonlight 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


AUTHOR OF 
“a JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” “TAMA,” ETC. 


Only Japan could be the scene of 
this daintily picturesque yet vitally 
human story, with its charming 
quaintness of costume and manners, 
its note of high heroism, and. its 
curious, thrilling drama of birth and 
death, of life and love. The appeal- 
ing figure of the fragile Geisha girl 
whom the gods at last blessed with 
a son forms a most touching picture 
of blended pathos and idyllic love. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1.00 net. 
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Your United States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD WIVES TALE,” ETC. 





No English writer since Thackeray has been welcomed 
to the United States with such spontaneous enthusiasm 
as Arnold Bennett. All doors were opened to him. 
He saw more in a comparatively brief visit than most of 
us see in a lifetime. 

Gifted with unique powers of observation and a keen 
sense of humor, Mr. Bennett has written a book of 
impressions far more interesting than the ordinary novel. 
Although he has lived in nearly every European country 
he finds the United States in many ways the most wonder- 
ful of all. Our daily life, our society, our sports, our 
theaters, our schools and colleges, East and West, all come 
in for their share of his sane and charming appreciation. 

The many beautiful illustrations by Frank Craig, the 
English artist who accompanied Mr. Bennett, tell their 
story pictorially as brilliantly as Mr. Bennett does in his 
text. With many illustrations by Frank Craig. 

Crown Octavo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Mark "T wain-Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


By ALBERT BIGELCW PAINE 


More fascinating than fiction, this true story of a 

strange and unfixed life is like no other biography the 
world has known. It is as full of fun and humor and 
rollicking anecdote as the writings of Mark Twain him- 
self, and as diversified—for this Great Author and 
Philosopher was ever the plaything of a whimsical Fate 
that mingled tragedy and adventure and laughter and 
failure and success in swift-following sequence. 
_ The very preparation for the writing of the work was 
a romance. Six years the author gave to the work, 
traveling half-way round the world to follow in the foot- 
steps of his subject, to visit every haunt in Europe or 
America; and four years of the time the two—he whose 
biography was to be written and he who was to write it— 
lived in close daily association. 

What intimate suggestion, what wise and frivolous 
comment, what charm of living quality this has given 
to the work, only he who reads may say. A few chapters 


> published in Harper's Magazine gave some hint of this 


delightful quality: 

And above all—this picture of a life is no eulogy; there 
is no false hero-worship. In his dedication Mr. Paine 
makes clear his fixed purpose “‘to write history rather 
than eulogy.” 

The result is one of the great biographies of all time. 
Octavo, Cloth, Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops (in a box), Library 

Edition. 3 Vols., $7 net. Also Octavo, in the Uniform 

Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 3 Vols., $6 net. 


In the 


Courts of Memory 


By Madame L. de 
HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Here are some intensely fascinating reminiscences of 
an American woman who was an appreciated guest at 
the Court of Napoleon III., and a resident of Paris for 
nine of the gay, brilliant years preceding the commune. 

Few persons of her day have known so many of those 
whom the world had counted great. The reader is 
introduced to a crowd of celebrities of all ranks and every 
degree of eccentricity. Violent and picturesque scenes 
of the commune are graphi¢ally reproduced, and the 
subsequent part of the narratiye. dealing with experiences 
in London and Cuba, overflows with interesting and novel 
observations. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 








«Charge Te 


By IRVING BACHELLER 


AUTHOR OF “EBEN HOLDEN,” 
“KEEPING UP WITH LIZZIE,” ETC.” 


“Charge It” is a genial, merry 
satire, full of the keen wit of the 
Honorable Socrates Potter. Its 
seventeen chapters are so many 
waves of merriment and every wave 
breaks into laughter—wholesome, 
hearty laughter— the laughter of 
conviction, 


“Charge It” hits most of the 
glaring follies of to-day and hits 
them hard, but in a kindly spirit. 
Like “ Keeping Up With Lizzie,” it 
will have an effect on the life of the 
time. 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


The Maker of 
Rainbows 


By RICHARD Le GALLIENNE 


AUTHOR OF “AN OLD COUNTRY HOUSE” 


Here are a poet’s fancies set forth 
in charmingly simple prose, full of 
that warmth of feeling that is part 
of the author’s own personality. 
Mr. Le Gallienne understands the 
art of writing fairy-tales and fables 
just as he understands verse-writ- 
ing, and he does all three with a dis- 
tinctive touch. To the charm of 
rich description he adds an unusual 
talent for expressing truth sym- 
bolically. Each tale strikes a deli- 
cate chord of sentiment. 


Illustrated in colors by Elizabeth 
Shippen Green. Corer in full 
color. Octavo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Greyfriars 
Bobby 


By ELEANOR ATKINSON 


““A bonny, sperity bit dog is 
Bobby of Greyfriars kirkyard, as 
lovable, loyal a little animal as ever 
graced the pages of fiction.”’—Den- 
ver Times. ‘j “The book is, indeed, 
not unworthy of a place beside 
‘Black Beauty.””—N. Y. Tribune. 
* “The pathetic little story of 
‘Greyfriars Bobby’ is a very touch- 
ing one and Eleanor Atkinson has 
told it in wonderfully delightful and 
sympathetic fashion.”’ — Baltimore 
Sun. 
With Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net. 


F or Love of 
Mary Etien 
By 


ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


The heart of the grown-up—for 
whom this book is intended—will 
respond eagerly to the story of Susan 
Randolph Peyton Carter’s loyalty 
and devotion to her friend. To be 
sure, Susan is scarcely six, but there 
is the beauty of the ages in her 
matter-of-fact idea of service, and 
reading these pages will bring happy 
moisture to the eye. 


Illustrated by Rose Cecil O'Neill. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $.50 net. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR WILL EV 











THE SUPERIOR QUALITY A 
YOUR PATRONAGE 


If In Flour You Want Eas 
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